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EPAMINONDAS. 

MODEL  IN  PLASTBB. — BRIDAN   THB  TOUNOBB. 

Epaminondas,  a  Theban,  descended  from  oae  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  the  city,  but  little  hi* 
Tonred  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  applied  himself, 
from  his  earliest  years,  to  the  fine  arts,  to  literature, 
and  the  study  of  wisdom.  Devoted,  by  circum- 
stances, to  a  military  life,  his  first  exploit  was  the 
preservation  of  Pelopidas.  From  that  moment  they 
became  friends,  and  their  united  efforts  delivered  their 
country  from  the  Lacedemonian  yoke.  Epaminondas 
was  elected  general  of  the  Thebans  in  the  war  which 
followed  that  distinguished  action.  At  Leuctra,  in 
Becetia,  he  humbled  the  pride  of  the  oppressors  of 
Greece,  and  showed  them  that  they  were  to  be  con<* 
quered  by  an  inferior  force,  an  event  until  then  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  Lacedemon.  They  lost  in 
that  battle  the  flower  of  their  army,  together  with 
their  king,  Cleombrotus. 

The  conqueror,  pursuing  his  advantages,  entered 
Laconia,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men ;  threw  the  Spar- 
tans into  the  utmost  terror;  restored,  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  the  Peloponesus,  and  gave  to  Sparta  new  and 
implacable  enemies  by  recalling  into  their  country  the 
fugitive  Messenians.  Upon  his  return  to  Thebes  he 
was  arraigned  for  retaining  the  command  beyond  the 
time  limited.  He  defended  himself,  by  desiring  that 
be  might  be  put  to  death,  and  that  they  would  en- 


EPAMINONDAS. 

grave  upon  his  tomb  that  he  lost  his  life  for  giving 
to  Thebes  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  which  until  then 
the  Spartans  possessed.  Reinvested  with  command^ 
he  gave  battle  to  the  Lacedemonians  a  second  time, 
under  the  walls  of  Mantinea.  In  this  conflict,  while 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  victory,  he  was  struck 
with  a  lance,  part  of  which  remained  in  the  wound. 
This  could  not  be  drawn  out  without  occasioning  his 
death.  He  ordered  his  shield  to  be  brought  to  him, 
assured  himself  of  the  success  of  the  battle,  and  re* 
plied  to  those  who  lamented  that  he  should  die  with- 
out leaving  any  posterity,  you  are  mistakeup  I  leave 
behind  me  two  immortal  children,  Leuctra  and  Mantinea. 
They  then  drew  out  the  weapon,  and  he  expired  at 
the  age  of  foity-eight. 

The  model  of  the  figure  of  Epaminondas,  the  pro-« 
duction  of  a  young  artist,  was  exhibited  in  the  year 
1803.  It  is  tastefully  drawn,  modelled  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  announces  considerable  study  in  the 
artist  of  the  beauties  of  the  antique. 
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ARISTIDES. 

It  requires  only  a  single  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  de* 
picture  Aristides:  he  was  the  justest  and  most  virtuous 
of  all  the  Athenians ;  he  contributed  less  perhaps  to 
their  glory  than  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  but  in- 
finitely more  than  either  to  their  happiness.  His  ex- 
ample restrained  for  some  time  the  depravity  of  morals, 
and  truly  merited  that  posterity,  austere  but  equitable, 
should  apply  his  name  to  those  persons  who  never  de- 
viated from  the  path  of  probity  and  justice. 

Aristides  was  born  in  the  village  of  Alopeces,  in 
Attica,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  business  of 
the  republic.  A  man  of  extensive  projects,  whose 
genius  was  at  once  pliant  and  vigorous,  full  of  cunning 
and  finesse,  and  of  unbounded  ambition,  assumed  to 
himself  the  distinction  of  governing  Athcua  :  this  cha- 
racter was  Themistocles.  The  people,  whose  pre- 
tensions he  favoured,  countenanced  all  his  designs,  and 
elevated  him  by  degrees  to  the  sovereign  power. 
Aristides,  the  admirer  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  in- 
clining towards  an  aristocratical  form  of  government, 
thwarted  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  views  of 
Themistocles.  The  republic  frequently  suffered  by 
their  divisions,  for  if  one  proposed  any  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  the  other  immediately  opposed 
it;  not  because  it  was  prejudicial,  but  because  the 
adoption  of  the  project  might  augment  the  credit  of 
the  person  who  conceived  it. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  in  Themistocles  might 
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originate  in  a  jealousy  unworthy  of  a  great  character; 
in  Aristides  the  love  of  his  country  alone  led  to  the  op* 
position  he  displayed  to  the  designs  of  his  rival,  in 
order  to  keep  him  from  the  seat  of  power.  Their 
rivalship,  however,  yielded  to  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Greece.  Datis,  commissioned  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  disembarked  at  Marathon  a  considerable 
army,  which  had  already  ravaged  the  country,  and 
approached  towards  Athens.  Themistocles  and  Ari- 
stides were  among  the  ten  generals  who  were  ordered 
<  to  oppose  the  barbarians. 

These  ten  generals  alternately  took  the  command* 
The  day  arriving  during  which  Aristides  was  to  direct 
the  army,  he  committed  the  management  of  it  to  Mil- 
tiades,  of  whose  military  talents  and  approved  valour  he 
was  fully  sensible,  feeling  himself  happy  to  obey  a  gene- 
ral of  such  superior  experience.  Aristides  was  present 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  and  was  entrusted 
after  the  victory  with  the  care  of  the  prisoners  and  of 
the  booty,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  army.  The  iollowing  year  he 
was  appointed  Arcbon,  and  received  the  distinguished 
epithet  of  the  Just.  His  integrity  was  a  pretext 
for  his  destruction.  Themistocles  having  represented 
that  his  virtues  were  only  exhibited  as  a  means  of 
elevating  him  to  the  supreme  power, — that  conceiving 
mankind  like  himself,  he  had  abolished  the  tribunals, 
and  that  he  insensibly  produced  a  monarchy  divested 
of  all  pomp  and  attendants ;  the  people  of  Athens, 
with  consummate  ingratitude,  banished  Aristides  for 
ten  years,  by  the  medium  of  Ostracism.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  a  countryman,  who  was  ignorant  of 
his  person,  requested  him  to  inscribe  on  his  shell  the 
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mime  of  Arutide$.  The  illustrious  Athenian  asked 
htm  if  the  persoa  he  was  deurous  of  banishing  had 
done  him  an  injiiry.  ''  Not  in  the  leasi^''  answered  the 
peasant,  ^^  b«t  it  mortifies  me  exceedingly  to  hear  him 
continually  called  the  Jks^/'  Aristides,  witlioot  making 
any  reply,  took  the  shell,  wrote  his  name  upon  it,  and 
retamed  it  to  him. 

Aristides  was  recalled  after  an  exile  of  three  years, 
and  bis  zeal  coDtrib«iled  to  the  saWatioa  of  Greec^i 
tiKn  dbreateaed  by  the  arms  of  Xerxes.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  disregwded  all  his  former  dissensions 
wilh  ThemistOGles,  who  bad  caused  his  banisbment, 
offered  his  service  to  the  general,  and  conduced  greatly 
to  the  Tictory  of  Salamis.  Aristides  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  command  the  Athenian  troops.  He  van- 
quished  Mardonins,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Persian  mo 
narch,  at  the  battle  of  Platasa.  This  great  action  is 
the  only  memorable  exploit  which  history  has  preserved 
of  him. 

A  little  time  after,  we  behold  Aristides  undertaking 
the  defence  of  Themistocles,  whom  the  people  had 
condemned  to  exile,  representing  the  services  which 
this  officer  had  rendered  the  state,  extolling  his  valour, 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
quests. In  conducting  himself  with  such  magnanimity, 
Aristides  shewed  himself  truly  the  man  of  all  others 
in  the  republic  whose  desires  seemed  to  concentrate 
in  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Appointed  a  third  time 
general  with  Cimon,  Aristides  so  ably  conciliated 
the  heads  of  the  Greeks,  dissatisfied  with  Pausanias, 
king  of  Lacedsemon,  that  he  persuaded  them  to  give 
to  the  Athenians  the  government  of  Greece.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  made  choice  of  to  take  cognizance 
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of  the  wealth  of  all  the  Greek  citiesi  and  to  regulate 
what  each  ought  to  pay  aonuaUy  into  the  treasury 
established  in  the  Isle  of  Delos.  Id  this  delicate^  but 
honourable  employ,  he  deported  himself  with  such 
probity,  prudence,  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  satis* 
fied  every  mind,  and  merited  that  the  period  of  his 
administration  should  be  denominated  the  golden  age. 
The  year  of  the  death  of  this  great  man  is  uncertain. 
According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  he 
died  in  indigence;  it  is  even  pretended  that  the  charges 
of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  republic,  and 
Plutarch  assures  us  that  his  daughters  were  married 
at  the  expence  of  the  Prytaneum. 
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BUONAPARTE. 

It  is  not  be  expected  m  a  publication  of  this  kind, 
that  we  can  enter  at  large  into  the  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man ;  we  shall  tbtsr^fore  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  brief  memoir  of  a  personage^  whose 
talents,  exploits,  and  atrocities,  have  been  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  present  age,  and  whose  actions  will  be  no 
less  regarded  by  posterity  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tioB. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who,  from  a  station  in  life 
comparatively  obscnre,  has  raised  himself  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Cor- 
sica. When  very  young  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  his  education  at  the  Ecote  Miliiairt. 
During  his  studies  he  was  particularized  for  singularity 
of  deportment,  for  great  application,  and  uncommon 
powers  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  France,  he  enlisted 
himself  under  its  banners,  and  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  ill-fated  sovereign  by  whom  he  had  been  fos- 
tered and  protected. 

The  revolutionary  fanaticism  of  Buonaparte  being 
noticed  by  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  be  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  employed  in 
different  expeditions.  In  1793,  Toulon  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  by  the  director  Barras ;  and 
the  courage  and  ability  he  displayed  during  the  siege 
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and  recapture  of  the  city,  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  of  his  military  genius.  In 
1795,  having  succeeded  in  repelling  the  insurgent 
Parisian  sections,  and  subjugated  the  people  with  in- 
ordinate cruelty, — through  the  influence  of  his  protec- 
tor, Barras,  he  was  made  second  in  command  in  the 
army  of  the  interior,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
commander  in  chief  over  the  same  army.  In  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  he  married  the  widow  of 
Alexander  Beauharnois,  who  brought  him,  it  is  said, 
as  a  portion,  the  command  over  the  army  in  Italy, 
then  opposed  to  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Piedmont, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  glory. 

The  advantage  he  obtained  over  the  allied  armies 
during  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797^  established 
his  reputation  as  a  warrior  and  a  commander;  and 
from  that  period  until  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
Buonaparte  marched  from  success  to  success,  from 
victory  to  victory,  in  which  he  was  not  a  little  aided 
by  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  Austrian  councils,  and 
the  incapacity  of  their  generals  in  the  field. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Austria  Buonaparte  returned  to  France,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  after  sent  to  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable armament.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
was  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
hope  of  destroying  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
India.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  the  fleet  sailed 
from  Toulon,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  Buonaparte, 
with  all  his  forces,  appeared  before  Alexandria,  which 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  His  impious 
proclamations,  upon  taking  possession  of  the  city,  are 
well  known.    Grand  Cairo  soon  after  followed,  and 
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town  after  town  submitted  to  the  French  arms.  On 
the  Idth  of  February,  17979  Buonaparte  left  Cairo  for 
£1  Arish,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Jaffa,  which 
was  taken  bj  assault.  He  then  marched  against  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  where  the  fame  of  Buonaparte  became 
eclipsed  by  the  chivah'ous  bravery  and  prevailing  ge- 
nius of  Sir  Sidney  Smyth.  The  relation  of  this 
memorable  siege  demands  too  great  a  length  to  find  a 
place  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  numerous  acts  of 
temerity,  despair,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  exhibited  by 
Buonaparte  and  bis  officers,  were  encountered  and  de- 
feated by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Dgezzar  Pacha,  and 
the  heroism  and  generosity  of  tKe  British  commander. 
Foiled  in  this  attack,  the  military  exploits  of  Buona- 
parte in  Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  terminated,  for 
he  soon  after  formed  the  resolution  of  quitting  the 
country.  Leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Kleber,  and  repairing  on  ship-board,  with  accustomed 
good  fortune  he  was  landed  near  Frejus,  in  Provence 

Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  a  pros- 
pect of  the  most  brilliant  description  opened  to  his 
view.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  found  the  torch 
of  civil  war  was  again  lighted  in  many  departments. 
The  people  hailed  his  arrival  in  Paris  as  a  great  national 
deliverance.  A  change  in  the  form  of  government 
soon  after  followed ;  and  having  united  all  the  autho- 
rities, both  civil  and  military,  in  his  own  person, 
Buonaparte  became  chief  consul  of  the  republic  of 
France. 

His  first  act,  upon  his  elevation  to  his  new  dignity, 
was  to  secure  his  power  by  professing  a  desire  for 
peace.  With  this  view  he  wrote  letiers  to  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  the  King  of  England  - 
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which,  as  desertiog  the  regular  forms  of  diplomatic 
proceeding,  totally  failed  of  their  object.    War  was 
Qow  carried  on  by  the  powers  at  enmity  with  France 
with  redoubled  vigour;  and  Buonaparle  resolved  to 
effect  that  in  the  field  which  he  could  not  accomplish 
in  the  cabinet.     He  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  crossing  the  Alps  with  unex- 
ampled celerity,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Aus- 
trians   on   the  plains  of   Marengo,   over  whom   he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  compelled  Melas,  the 
Austrian  general,  to  sign  a  dishonourable  armistice, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  peace.    It  is,  however,  to 
be  reflected  upon  with  peculiar  pride,  that  during  his 
most  signal  success,   Great  Britain  maintained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  victor  of  the  Nile, 
gathering    new    laurels    before   Copenhagen,    again 
blighted  the  hopes  of  Buonaparte,  and  dissolved  in 
one  day  a  confederacy  which  French  emissaries  had 
been  months  in  preparing  and  concluding.    Conscious 
at  length  of  otir  naval  superority,  and  apprized  of  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria  to   Lord   Hutchinson,    the 
French  Ruler  was  induced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
peace,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were  signed  on  the 
first  of  October,  1801. 

This  peace  (which  was  never  effected  in  the  spirit  of 
amity)  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  year  18G3,  war 
was  recommenced  against  France  by  England  and 
Austria,  in  which  Russia  soon  after  took  a  part.  But 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  while  it  added  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  nation,  tended  to  confirm 
Buonaparte  (whom  we  are  now  to  consider  as  emperor 
of  the  kingdom)  in  his  dynasty,  and  to  open  a  new 
field  to  his  ambition.    The  Miccesses  which  ensued  on 
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the  part  of  France,  and  the  consequent  discomfiture 
of  the  alfies,  are  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  to  require  detail.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  fought  December,  1804,  destroyed  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  confederacy.  In  1806  Prussia 
took  the  field  against  France..  The  battle  of  Jena, 
fought  likewise  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  conduded  the  campaign,  and  over- 
turned in  its  results  the  Prussian  monarchy.  A  vic- 
tory equally  important  was  obtained  over  the  Russians 
in  Friedland,  in  June,  1807;  and  another  of  still 
greater  magnitude  giuned  over  the  Austrians  at  Wa- 
gram,  in  July,  1809:  both  of  which  were  followed  up 
by  a  peace,  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  van- 
quished party,  that  the  conlinent,  in  a  manner,  was 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  midst  of  these  brilliant  exploits,  Buonaparte 
experienced  infinite  mortification  at  the  maritime 
greatness  of  England,  augmented  by  the  memorable 
victory  o£P  Trafalgar,  and  (from  circumstances  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell)  much  serious  oppo-^ 
sition  in  a  quarter  the  most  hopeless  and  unexpected* 
The  Spanish  nation,  the  ancient  and  faithful  colleague 
ot  France,  insulted  and  betrayed,  and  arouzed  to  a  sense 
of  its  danger  by  his  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the 
conquered  countries,  formed  the  glorious  resolution, 
in  May,  1808,  of  resisting  the  coUossal  power  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  of  mainteining  its  rights  and  indepen- 
dence.  This  determination,  truly  worthy  of  a  brave 
people,  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  English 
cabinet,  than  it  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. Great  Britain,  as  a  pledge  of  its  sincerity,  entered 
at  once  into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
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Spanish  goverDmeot;  famished  the  patriots  with  arms 
and  treasure^  and  even  marched  a  considerable  force 
into  the  Peninsula  to  their  assistance.  And  though 
the  conflict  has  at  times  assumed  different  features, 
such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Spaniards,  fighting 
under  many  disadvantages,  that  while  Buonaparte,  by 
the  energies  of  his  wonderful  mind,  was  enabled  in  a 
few  campaigns  to  subdue  and  annihilate  the  disciplined 
forces  of  neighbouring  states,  the  French  armies 
(whose  losses  have  been  immense)  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  make  but  little  progress  towards  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country.  The  war  in  Portugal,  in  which 
iSie  British  (taking  a  more  decisive  part  in  aid  of  a 
nearer  ally)  have  acquired  immortal  glory,  has  already 
proved  no  less  disastrous  to  the  French  legions  than 
creditable  to  the  valour  of  the  Portugueze.  On  the 
issue  of  this  magnanimous  struggle  of  the  two  nations, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  and  indepen- 
dence, upheld  by  the  resources  and  the  troops  of 
England,  the  eyes  of  Europe  have  long  been  fixed. 
Should  success  attend  the  lawless  projects  of  Buona- 
parte, he  can  reap,  after  what  has  passed,  no  honour 
in  the  contest.  Should  he  fail,  neither  the  splendour 
of  his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  nor  the  sense 
of  his  former  achievements,  will  be  ever  able  to  cover 
his  disgrace. 
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G£ORGES«Lo0i8  Le  Clkrc^  db  Buffon,  born  at 
Montbard,  on  the  7th  of  September  1707^   son  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  commenced 
his  studies  at  the  college  of  Dijon.    At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  formed  an  intimacy  in  the  same  town  with 
Lord  Kingston,    whose  preceptor  cultivated  the  sci- 
ences ;    and  in  consequence  of  this  connection  they 
made  together  the  tour  of  Italy.     Buffon  at  that  time 
manifested   a  prevailing   taste   for   the  mathematics. 
This  journey  appears  to  have  altered  the  course  f>f  his 
studies.     In  Italy  the  arts  and  the  important  recol- 
lections of  history  take  possession  of  lively  imagina- 
tions and  impassioned  minds.     Buffon,  more  contem- 
templative  than  tender,  was  only  struck  with  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature,  and  returned  impressed  with  the  zeal 
of  the  naturalist.    But  his  father,  who  had  destined 
him  for  the  magistracy,  sent  him  to  Ancers  to  take  his 
degrees.     Buffon  there  fought  with  an   Englishman, 
whom  he  wounded,  and  returned  to  Paris.    He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  England,  where  he  remained 
three  months.    At  this  period  his  travels  and  bis  youth 
ended.    The  first  litei-ary  labours  of  Buffon,  which  h^ 
published,  were  translations  of  some  English  work». 
Hales's  Vegetable  Statics  in  1735,  and  of  Newton's 
Fluxionsi  in  1740.     These  he  enriched  with  prefaces^ 
in  which  is  observable  the  lofty  and  dignified  tone 
which  characterises  the  style  of  his  natural  history.   He 
was  appointed  in  1739>  superintendant  of  the  Royal 
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Garden  and  Cabinets,  which  by  his  care  weis  con- 
siderably enriched  and  improved.  To  adorn  these 
collections  and  augment  the  means  of  study,  he  laid 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  under  contribution.  Kings 
he  rendered  in  some  sort  tributary  to  him,  and  pi- 
rates who  despoiled  the  cases  of  natural  history  des- 
tined for  the  king  of  Spain,  sent  according  to  the  ad- 
dress, those  which  bore  the  name  of  BufTon. 

Buffon  appears  to  have  imitated  nature,  which  pro^ 
duces  her  secrets  slowly  and  silently.  He  employed 
ten  years  in  collecting  facts,  in  combining  them,  and 
exercising  himself  in  the  difBcult  art  of  writing.  In  17499 
appeared  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  '^  Natural 
History  f  general  and  particular"  which  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1767.  To  it  were  afterwards  added  several 
volumes  more  by  way  of  supplement.  He  published 
auccessively  the  different  parts  of  his  Natural  History. 
In  1771,  his  "  History  of  Birds,"  and  in  1779,  he  be- 
gan the  History  of  Minerals.  He  adopted  this  plan 
to  conceal,  it  is  said,  the  chain  of  his  ideas  from 
vulgar  minds,  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  perse- 
cution which  the  clergy  and  the  parliament  might 
exercise  against  books  and  their  authors.  In  effect, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Sorbonne  almost  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  publish.  He  had  the  prudence  to  produce 
satisfactory  explanations  for  his  tranquillity,  which  ra* 
ther  satisfied  the  Sorbonique  vanity  than  the  conscience 
of  its  professors.  This  is  an  example  of  the  conde- 
scension which  wise  men  owe  to  themselves  and  iheir 
enterprises.  Instead  of  involving  themselves  in  quar- 
rels and  persecutions,  which  trouble  their  existence, 
they  suffer  envy  and  authority  to  have  full  scope ;  and 
by  useful  labours,  by  works  which  command,  not  obe- 
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dieAce,  but  esteem  or  admiration,  establish  a  power 
which  will  be  ever  paramount,  that  of  truth  and  rea- 
son. And  here  again  the  comparison  already  made 
applies  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  nature 
herself  operates  on  a  grand  scale :  it  is  by  process  of 
time  and  innumerable  ramifications  that  reason  and 
truth  establish  their  empire,  and  not  by  convulsions 
and  irruptions.  It  is'  not  a  revolution,  a  conquest ;  it 
is  an  order  of  things  which  receives  birth  from  the 
successive  action  of  principles  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   To  this  end  every  good  work  concurs. 

As  a  writer,  Buffon  is  admirable.  Historian,  orator, 
painter,  and  poet,  he  has  embraced  every  style,  and 
merited,  as  observed  by  Vic.  d'Azyr,  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence. He  employs,  as  appears  necessary,  two  dif- 
ferent modes  of  writing.  In  the  one  a  grateful  steady 
light  spreads  itself  over  the  surface :  in  the  other,  a 
sudden  brilliant  light  strikes  only  on  a  single  point. 
No  one  has  more  ably  displayed  those  delicate  truths 
which  should  be  only  developed  to  men.  And  in  his  style 
what  consistency  between  the  expression  and  the 
thought !  In  the  exposure  of  facts  his  diction  is  sim- 
ply elegant.  When  he  applies  calculation  to  morality 
he  contents  himself  with  appearing  intelligible.  If  he 
details  an  experiment  he  is  precise  and  clear ;  we  see 
the  object  of  which  he  is  speaking.  But  we  perceive 
without  difficulty  that  it  is  elevated  subjects  he  de- 
lights to  write  upon,  and  which  command  the  extent 
of  his  powers.  In  those  pictures  where  the  imagination 
reposes  upon  any  marvellous  occurrence,  like  Manlius 
and  Pope,  he  depictures  to  instruct.  . .  •  Like  them 
he  waits  the  moment  of  inspiration  to  produce,  and 
like  them  he  becomes  a  poet« ....''    M.  de  Buffon, 
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says  M.  de  Saint  Lambert,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
geniuses  which  every  mind  might  admire.  Many 
writers  of  singular  merit  have  attained  the  various 
beauties  of  the  style  of  Bu£Pon.  But  he  did  more ;  be 
revealed  in  1749  the  secret  of  his  excellence,  in  a  dis- 
course before  the  French  academy.  There  we  find  in 
a  few  pages  all  that  has  been  most  ably  said  and 
thought  on  the  art  of  writing. 

The  private  life  of  Buffon  presents  but  few  interest- 
ing details.  His  whole  existence  was  a  kind  of  con- 
secration to  glory.  Every  thing  conspired  to  that  end. 
What  may  be  imputed  to  vanity,  to  weakness,  and 
to  egotism  in  another,  becomes  interesting  when  we 
consider  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself,  his  long 
and  absolute  devotion  to  the  most  noble  enterprise. 
He  lived  eight  months  in  the  year  in  his  retreat  at 
Montbar :  at  break  of  day  he  repaired  to  an  insulated 
tower,  in  which  no  one  presumed  to  disturb  him, 
whenever  his  genius  was  put  in  meditation.  From 
thence  he  exercised  himself  in  a  retreat  secluded  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Free  and  independent,  he  wandered 
amid  its  seclusions :  he  hastened,  moderated,  or  sob- 
pended  his  walk.  Sometimes  his  countenance  directed 
towards  heaven  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  and 
satisfied  with  his  ideas ;  sometimes  collected,  seeking 
not  finding,  or  ready  to  produce,  he  wrote,  efbced, 
comprised  anew  again  to  efface ;  collecting,  combining 
with  the  same  care,  the  same  taste  and  skill  all  the 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  pronounced  it  at  different 
times,  correcting  himself  at  each  delivery ;  and  satis- 
fied at  length  with  his  efforts,  he  declaimed  it  aloud 
for  his  amusement,  and  as  it  were  to  recompence  him 
for  the  trouble  it  had  caused.     So  n^any  times  re- 
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peatedy  his  polished  pro^^  like  melodious  numbers  im- 
prmted  iuelf  on  bis  memory:  be  recited  it  to  hit 
friends^  induced  tbem  to  read  it  themselves  in  his 
presence.  He  then  listened  to  it  with  the  severity  of  a 
Ci^itici  and  laboured  at  it  without  intermission. 

The  pieces  which,  BufFon  the  most  esteemed  are 
the  Discourse  on.t^he  First  itftfiiy  successively  animated 
by  the  developement  of  hie  different  sensations,  the 
picture  of  the  Deserts  of  Arabia,  under  the  article 
Camel,  and  another  representation  on  the  article 
Kamichi,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  had 
read  at  Montbar  the  article  Cygne,  sent  him  from 
Berlin  a  service  of  China,  decorated  with  swans,  re- 
presented in  all  their  attitudes ;  of  which  the  prince 
had  given  the  designs. 

Louis  XV.  ennobled  the  estate  of  M.  de  Buffon. 
The  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  11.  corresponded 
with  him.  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius  were  of  the 
number  of  bis  friends.  J.  J.  Rousseau  religiously  sa- 
luted the  threshold  of  his  cabinet.  The  poet  Le 
Beau  celebrated  him  in  a  fine  ode.  In  short,  Buffon 
lived  honoured  by  his  cotemporaries  and  by  Europe. 
He  was  married  in  1752,  and  left  an  only  son,  who 
suffered  under  Robespierre,  in  1798.  On  the  scaffold 
he  said  to  the  people,  ^'  Citizens,  my  name  is  Buffon.'' 

M.  de  Buffon's  conversation  was  unadorned,  but 
sometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exact  in  his  dress, 
particularly  in  dressing  his  Hair.  He  sat  long  at  table, 
and  then  seemed  at  his  ease.  His  conversation  was  at 
this  time  unembarrassed,  and  his  guests  had  frequently 
occasion  to  notice  some  happy  turn  of  phrase,  or  some 
deep  reflection.  His  complaisance  was  very  con- 
siderable: he  loved  praise,  and  even  praised  himself ; 
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but  it  was  with  so  much  frankness,  and  with  so  little 
contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  disagreeable*  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  the  extent  of  his  reputation, 
the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  attention  with  which 
they  were  always  received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
was  sensible  of  his  own  value.  It  would  perhaps  have 
displayed  a  stronger  mind  to  have  concealed  it,  Buffon 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  April  1788. 
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EoMONP  BtAKE^  the  iUostriottt  subject  of  thb 
memoir,  as  n  writer  aad  a  staliBsmany  Was  born  at  Dub* 
lin,  ia  17^0.  His  father  was  a  respectable  attorney 
and  a .  prolestnol.  He  received  his  :  education  from 
Abraham  Shackletoo^  a  quaker^  at  Balljtore^  near 
Carlow.  In  1746  be  entered  a6  a  ichdar  at  Trinity 
college,  and  in  1753  came  to  London,  became  a  member 
of  the  Middle  Temple^  where  he .  supported  h&nself 
for  a  time  by  writing  for  the  booksellers.  In  17^ 
and  57  he  published  two  works,  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation;  the  first  was  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  ''  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society ;  or,  a 
View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind 
from  every  species  of  artificial  Society,''  which,  for 
a  time,  imposed  upon  the  friends  of  Lord  BoUng* 
broke  as  a  real  production  of  that  writer ;  the  latter, 
^*  An  Essny  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil,''  a  phikK 
sophieal  piece  of  criticism,  written  in  a  fine  and  ele» 
gant  style,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  In 
1761  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  the  companion  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  upon  his  return  was  made 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  brought  by  his  interest 
into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  From 
this  moment  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  public 
afiairs.  He  was  almost  always  on  the  side  of  oppoii^- 
tion,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  energy 
and  warmth  of  his  speeches.  Through  the  long  and  un» 
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successful  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Co- 
loniesi  Mr.  Burke  took  a  considerable  part;  he  after- 
wards gained  great  popularity,  for  his  introduction  of 
a  bill  for  Reform  in  the  'National 'Expenditure,  on 
which  he  spent  prodigious  labour,  but  was  unsuc- 
oesefdl.  The  leading  particulars  of  his  political  life, 
aftei  this,  were  his  exertions  against  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
which,  with  peculiar  asperity,  he  used  uncommon  in- 
dustry to  fasten  guilt  upon  that  gentleman  ;  bis'vigo<* 
Tous  oppdisition  to  Mr.  Pitt's  attempt  to  form  a  limited 
regency:  on  the  king's  illness,  in  1788;  and  above  all, 
his  ardour  s^inst  the  actors  and  defenders  of  the 
Freach  revolution.  On  this  latter  subject  he  evinced 
peculiar  sagacity  at  the  outset,  and  predicted,  with 
remarkable  precision,  the  desolation,  bloodshed, 
anarchy,  ,and  misery,  which  have  ensued.  His  zeal, 
in. this  reject,  led  to  a  separation  from  Mr.  Fox,  and 
many  of  his  old  associates.  In  1790  he  published  his 
**  R^ectibns  on  the  French  Revolution,''  which  at- 
tracted wonderful  attention,  and  produced  a  strong 
sensation  on  the  public  mind.  In  1794  Mr.  Burke 
withdrew  from  parliament,  leaving  his  seat  for  Malton 
to  his  son,  an  accomplished  young  man,  who  died 
shortly  after.  This  melancholy  event  hastened  his 
death,  which  happened  July  8,  1797-  After  the  dis- 
aster at  Quiberon,  Mr.  Burke  founded,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  retreat  at  Beaconsfield,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  French  children,  whose 
fathers  lost  their  lives  in  that  fatal  expedition.  He 
was  very  amiable  in  private  life,  had  a  fine  taste-for 
•ihe  arts,  and  was  fond  of  gardening  and  architecture. 
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CALIGULA. 

Tax  BoouQft  coDceiyed  ao  opinioa  that  Tiberius 
had  placed  them  above  the  xe^h  of  miafortuiie.  Cod^ 
tent,  8o  loag,  as.  aoj:  other  person  reigned,  tbejr  ae-^ 
knowledged  with  jnuch  satisfiMrtion  as  emperor,  Cali>* 
gula^  the  son  of  Gtermanictts  and  of  Agrippkuip  who 
was  bom  at  Antiam,  in  the  year  12  or  13  of  J.  C. 

It  was  said  of  this  prince  that  be  was  a  good  slave 
and  a  bad  na»t«r,  The  first  act  of  Cdligyila  waa  to 
annul  the  will  of*  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  who 
had  associated  with  him  Gamellns  his  l^tiniate 
girandson*  The  senate,  through  hatred*  to  TibfiJiiiv 
conformed  with  much  delight  to  the  wishes  of  the  .n€W 
emperor^  who  gave  to  the  floman  people  the  mml 
magnificent  hopes.  He  recaUed  the  exiles>  dam^ 
nished  the  taxes,  banished  the  profligate,  re-^staUial^ 
ed  order,  and  abolished  the  crimo  of  high  Ueaeon 
which  Tiberias  had  enforced.  He  was  deemed  for 
a  time  tlie  happiness  of  Rome ;  but  on  recovery  from 
a  long  and  dangerous  malady,  CaUgnla  suddenly  passed 
from  moderation  to  tyranny.  His  despotism  knew 
no  bounds.  We  behold  him  successively  building  a 
temple  to  himself,  raising  his  statues  to  the  rank  of 
those  of  the  gods,  and  the  heroes  of  his  country ;  cor- 
rupting the  manners  by  his  example,  outraging  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  sharing  the  bed  of  his  three  sisters, 
attempting  to  create  a  fsmine  in  Rome,  by  the  mono- 
poly of  com,  and  canying  his  atrocity  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  wish  that  the  Roman  people  had  only  one  head 
that  he  might  cut  it  off  at  a  single  blow. 


CALIGULA.  [ROME. 

The  folly  of  Caligula  was  equal  to  bis  cruelty.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  put  to  death  the  most  respectable 
personages,  with  a  view  of  enriching  himself  by  their 
fortunes,  he  had  the  presumption  to  raise  his  horse, 
Incitatus,  to  the  rank  of  consul. 

• 

The  reign  of  Caligula  presents  few  events  relative  to 
foreign  aflairs.  The  treaty  with  Artabanes,  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  the  restitution  made  to  Antiochus  of 
the  kingdom  of  Amaganes,  are  the  most  important. 
The  enterprises  of  Caligula  in  Germany,  and  upon 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  are .  well  known ;  they  only 
tended  to  put  his  cowardice  in  its  fiill  light.  After 
having  made  greac  prepwutiun  to  invade  Britain,  he 
contented  himself  with  ordering  his  soldiers  to  fill 
their  helmets  with  shells.  With  similar  trophies  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
Terror  re-appeared  with  him ;  juridical  assassinations 
commenced;  when  wearied  out  by  so  many  crimes, 
flonie  courageous  officers,  headed  by  Cherea,  an  of* 
fieer  of  his  guard,  delivered  the  world  from  this  mon* 
«ier|  on  the  £4th  of  January,  in  the  year  41  of  J.  C. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 

Charles,  to  whom  posterity  has  given  the  sor- 
4iame  of  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref  and 
of  Bertha.  He  was  born  about  the  year  742^  in  the 
castle  of  Ingelheim,  near  to  Mayence. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  bad  policy  of  the 
times  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Carloman.  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine,  were  at  first  the  portion  of  Charles ;  but 
the  death  of  his  brother  placed  him  in  possession  of 
the  estates  of  Pepin,  of  which  he  appeared  zealous 
of  extending  the  limits,  and  of  augmenting  the  glory 
and  the  power.  His  mind  was  first  attracted  towards 
the  Saxons,  turbulent  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
whose  audacity  he  was  desirous  of  repressing.  They 
frequently  wearied  his  patience  without  ever  abating 
his  courage,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  a  sanguinary 
but  honourable  war,  on  the  part  of  the  monarchy,  of 
three  and  thirty  jears,  that  he  was  able  completely  to 
•subjugate  them. 

Whilst  the  ob&tinacy  of  the  Saxons  retained  the 
hero  on  the  borders  of  the  Weser,  Italy,  weak,  dis- 
jointed, and  in  want  of  a  ruler,  called  to  her  assist- 
ance the  valour  of  Charles.  He  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, possessed  himself  of  Verona,  entered  Pavia^ 
and  placed  upon  his  brow  the  iron  crown  of  the  kings 
of  Lombardy. 

Dazzled  by  his  exploits,  the  people,  and  even 
jxrinces,  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  power* 
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ful  protection  of  a  moDarch  of  whom  the  entire  of 
Europe  either  admired  tlie  wisdom  or  dreaded  the 
valour.  The  empress  ken«  offered  him  her  hand ;. 
and  Nicephorus,  at  the  very  time  he  had  dethroned 
that  princess,  sought  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne^ 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  shared  with  him  the 
title  of  Augustus.  The  Caliph  Aaron,  appreciating, 
the  merit  of  Charlemagne,  sent  him  many  valuable 
presents;  Rome  proclaimed  him  emperor  of  the  Ro» 
mans,  and  the  Saracens  paid  him  homage  for  his  con* 
quests  in  Spain. 

Master  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  the  arbi- 
ter of  the  rest  of  Europe,  Charles  occupied  himself  in 
the  cultivation  of  lettere  and  of  the  arts ;  which  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  civilization  and  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity. He  had  the  talent  of  attracting  and  of  at- 
taching to  his  person  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe^, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Alcuin,  whom  he 
loaded  with  honours,  and  with  tokens^  of  the  purest 
esteem.  He  was  himself  fond  of  study,  to  which  he 
devoted  the  few  hour»  which  the  administration  of 
his  vast  empire  permitted ;  and  the  result  of  his  con- 
verse with  Alcuin  was  a  sort  of  Grammar,  which  may 
be  considered  a  singular  monument  of  an  extraordi- 
nary age.  The  code  of  laws  of  Charlemagne  has 
been  long  universally  admired.  His  genius  extended 
kself  throughout  his  empire,  and  conceived  nothing 
but  what  was  great  and  sublime.  He  was  the  first 
who  projected  the  junction  of  the  ocean  and  of  the 
Black  Sea,  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  would  unite 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 

This  great  man  was  more  than  once  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  conspirators^  whose  projects  be  circum<> 
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vented  by  his  prudence  and  bis  fortitude.  One  attack, 
however,  sensibly  affected  him :  it  was  that  promoted  by 
one  of  his  children,  Pepin  le  Bossa.  In  this  circom- 
stance,  so  delicate  for  a  parent  and  so  important,  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  king^  Charlemagne  had  the  address  to 
blend  the  feelings  of  tlie  one  with  the  rights  of  the 
other,  and  restrained  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a 
cloister  his  resentment  against  a  rebellious  and  un- 
grateful son. 

Charles  would  not  have  risen  to  this  high  degree  of 
glory  and  of  power,  had  he  not  united  to  the  courage 
of  a  great  warrior  the  talents  of  a  skilful  legishttor; 
bad  not  his  genius,  as  extensive  as  profound,  em- 
braced at  once  every  part  of  the  administration,  ete- 
vated  itself,  without  effort,  to  the  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions, and  descended,  with  equal  facility,  to  details 
in  appearance  the  most  minute. 

Posterity  has  attributed  to  this  extraordinar}*  charac- 
ter the  reproach  of  being  too  fond  of  women ;  and  as 
frequently  there  is  but  a  single  step  from  censure  to 
calumny,  he  has  been  accused  of  incest  with  his  own 
daughters.  Those  who  have  fabricated  or  received, 
without  due  examination,  an  accusation  of  so  serious 
a  nature,  should  have  confined  themselves  to  a  single 
reflection,  which  is,  that  similar  atrocities  have  in 
general  neither  witnesses  nor  confidants,  and  that 
those  even  who  might  flatter  themselves  of  being 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  o^ly  still  more 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced  historian. 

Charlemagne,  it  is  pretended,  was  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  He  was  naturally  mild,  beneficent,  and 
friendly.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year 
814,  at  the  age  of  72. 
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Oo  the  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne  an^  the 
twelve  peecs  of  France,  called  Paladins,  which  was  a 
titk  of  boaoiir  given  by  Cfaarlemi^ne  to  that  anmber 
^  valiant  men  belonging  to  his  court  who  employed 
their  anus  in  hk  defence,  many  poems  and  wild  stories 
of  chivalry  have  been  built,  several  of  which  possess 
JDuch  pcetteal  imagery  and  expression,  while  oth^s 
contain  little  else  than  dull  narrative  of  fiction  without 
imagination,  and  of  events  without  interest.  The  prin- 
oipal  of  tbeas  paladins  was  Orlando,  the  great  hero  of 
chivalry,  whose  fabulous  achievements  filled  all  die 
books  and  provincial  songs  of  that  age.  It  is  reccNrded 
that  when  William  the  Conqueror  marched  with  his 
N«rmanfs  to  engage  Harold,  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  HastiiigB,  his  soldiers  animated  each  other  by  aing- 
ing  the  popular  balled  of  the  Exploits  of  Roland,  or 
Orlando. 
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EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Philip  Dormbr  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
bom  in  1694,  and  who  received  his:  edacation  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his 
talents  as  a  statesman  and  distinguished  orator,  than 
for  his  taste  for  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  his  amiable  per- 
sonal qualities.  He  manifested  from  his  youth  a  desire 
of  pleasing  and  of  rendering  himself  conspicuous ;  and 
this  disposition,  carried  to  excess,'  was  ihe  spring  of  all 
bis  actions,  and  frequently  productive*  of  the  happiest 
effects.  Naturally  hasty,  and  of  a  temper  extremely 
irascible,  he  was  so  highly  affected  at  some  words 
which  escaped  him  at  an  early  age,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  that  he  resolved  to  restrain  his  impetuosity; 
and  from  that  instant  had  such  an  ascendency 
over  himself,  that  in. whatever  circumstance  he  was 
placed,  he  never  betrayed  the  smallest  emotion.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  17^6,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  administration  in  the  foUowing 
year,  upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  (with  whom  he 
was  a  particular  favourite)  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  sent  ambassador  to  Holland  in 
1728.  He  then  acquired  so  much  influence  by  his ' 
wit  and  address,  that  the  king  conceived  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  suffer  him  to  remain  there  for  several  years. 
Compelled  at  length  to  return  to  his  native  country,  by 
reason  of  indisposition,  the  earl  signalized  himself  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  his  oratory,  and  in  the  council 
by  his  talents  and  sagacity.    He  enjoyed  for  a  time 
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considerable  popularity,  and  the  remembrance  of  bis 
administration  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  still 
alive  in  that  kingdom.  He  died  in  )773y  having  pre- 
served even  to  old  age  his  usual  gaiety  and  equanimity 
of  mind. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  accused  of  having 
changed  his  political  opinion  according  to  circum- 
stancesy  and  of  having  more  than  once  attempted  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  his  country.  History,  ne- 
vertheless, is  not  unmindful  of  his  efforts  in  1737,  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  stage^  He  also  contri- 
buted, it  has  been  said,  to  render  the  parliament  sep- 
tennial ;  although  the  act  which  extended  the  duration 
of  parliament  for  seven  years  passed  in  1716,  at  an 
epoch  when  the  earl  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority, 
and  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  house  until  ten  years 
afterwards. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  accomplishments 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  left  behind  him  several 
essays  on  politics  and  philosophy,  which  are  esteemed, 
although  the  principles  he  has  advanced  are  not  gene- 
rally approved.  He  is  more  particularly  known  as  a 
writer  by  his  "  Letters  to  his  Son/*  the  style  of  which 
is  admirable.  In  these  letters,  which  were  really  ad- 
dressed to  a  natural  son,  he  has  been  reproached,  and 
with  some  reason,  for  insisting  infinitely  more  on  the 
advantages  of  amiability,  and  the  talent  of  pleasing, 
than  on  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  morality.  They, 
however,  contain  much  that  is  to  be  applauded  as  well 
as  condemned. 


MADEMOISELLE  CLAIRON. 

C.  H.  Leyris  Delatudb,  known  by  the  name  of 
^lairon,  born  in  the  year  1722^  of  indigent  parents^  came 
prematurely  into  tbe  world  in  a  state  of  such  weaknesH 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Ill  suited  to  follow  her 
mother^s  profession^  she  complains  in  her  memoirs  of 
the  ill  treatment  she  received,  which  induced  her  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  stage.  She  commenced  her 
dramatic  career  with  a  strolling  company,  from  which 
she  passed  to  the  theatre  at  Rouen/  performed  suc« 
cessively  at  those  of  Ghent  and  Dunkirk,  from  whence 
she  was  advanced  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
In  this  line  she  continued  some  months ;  but  feeling 
that  her  talents  were  more  suited  to  declamation  than 
to  song,  she  made  her  debut  on  the  Theatre^Franfais, 
in  the  part  of  of  Phcsdra,  with  prodigious  success,  and 
was  soon  placed  on  the  first  rank,  as  an  actress  in  regal 
characters. 

A  particular  intrigue,  and  the  refusal  to  perform 
with  her  colleague  Dubois,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated clamour  of  the  pit,  caused  her  to  be  sent  to 
Fort  VEveque.  To  be  released  from  thence  it  was  re« 
quired  that  she  should  make  a  public  submission :  at 
this  humiliation  her  pride  revolted.  She  then  so- 
licited her  apostolical  dismissal,  which,  as  it  could  not 
be  refused,  was  immediately  assented  to.  She  was  at 
that  time  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  ej^communi- 
cation  levelled  against  players  in  general,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  prevent  her  resuming  her  theatrical 
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career.  She  attached  considerable  importance  to  what 
had  passed  ;  her  colleagues  laughed  at  ber^  but  she 
still  adhered  to  her  resolution.  An  income  of  lOOOl. 
a  year^  an  intimacy  with  several  ladies  of  quality,  and 
a  rich  and  amiable  lover,  were  no  doubt  objects  of 
consolation  under  her  disgrace;  but  she  lost  almost 
at  the  same  time  her  protector  and  ber  fortune.  The 
Margrave  of  Anspach  then  invited  her  into  his  do- 
minions, from  whence  she  was  afterwards  dismissed. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  lived  in  obscuritv,  aad 
died  on  the  thirty-first  of  January  180S,  at  the  age 
of  84. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  carried  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
tent the  high  opinion  which  she  entertained  of  her 
talents,  and  never  spoke  to  her  friends,  or  her  at- 
tendants, but  in  the  tone  of  a  theatrical  princess. 
The  stage  is,  however,  indebted  to  her  for  many  use- 
ful regulations.  She  was  the  first  actress  who  rigidly 
observed  in  her  attire  the  costume  suitable  to  persona 
and  to  ages ;  she  also  cleared  the  stage  of  a  crowd 
of  impertinent  spectators  with  whom  it  was  formerly 
filled. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  published  some  memoirs  in 
the  year  1798,  containing  several  judicious  precepts 
on  the  dramatic  art,  intermixed  with  an  abandance  of 
self-love,  and  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  apparitions ; 
excited  no  doubt  by  the  fifittery  and  cunning  of  her 
companions. 
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Caligula  bad  jast  fallen  under  the  poignard  of  the 
avengers  of  Romey  when  the  senate  assembled  to  esta- 
blish, a  form  of  government;  daring  the  discussion 
some  soldiers  entered  the  palace,  in  order  to*pillage  it : 
they  found  in  ah  obscure  place  a  man  trembling  with 
fear,  they  accost  him,  salute  him  with  the  title  of 
Emperor,  raise  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  present 
him  to  the  legions. 

This  person  was  Claudius,  unde^of  the  murdered 
emperor,  until  then  un'known,  and  without  military 
talents.  He  was  born  at  Lyons^  on  the  first  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  744;  and  his  youth  Was  spent  in 
the  society  of  women  and  of  affranchised  slaves,  which 
increased  his  natural  timidity  and  indecision.  The 
softness  of  bis  disposition,  and  his  want  of  capacity, 
bad  estranged  him  from  aSairs :  the  study  of  letters 
occupied  all  his  time.  Mild,  merciful,  and  just,  he 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  desire  of  doing  good,  and 
of  reforming  abuses ;  happy  had  he  begun  by  dismiss^ 
ing  those  flatterers  who  strove  to  corrupt  him,  and 
that  crowd  of  slaves  who  were  desirous  of  reigning 
under  his  name. 

The  murderers  of  Caligula  experienced  the  resent- 
ment of  the  new  emperor.  He  had  not  sufficient 
magnanimity  to  forbear  punisMng  thoscf  persons  who 
bad  destroyed  the  tyrant.  Their  death  was  ordered, 
and  the  senate  did  not  dare  to  protect  those  whose 
courage  and  virtue  they  bad  celebrated. 
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The  Roman  arms  then  shone  with  new  lustre  in 
Africa  and  Germany.  The  Moors  re-crossed  the 
mountains  before  the  legions  of  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
and  the  Marsians -surrendered  the  only  Roman  eagle 
which  remained  after  the  defeat  of  Varus. 

Claudius  at  Rome  occupied  himself  with  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  protected  the  regal  character,  then  in- 
sulted«  He  threw  abundance  into  his  capital,  he  con- 
structed the  port  of  Ostea,  he  encreased  the  circle  of 
Rome,  by  taking  in  the  mount  Aventine,  be  proscribed 
the  religion  of  the  Druids,  and  the  abominabk  sacri* 
fice  of  human  victinu,  and  restored  to  hit  throne  Mi- 
thridates,  king  of  Armenia.  After  having  embellisfaed 
the  imperial  city^  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  He  ordered  them  to  be 
numbered,  and  that  they  should  add  to  the  list  the 
citiaeofl  spread  over  the  whole  empire.  Their  number 
amounted  to  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand. 

It  was  nearly  at  this  epoch  that  Claudius  resolved 
to  go  into  England,  and  to  deserve  the  hoaoors  of  the 
triumph  which  the  senate  was  willing  to  bestow  on 
him,  for  the  exploits  of  his  lieutenants.  Plantins 
and  Vespasian  had  reduced  Great  Britain.  Ckndins 
assisted  at  the  taking  of  several  cities.  The  obse- 
quious legions  sainted  him  Iwtperator;  and  the  senate, 
still  more  complaisant,  erected  triumphal  arches.  An- 
niversary games  were  instituted  upon  this  occasion, 
aad  llie  famous  Messalina,  partook  of  honours,  which 
were  disgraceful  to  the  senate  and  to  the  Roman 
people. 

Until  this  epoch  Claudius  had  ably  supported  his 
dignity ;  he  merited  no  reproach  except  for  the  weak- 
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ness  of  his  character ;  this  led  him  to  the  commistion 
of  the  greatest  crimes.  Abandoning  himself  to  the 
dissolute  Messalina,  and  to  affiranchised  slaves,  still 
more  depraved,  he  relinquished  to  them  the  govern* 
ment,  and  plunged  himself  into  those  excesses  which 
corrupt  the  heart  and  debase  human  nature.  Silanus, 
Valerius,  thirty  senators,  and  more  than  three  hun* 
dred  knights,  were  put  to  death.  The  treasures  of 
the  state  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  cour* 
tiers,  Pallas  and  Narcissus,  and  the  lives  of  the  citisens 
were  at  their  disposal. 

Fallen  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  Claudius  became, 
in  a  manner,  an  absolute  stranger  to  what  was  trans* 
acted  in  his  own  palace.  It  is  wall  known  that  he 
signed  the  marriage  contract  of  his  wife,  Messalina, 
with  Silius,  conceiving  by  this  formality  that  he  should 
avert  the  disasters  which  threatened  him.  It  i^  also 
known,  that  when  Messalina  perished  by  order  of 
Narcissus,  he  received  the  news  of  her  death  with  in* 
difference,  and  was  heard  some  days  after  to  enquire 
why  she  was  not  at  table. 

The  mother  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  whose  ambition 
equalled  her  pride,  endeavoured  to  captivate  the  heart 
of  Claudius,  of  whom  she  was  the  niece ;  in  this  she 
succeeded :  Claudius  was  now  under  a  new  influence ; 
and  Rome,  after  having  been  the  slave  of  an  immodest 
woman,  beheld  herself  governed  by  this  imperious 
female. 

Agrippina  regulated  every  thing,  but  was  principally 
occupied  on  the  elevation  of  her  son.  By  her  intrigues, 
her  address,  and  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  Clau- 
dius made  choice  of  Nero  for  his  successor,  in  pre- 
ference of  Britannicus,  who  was  his  son.    Claudius, 
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sensible  of  this  injustice^  became  at  length  a  prey  to 
reinone,  and  appeared  disposed  to  repair  the  injury, 
and  to  punish  Agrippina,  when  the  mother  of  Nero, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned, 
in  the  year  54  of  J.  C. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Claudius  was  a 
prince  without  any  dreaded  character;  but  in  the 
latter  period  he  became  so  deficient  in  intellect,  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  his  dignity  and  his  weaknesses,  his 
duty  and  his  rights.  If  his  wife  felt  disposed  to  avenge 
the  scorn  of  a  lover,  she  found  him  ever  ready  to  obey 
her  commands.  If  his  slaves,  thirsting  for  the  wealth 
of  a  citizen,  advised  Claudius  to  put  him  to .  death, 
he  pronounced  the  decree  of  death.  Camillus,  gover- 
nor of  Dalmatia,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror, and  wrote  a  letter  to  Claudius,  replete  with 
threats,  if  he  did  not  relinquish  the  empire.  To  this 
Claudius  would  have  submitted,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
Tented..  .  He.  invaded  the  established  orders  of  the 
state,  in  giving  to  his  officers  the  right  of  administering 
justice.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  only  un- 
dertaken, says  Montesquieu,  to  ascertain  who  should 
possess  this  privilege,  the  knights  or  the  senators.  The 
caprice  of  an  imbecile  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  both ; 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  success  of  a  despotism, 
which  had  convulsed  the  universe. 


POLIDORO  DA  CARAVAOGIO. 

PoLiDOBo  Cal^aka,  siiniimi^d  CftraTaggto,  frotn 
ibe  (dace  of  his  biith,  was  born  in  1495.  While  assist- 
ing the  mai90|is  in  prepaaritig  the  waMn  of  the  Vaticaa 
for  the  fi6sco»  of  Rq>hae]y  he  first  coaceived  the  de* 
sign  of  beooning  a  painter*  The  popils  of  H&phael, 
to  whom  be  had  oommDnicated  bts  ideas,  pleased  with 
bis  mannevs^  took  bim  iato  their  sertice,  assisted  him 
in  bis  studies,  and  recommraded  him  to  Raphael. 
Under  bis  care  be  attained  that  skiH  in  design,  whtdhr, 
added  to  his  thorougb  knowledge  of  the  chianKscnra, 
raised  him  to  the.celebritj  be  so^  jn^tl^  possessed. 

On  the  death  of  Raphael,  CaraTaggto  attached  bim« 
self  to  Mathurino*  of  Florence^  in  conjunction  with 
whoin,  be  adorned  Rome  with  many  iriezes  and  fa« 
^ades ;  these  are  uafortnnately  destroyed,  or  the  few 
fragments  tbat  remain  are  too  imperfect  to  mark  the 
ability  of  the  painter.  The  labours,  profits,  and  suc- 
cess, of  these  two  painters,  were  in  common ;  the  only 
instance  (says  a  French  author)  of  such  an  union  be* 
tween  two  artists. 

Mathurino  dying  of  the  plague,  and  Bourbon  having 
pillaged  Rome,  Caravaggio  fled  to  Naples,  where  he 
was  received  by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  through  whose 
interest  be  received  many  commissions,  and  attracted 
general  notice.  From  thence  he  went  into  Sicily, 
where  he  displayed  his  talents  as  an  architect,  in  exe- 
cuting several  triumphal  arches,  when  Charles  V.  en- 
tered Messina,    While  in  Sicily  he  devoted  bis  atten- 
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tion  to  colouring,  and  produced,  among  many  admi- 
rable pieces,-  a  composition  of  Christ  led  to  Calvary. 

In  the  midst  of  bis  occupations,  and  the  affluence 
which  his  talents  bad  acquired,  he  was  murdered  by 
his  servant,  who,  tempted  by  his  wealth,  strangled  him 
in  bed;  the  assassin,  to  avoid  suspicion,  threw  the 
corpse  at  the  door  of  a  Messinese  woman,  the  mistress 
of  Caravaggio :  but  his  precautions  failed,  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  works  of  Caravaggio,  in  the  imitation  in  fresca 
of  ancient  basso  relievos,  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  artist:  his  drawing  was  correct;  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  the  constant  study  of 
nature,  were  the  principal  guides  of  his  pencil.  **  He 
was,"  says  Fuseli,  '*  the  inventor  of  a  style  which  rose 
and  perished  with  him.  His  design  was  without  man- 
ner, compact,  correct.  He  had  the  art  of  transposing 
himself  into  the  times,  of  which  he  represented  the 
transactions,  the  costume,  and  rites." 

Goltzius  has  left  some  engravings  of  his  frescos. 
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DOMENICHINO. 

DoMENico  ZAMPiERf,  Called  Domenicbino,  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker  in  Bologna,  was  bom  in  1581* 
HJs  parents  discovering  his  taste  for  drawing,  placed 
him  with  Denis  Calvarl,  from  whom  he  received  bis 
first  instructions;  but  being  ill-treated  by  his  master,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Caracci,  whdse  pupil  he  then 
became. 

The  attsaii^n  which  Zampieri  bestowed  on  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  the  pains  which  he  took,  inces* 
santly  eir^sing  and  correcting,  caused  his  companions 
to  suspect  that  he  did  not  possess  much  genius,  which 
they  conceived, 'consisted  in  ease,  rapidity,  and  bold- 
ness of  execution.  This  slowness  of  Domenichino 
they  ridiculed,  and  in  derision  called  him  the  Ox. 
«  That  Ox,"  said  Annibal,  "  will  fertilize  the  fields  of 
painting/'  The  prediction  of  the  master  was  true ; 
the  great  talents  of  the  painter  were  gradually  deve- 
loped, and  his  companions  discovered  the  fallacy  of 
their  opinions.  Louis  Caracci  encouraged  frequent 
competition  among  his  pupils.  Domenichino,  at  one 
of  their  exhibitions,  timidly  placed  his  design  among 
those  of  his  companions ;  the  piece  was  admired  and 
preferred  to  those  of  the  other  pupils,  who  were  then 
convinced  of  his  superiority. 

The  frescos  of  Domenichino  are  superior  to  his  oil- 
paintings  ;  they  possess  a  great  freshness  of  colouring, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  where  they  have  been  dark- 
ened by  time.  What  particularly  distinguishes  this 
painter,  is  correctness  of  drawing,  a  pathetic  style,  and 
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a  just  and  noble  expression.  Among  his  most  cele- 
brated pictures  are  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  Cure  of  the  Demoniac  Boy;  his  landscapes 
are  painted  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  numerous. 

In  his  manners  Domenichino  was  modest,  and  gene« 
filly  ealeemed;  but  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  the  jealousy  of  rivals.  When  called  to 
Nftpks,  to  paint  the  cbapel  of  the  treasury  in  the 
cburob  of  St.  Januarios,  he  experienced  so  much  per- 
•ecution  from  the  painters  of  that  city,  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  it ;  but  being  recalled,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  his  labours,  Kp  was  unable  to  finish  them.  He 
died  in  that  city,  and  it  was  supposed  by  poiftnn.  The 
jealousy  of  bis  persecutor  did  not,  however,  cease  with 
his  death'  Lanfrano,  one  of  his  disciples,  took  down 
most  of  Domenichino's  paintings  from  the  church  of 
St»  Japuarius,  and  replaeed  them  with  his  own ;  and 
obliged  the  widow  and  daughter  of  his  master  to  restore 
tbe  grenter  part  of  the  money  be  had  received. 
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DOMITIAN. 

DouiTikS,  the  son  of  Vespasiao,  became  only 
memorable  in  history  by  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
CcBsar.  His  ambition  appeared  with  his  good  foi;- 
tune.  We  behold,  him,  daring  the  absence  of  his 
father,  taking  to  himself  the  supreme  authority^  by 
distributing  the  first  offices  of  the  state ;  a  measure 
for  which  he  was  severely  reproached  by  Vespasian* 

After  the  death  of  Titus,  whose  days  Domitian.  has 
been  accused  of  shortening  by  poison,  this  prince  as* 
cended  the  throne.  .  He  appeared  at  first  desirous  of 
imitating  his  brother,  and  Rome  imagined  she  had 
no  more  Neros  to  fear;  but  his  vices  very  shortly 
evinced  that  he  was  heir  to  the  most  wicked  of  empe^ 
rors.  Cruel,  depraved,  incestuous,  and  reviving  the 
folly  of  Caligula,  he  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord,  and  required  that  this  title  should  be 
given  to  him  in  all  the  petitions  which  were  presented. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies, 
and  in  piercing  them  with  a  bodkin.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Vibius,  upon  being  asked  who  was  with 
the  emperor,  replied,  with  much  humour,  **  Nobody, 
not  even  a  fly.** 

The  affairs  of  the  empire  did  not  flourish  under 
Domitian ;  he  was,  however,  several  times  victorious. 
Jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  who  maintained  in 
England  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  received 
him  with  coolness  upon  his  return.  The  Dacians 
forced  him  to  an  inglorious  peace;  notwithstanding 
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whichi  he  |;iad  the  presomption  to  bestow  on  himself 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

After  having  depopulated  Rome  of  its  beat  citizens, 
after  having  deprived  the  most  opulent  families  of  their 
property,  and  devoted  the  christians  to  a  horrible  per- 
secution, Domitian  was  seized  with  that  remorse  which 
attaches  to  tyrants.  Restless,  suspicious,  affected  by 
astrological  predictions,  every  thing  became  an  object 
of  fear.  Notwithstanding  the  care  he  took  to  prolong 
a  life  odious  to  the  Romans,  he  sunk  under  the  daggers 
of  a  band  of  conspirators,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
his  wife,  Domitia,  on  the  18th  of  September,  in  the 
yeargSof  J.  C.  . 

Domitian  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  Csssars.  In  his 
youth,  his  taste  for  letters,  and  the  fine  arts,  inspired 
a  belief  that  he  wouTd  have  become  their  protector, 
jret  by  few  sovereigns  were  they  more  despised.  His 
timidity  rendered  him  more  cruel  than  the  Neros  and 
the  Caligulas ;  and  no  generous  sentiment  ever  took 
possession  of  his  mind. 
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THE  ABBE  DE  L'EPEE. 

Chabes  Michael  De  L*Epeb,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  royal  architects,  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age 
to  the  church,  and  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of 
Troyes.  His  relationship  to  Soanen,  the  bishop  of 
Senez,  whose  opinion  he  espoused,  caused  him  to  be 
deprived  of  his  ftinctions ;  but  his  zeal  to  do  good 
soon  found  another  channel  to  display  itself.  The 
Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  met  by  accident  two  young  females, 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  whose  calamity  he  felt  bo  much 
interested,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  af  restoring, 
if  possible,  these  unfortunate  beings  to  society,  from 
which  an  insurmountable  barrier  seemed  for  ever  to 
separate  them  in  the  opinion  of  other  men. 

The  interesting  detail  of  the  first  conoeption  of  this 
idea,  and  the  chain  of  thought  which  immediately 
ensued,  have  been  displayed  by  the  Abb6  Sicard,  in 
his  course  of  instruction  to  a  person  deaf  and  dumb. 
^*  The  idea,''  he  observes,  ^'  of  a  great  man  is  to  be 
highly  prized,  and  the  consequence  of  this  idea  was, 
that  a  language  of  gesture  and  of  actions  might  exist 
as  well  as  a  language  of  sounds."  Experience  soon  con- 
firmed the  hopes  which  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  had  con- 
ceived; his  efforts  surmounted  the  numerous  difficulties 
he  met  with,  and  he  was  himself  surprised,  in  the  end, 
at  the  result  of  his  exertions. 

The  active  charity  of  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e  did  not 
confine  itself  to  the  instruction  of  these  two  females, 
which  gave  birth  to  his  useful  enterprize.    He  trans- 
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formed  his  house  into  a  school,  where  the  children  of 
the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  found  in  abundance  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  His  fortune,  without  any  assist- 
ance, was  adequate  to  the  support  of  this  admirable 
institution,  and  his  anxiety  for  these  children  surpassed 
that  of  parental  fondness.  In  the  severe  winter  of 
1788,  he  denied  himself  wood  and  cloathing,  and  was 
induced  by  the  importunity  alone  of  his  pupils  to  sub- 
mit to  a  personal  expence  of  300  livres,  (about  15\. 
sterling)  for  which  he  often  reproached  himself. 

His  useful  labours  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
courts.  Joseph  U.  admired  him,  and  placed  a  dis- 
ciple under  his  care,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  into 
Germany  the  benefit  of  this  institution.  He  received 
likewise  from  Catharine  H.  the  most  advantageous 
offers,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  requiring  only  as 
a  mark  of  the  esteem  of  this  princess,  that  she  would 
commit  tp  his  instruction  a  deaf  and  diimb  patient,  a 
native  of  her  dominions. 

Enthusiasm  at  length  led  this  reputable  character 
into  an  act  of  indiscretion.  Affected  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  deaf  and  dumb  youth  which  a  family  dis- 
avowed, he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  pre- 
judice, repaired  to  Toulouse  to  prosecute  the  affair^ 
and  attached  the  authority  of  his  reputation  to  a  false- 
hood, which  was  judicially  recorded. 

The  Abb6  L'Ep^e  died  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1790. 
His  disciples  lamented  his  loss,  and  his  memory  will 
long  be  honoured  by  posterity. 
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EUCLID. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria,  whom  we  shall  not  con- 
fdnndy  as  Valerias  Maximas  has  done,  with  Eaclid 
of  Megara^  fldarished  daring  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
sort  of  Lagas,  about  900  years  before  J.  C.  The  pe* 
riod  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  life  almost  unknown.  All  that  can  be  relied  upon 
iS|  that  he  greatly  distingoished  himself  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics,  and  taught  the  elements 
of  the  science  at  Alexandria,  in  a  manner  the  most 
luminous  and  exact.  Ptolemy  became  his  pupil,  and 
his  school  was  so  famous,  that  Alexandria  continued 
for  ages  the  great  university  for  mathematicians. 

Euclid  directed  his  studies  principally,  if  not  solely, 
to  speculative  geometry.  He  has  left  us  a  work  en- 
titled ^'-  The  Elements  of  Geometry/*  in  fifteen  books.  It 
is,  howe  ver,doubted,by  some  writers,  whether  the  last  two 
books  were  written  by  him;  they  have  been  attributed  to 
Hypsicles,  another  geometrician  of  Alexandria.  These 
Elements  contain  a  series  of  propositions,which  are  con- 
sidered the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  mathematics.  They  have  been  generally  estimated 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  have  reached  our  hands.  Euclid  had  likewise 
written  on  optics,  music,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 
He  was  so  respected,  that  Plato  himself  a  mathema- 
tician, being  asked  concerning  the  building  of  an  altar 
at  Athens,  referred  his  enquirers  to  the  mathematician 
of  Alexandria. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that,  the  celebrated  Pascal, 
at  the  age  of  li,  without  haviDg  even  read  any 
book  of  geometry,  or  being  in  any  manner  instructed 
in  the  science,  was  enabled,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius,  to  demonstrate  one  of  the  most  difficult  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid. 

The  works  of  this  famous  mathematician  have  been 
published  at  Oxford,  by  Gregory,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  1703.  Burmann  has  given  an  edition  of  his 
Elements,  Leipsick,  1769i  in  8vo.  They  have  been 
translated  into  German,  by  M.  Lorenz,  Halle,  1781 ; 
and  in  French  by  Le  Pere  de  Chales,  1746,  in  quarto. 


FAUSrrNA. 

If  virtue  appears  hereditary  in  certain  privileged 
families,  vices  are  sometimes  as  iktal  a  succession, 
whicii  increase  alitiost  always  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  receive  them.  Among  the  examples^  of  this  mer 
lancholy  truth,  we  may  place  in  the  first  rank  the  Em- 
press Faustina,  the  daughter  of  that  Faustina,  who  was 
married  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  wife  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  philosnphpr. 

An  eye  witness  of  the  irregularities  of  an  immodest 
parent,  Faustina,  (ed  away  by  the  warmth  of  her  passions, 
plunged;  at  an  early  age,  with  unblushing  e&rontery 
into  the  career  of  voluptuousness.  The  recollection 
of  her  depravity  restrains  the  pen  o(  the  historian,  and 
imposes  on  him  the  duty  of  covering  with  a  thick  veil 
the  shameful  picture  of  the  life  of  anothcs-  Messalina. 

Marcus  Aurelius  being  sensible  of  the  misconduct  of 
his  wife,  thought  it  prudent  with  philosophical  com- 
posure to  raise  himself  above  popular  prejudice;  and 
to  despise  the  raillery  which  was  levelled  at  his  destiny,, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  at  the  indifference  with 
which  he  submitted  to  his  disgrace.  He  replied  to 
those  friends  who  advised  him  to  repudiate  a  woman 
who  had  dishonoured  his  bed :  ''  By  dismissing  her  I 
must  relinquish  the  empire  which  she  brought  me  as 
a  portion.*^  This  excellent  husband  did  more  than 
tolerate  her  sensuality  :  he  was  even  desirous  of  mani- 
festing his  regard,  as  if  she  had  merited  his  tenderness^ 
and  the  esteem  of  Rome.    He  honoured  her  with  ai 
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title  until* then  unknown.  He  called  her  ''  Mere  des 
armies  et  des  camps."  Her  favourites,  far  from  expe- 
riencing the  effect  of  his  anger,  were  raised  by  him 
to  the  most  important  stations*  It  may  be  said,  tha. 
to  dishonour  him  was  to  create  a  title  to  his  protection, 
Faustina  having  followed  him  in  ajourney  into  Asiat 
died  in  a  village  of  Cappadocia,  called  HalalOf  of  a 
sudden  and  unexpected ,  disorder,  which  immediately 
carried  her  off.  After  her  death  the  stoicism  of  Mar- 
cus AureliuA  again  displayed  itself,  by  the  honours  that 
he  rendered  to  the  memory  of  his  empress.  He  gave 
her  name  to  a  village  where  she  bad  formerly  resided, 
and  established  there  li  Roman  colony.  In  short, 
what  surpasses  all  wonder  and  credibility,  he  com- 
pelled the  senate  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  the  gods,  a 
woman  who  had  been  the  opprobrium  of  the  worU. 
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Charlbs  James  Fox,  who  died  ia  1800,  one  of 
his  majesty's  priocipal  secretaries  of  state,  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  our  greatest  contemporaries. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  headed  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  the  constant  po- 
litical adversary  of-  Mr.  Pitt.  This  struggle  between 
two  such  eminent  men  gave  the  greatest  interest  to 
all  the  debates  during  that  period,  and  fixed  the  atten* 
tion  of  all  parties. 

In  truth,  the  war  of  which  the  independence  of 
America  was  the  object;  the  long-pending  trial  of 
Hastings,  the  'governor  of  India;  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  great  struggle  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  the  emancipation  of  the 
catholics  of  Ireland;  and  the  important  question  of 
of  the  regency,  were  discussions  highly  susceptible  of 
interest.  In  slightly  reviewing  these  great  events,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  Fox  strenuously  opposed 
the  declaration  and  continuance  of  the  war  against 
America,  and  foretold  its  disgraceful  issue;  and  that 
he  contended  with  equal  energy  against  the  rash  and 
ineffectual  attempts  to  crush  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
France.  Upon  these  occasions  l)e  fearlessly  risked  the 
loss  of  his  popularity.  And  when,  as  minister,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  professed,  he  was  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  high  expectations  raised  by  his  splendid  notions  in 
favour  of  peace,  when  death  closed  his  mortal  career.. 
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This  13  a  short  sketch  of  Foz*s  caieer  as  a  stateraiaD, 
upon  which  it  most  be  left  to  posteri^  to  decide. 

His  prirate  character  will  sobject  him  to  diffiereiit 
opinions.  While  living  he  had  many  warm  admirers 
and  friends,  as  well  as  many  who  csensored  his  excesses 
and  regretted  his  dissipation. 

He  was  spmog  from  a  family  distinguished  for  pros- 
perity and  talents.  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was*the  first  who 
distinguished  himself.  He  had  served  the  Stuarts  in 
their  exile,  and  largely  partook  of  their  bounty  upon 
their  restoration.  His  descendant,  Henry  Fox,  after- 
wards Lord  Holland,  was  early  remarkable  as  a  strong 
and  energetic  speaker  in  the  house,  became  at  last  se- 
cretary of  state  under  George  H. ;  but  the  untoward 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  commencement 
of  the  seyen  years'  war,  having  compelled  the  king  to 
change  his  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  to  the  seak 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Holhmd,  who  was  made  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  in  that  station  acquired  an  im* 
mense  fortune. 

Then  arose  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
families,  which  the  fathers  transmitted  to  their  chil- 
dren. Charles  James  Fox  was  the  third  son  of  Lord 
Holland,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idolised  on  account 
of  the  great  qualities  he  displayed,  and  particularly 
his  talent  for  public  speaking.  He  encouraged  this 
free  disposition  to  eloquence,  as  if  to  gratify  in  an- 
ticipation his  jealousy  of  Pitt.  The  latter  was  at  the 
same  time  cultivatiug  with  equal  zeal  and  assiduity 
the  great  talents  which  his  second  son  promised  to 
display. 

The  fondness  of  the  father  admitted  of  no  restraint 
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upon  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Fox.  This  culpable 
neglect  may  accoaot  for,  though  it  cannot  justify^  the 
many  irregularities  in  which  he  afterwards  indulged,  and 
which  led  to  the  utter  dissipation  of  his  fortune.  At 
the  early  age  of  six,  he  seised  a  superb  watch  of  his 
fathcTi  and  threatened  to  break  it :  the  father  repre- 
sented the  folly  of  such  an  act ;  but  the  child  actually 
dashed  it  in  pieces,  without  any  farther  opposition  or 
punishment.  While  Lord  Holland  was  in  administra- 
tion, 4ie  submitted  to  another  whim  of  his  son,  that  of 
emptying  an  ink-bottle  upon  a  long  dispatch  which  he 
had  been  writing,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to 
begin  afresh.  At  another  time  he  actually  threw  into 
the  fire  dispatches  of  the  utmost  importance,  merely 
because  he  pretended  not  to  approve  of  the  contents. 
Lord  Holland  promised  that  he  should  assist  at  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  which  had  been  laid  for  the  de- 
molition of  a  wall  at  Holland  House ;  but  the  work- 
men having  effected  it  sooner  than  was  expected,  the 
indulgent  father  had  the  wall  entirely  rebuilt,  that  it 
might  be  destroyed  again  in  the  presence  of  his  son. 
If  such  was  the  infancy  of  Charles  Fox,  it  was  to  be 
expected  as  he  grew  up  his  passions  would  meet  with  as 
little  controul ;  and  that  the  father  would  have  to  exert 
the  same  patience  and  resignation  in  the  payment  of 
the  larger  debts  which  his  favourite  son  incurred  by 
gaming  and  every  other  excess. 

Yet  with  all  this  propensity  to  extravagance  and 
profusion,  he  completed  his  studies  with  great  credit 
at  Oxford,  though  pleasure  appeared  to  be  his  chief 
employment.  He  returned  from  college  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  learned  languages,  to  read  -  the  best 
authors  with  the  greatest  precision  and  ac<iuracy.    He 
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was  ooly  eighteen  when  he  set  out  upon  his  first  ex- 
cursion to  the  continent,  where  his  excesses  certainly 
outstripped  the  fondness  and  indulgence  even  of  such 
a  father  as  Lord  Holland*  Among  other  debts  con- 
tracted during  thj^  tour,  was  one  of  16,0001.  at  Naplet 
alone.  Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  antici- 
pated all  the  benefit  which  he  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  his  family ;  and  though  he  inherited  by  wiU 
property  to  the  amount  of  40001.  a  year,  it  was  sooa 
dissipated,  and  he  was  left  at  last  without  any  certain 
independent  provision. 

He  was  in  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  before  he 
was  of  age.  In  1772,  his  great  reputation  had  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  at  the  admiralty  board ;  from  which 
he  was  dismissed  by  Lord  North,  in  1774. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Fox  lost  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
eldest  brother,  his  situation  as  a  head  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  last  relics  of  his  fortune.  But  it  was  also  the 
year  when  his  political  principles  acquired  consistency, 
and  he  first  hoisted  the  standard  of  opposition  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Americans. 

He  was  restored  to  the  administration,  and  again 
dismissed  upon  the  appearance  of  his  illustrious  rival, 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  disgrace  was  attributed  to  the  famous 
bill  which  he  attempted  to  carry  for  the  reformation  of 
the  government  of  India.  His  opinions  too,  which 
some  years  favoured  the  cause  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, considerably  diminished  his  popularity.  A 
schism  took,  place  even  in  his  own  party,  and  many  of 
his  oldest  friends  hesitated  in  adopting  some  of  his 
new  political  tenets.  They,  however,  liberally  contri- 
buted to  his  support,  by  raising  and  securing  for  his 
life  an  annuity  of  SOOOl.  which  they  put  it  out  of  his 
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power  to  dissipate.  This  affair  was,  however,  trans^ 
acted  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  there  was  no  dis^ 
honour  in  accepting  it.  It  was  argaed,  that  a  man  of 
his  understanding  and  talents,  if  he  had  employed 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  advantage,  instead  of 
devoting  them  to  his  country,  might  have. gained  a 
splendid  fortune;  and  that  therefore  it  became  all 
liberal  men  to  place  him  in  a  situation  as  liberal  as  his 
conduct  had  been.  He  accepted,  without  meanness,' 
what  had  been  thus  magnificently  provided  for  him; 
but  did  not  change  a  single  opinion  in  consequence. 
He  deprecated  all  Quixotic  enterprizes  against  the 
growing  power  of  France,  and  frequently  proposed 
that  peace  should  be  *  concluded  with  the  republic. 
With  these  pacific  sentiments  he  once  more  became 
minister  in  1806;  and  was  endeavouring  to  realize  his 
favourite  project,  when  death  arrested  his  career,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  becoming  much  more  endeared  to 
the  friends  of  humanity  and.  peace. 

The  splendour  of  his  funeral  obsequies,  and  the 
crowds  that  accompanied  the  procession  to  Westmin- 
ster, attested  the  high  public  sense  entertained  of  his 
character,  and  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  able  a  states- 
man at  so  critical  a  period* 

If  the  peace  of  his  country,  for  which  he  had  always 
struggled,  was  not  indeed  attained,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  it  in  a  fair  progress;  and  he  was  spared 
the  pain  of  witnessing  the  intricate  policy  of  modern 
times  triumph  over  his  favourite  object.  The  part* 
ner  of  his  heart  was  easy.  The  friends  of  his  difficult 
period,  and  the  old  associates  of  his  public  career,  were 
in  the  employment  of  the  state,  and  receiving  the  ho- 
nours that  reward  persevering  virtue.    He  had  through 
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his  short  administration  been  an  enlightened  and  be- 
nevolent minister,  and  nothing  had  detracted  from  hia 
fame.  Let  those  who  wish  he  had  lived  longer,  and 
attained  higher  honour,  rejoice  that  he  lived  so  loogi, 
and  died  regretted  by  the  British  people 
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Galba,  the  son  of  Servius  Sulpicids  Galba^  who 
presumed  to  trace  bis  origin  from  Jupiter  bbA  Pasipfaae, 
was  bom  on  the  gtfa  of  January,  in  the  year  <^  Rome^ 
i^70|  in  a  small  village  of  Italy,  situate. upon  a  moan* 
tain  near  to  Terracina.  He  attached-  himself  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  the  sci- 
ences ;  and  Livia,  to  whom  he  was  related,  inrested 
him  successively  with  several  dignities.  Galignla 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  armies  in  Ger- 
many, al  the  head  of  which  he  was  frequenUy^  victo- 
rious. In  this  state  he  gave  an  extraordinary '  proof 
of  his  moderation,  by  refusing  the  empire  which  was 
offered  to  him  by  his  soldiers  upon  the  deatb  of  Clili- 
gttla*  Olaudius  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Africa,  which  he  quitted  two  years  afterwards,, 
in  order  to  retire  to  Rome.  He  there  lived  for£fteen 
years,  estranged  from  all  public  afiairs,  when  he  was 
made  choice  of  by  Nero  to  govern  in  Spain.  Having 
reprobated  the  cruel  means  that  were  exercised  by 
the  rulers  in  the  distant  provinces,  Nero,  too  im- 
perious to  admit  of  a  censor,  dispatched  an  order 
for  him  to  be  put  to  death.  From  this  punishment 
Galba  escaped,  by  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  in  which  quality  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  of  Gaul.  ''  Galba,**  says  Tacitus,  ^'  un* 
folded  a  secret  to  the  Romans,  fatal  to  himself,  by 
teaching  them  that  an  emperor  might  be  elected  out 
of  Rome." 
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Galba  then,  more  than  twenty-two,  was  of  an  athletic 
figure :  his  different  situations  had  given  him  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He  appeared  worthy  of 
commanding  the  Roman  people :  but  the  massacre  of 
his  marine  troops,  his  austere  character,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  unlimited  confidence  he  placed  in 
deprayed  ministers,  (a  matter  the  more  extraordinary, 
since  he  destroyed  those  belonging  to  Nero)  alienated 
him  from  every  man.  He  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
his  reputation  by  nominating  Lucius  Piso  for  successor, 
whose  illustrious  birth  and  distsinguished  talents 
seemed  deserving  of  the  sovereign  power  :  but  Otho, 
whose  ambition  bad  been  wounded  by  this  choice,  re- 
volted against  him.  We  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  that 
two  soldiers  ^undertook  to  place  the  empire  into  other 
hands,  in  which  they  succeeded,  the  Praetorians  having 
iDlIowed  the  example  of  the  insurgents.  Galba  thought 
that  his  presence  would  allay  the  storm,  but  in  vain : 
be  was  assassinated  iu  uue  uf  the  94uar«:9  uf  Rome  on 
the  l6th  of  January  in  the  year  69,  J.  C.  after  a  reign 
of  seven  months  and  seven  days. 

When  in  private  life,  Galba  rendered  himself  ad- 
mired for  his  virtues;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  rise  with 
his  fortune;  and  his  virtues  became  his  defects. 
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This  celebrated  comediaoi  the  son  of  Peter  Gar- 
Tick,  a  captain  in  the  army,  was  born  at  Hereford, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  17l6«  He  vas  descended 
.  from  a  French  family,  who,  being  protestants,  fled  to 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He 
received  his  education  partly  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Lichfield,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom 
he  went  to  London,  in  1735.  At  twenty  he  lost  his 
father,  and,  finding  himself  without  fortune,  went  to 
Lisbon,  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  studied  the  law ;  but  this  pursuit,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  uncle,  he  soon  quitted,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the  wine  trade. 
This  business  he  shortly  after  abandoned  for  the  stage. 
His  first  attempt  was  made  at  Ipswich,  in  1741,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal;  and  the  applause  he 
met  with  induced  him  to  make  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  HL  From  this  moment  his  repu- 
tation rapidly  encreased.  The  other  theatres  vreft 
deserted,  and  Goodman's  Fields  became  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  fashion,  until  that  theatre  was  shut 
up.  Garrick  then  made  an  engagement  with  Fleet- 
wood, the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane.  To  the  fame  of 
a  celebrated  actor  he  was  desirous  of  joining  that  of 
an  author.  His  first  dramatic  production  was  the 
Lying  Valets  which  had  a  prodigious  run.  In  the 
summer  of  1743,  he  played  in  Dublin  to  such  full 
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houses,  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  crowds, 
occasioned  a  fever  which  was  called  the  Garrick  fever. 
In  1747^  he  became  joint  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and 
introduced  on  the  stage  many  salutary  reforms.    Two 
years  afterward  he  married  Mademoiselle  Violetti,  an 
Italian  stage  dancer,  of  extraordinary  beauty.     In  1763 
he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  made  a  visit  to  Italy ;  and  at  Paris 
he  saw  the  celebrated  Madame  Clairon,  whose  future 
excellence  he  predicted.     During  this  tour  he  was 
every  where  enthusiastically  received.    He  returned 
to  England  in    1765,  and   in   1766  he  brought  out 
the  Clandestine  Marriage^  a  comedy,  written  in  con- 
junction with   the  elder  Colman.     In  1769  he  cele- 
brated  a  fete  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  called  the 
Jubilee  at  Stratford  upon  Avon.    This,  in  the  form 
of  an   entertainment,    was    afterwards   produced    at 
Drury  Lane,  and  met  with  uncommon  success.     In 
1776  he  relinquished  his  concern  in  the  theatre,  for 
35,0001.      Loaded  now  with  wealth  and  reputation, 
triumphing  over  all  his  rivals,  and  cherished  by  per- 
sons the  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  talents,  Gar- 
rick, at  the  age  of  60,  turned  his  thoughts  to  retiring 
from  the  stage.    The  last  character  he  performed  was 
Don  Felix  in  the  Wonder,  in  which   he  even  sur- 
passed himself.    According  to  custom  he  was  desirous 
of  addressing  the  audience,  but  his  feelings  were  too 
much  affected; — his  tears  were  the  only  expression 
of  his  gratitude,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
the  best  eulogy,  and  most  flattering  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  Garrick   had  received.     On   closing  his 
theatrical  career  he  retired  to  Hampton,  where  he  de- 
voted his  hours  to  literature,  blest  with  the  society  of 
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friends  whom  he  respected,  and  of  men  of  letters 
irhooi  he  revered.  In  1773  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Clab,  which  led  him  to  an  intimacy  with 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  literatore  and  the 
arts.  He  died  at  his  house,  in  the  Adelphi,  on  the 
20th  oF  January,  I779y  at  the  age  of  63,  and  was 
bulled  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  private 
friendship. 

inheriting  the  talents  of  Pylades,  of  Roscios,  and 
Batyllas,  Garrick  possessed,  by  nature,  all  the  qua- 
lities necessary  to  an  actor :  a  body  well  proportioned 
and  full  of  grace^  a  voice  clear  and  sonorous,  and  a 
most  retentive  memory :  his  figure  was  lively  and  ani- 
mated ;  his  mind  developed  itself  upon  his  countenance, 
and  his  eyes  displayed  all  that  he  was  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing.   Of  his  talent  for  imitation  and  mimickry, 
the  following  extraordinary  instance  is  recorded.     Du- 
ring his  travels  in  France  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  court.    Seated  in  the  gallery  through  which  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  pass  to  hear  mass,  Louis  XV* 
the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  M.  M.  d'Aumont, 
de  Richelieu,  and  de  Brisac,  directed,  for  a  time,  their 
attention  to  the  English  Roscius.    Gnrrick  lost  no- 
thing of  this  spectacle.    Having  invited  his  friends  to 
supper, — he  said  to  them, ''  I  have  just  seen  the  court, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  extent  of  my  me- 
mory •'^    He  then  ranged  his  friends  in  two  rows,  and 
passing  through  them,  imitated  in  succession,  to  the 
surprize  of  the  spectators,  the  very  gait,  features,  and 
character  of  the  monarch,  and  the  illustrious  person- 
ages he  had  seen. 
Some  time  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  Garrick 
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was  introdoocd  at  St.  James's,  and  received  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  flattering.  He  had  been  long  pre- 
viously acdicited  by  his  friends  to  offer  himself  for  a 
•eat  in  parliament ;  but  this .  he  constantly  declined, 
from  a  persuasion,  as  he  said,  that  he.  could  perform 
his  part  better  at  Drury  Lane  than  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  hospitable  and  generous,  but  very 
vain  and  fond  of  flattery.  He  wrote  several  dramsktic 
pieces,  prologues,  epilogues,  songs,  and  epigrams ;  in 
the  last  he  excelled.  His  works  were  coUected  and 
printed  in  1782,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 


GIBBON, 

This  celebrated  historian  was  born  at  Putney,  in 
17d7i  of  a  genteel  family.    Being  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, be  was  first  placed  at  a  private  school  at 
Kingston,  and  next  at  Westminster,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to   Magdalf  o  College,  Oxford.     At  an 
early  age  he  devoted  himself  to  books  of  controversial 
divinity,  and  particulajriy  those  between  the  papists 
and  protestants.     In  1753,  conceiving  that  the  truth 
lay  only  on  the  side  of  the  Romanists,  he  renounced 
the  protestant  religion  it)  the  presence  of  a  popish  priest 
in  London.    His  father  w^is  greatly  concerned  at  this 
defection  in  an  only  son,  and  to  reclaim  him  sent  him  to 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  under  the  caie  of  Mons.  Pa* 
villiard.  By  the  instruction  of  this  protestant  divine,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  reformed 
communion,  on  Cbristmas-day,  1754.     While  at  Lau- 
sanne he  pursued  his  classical  studies  with  infinite  sac- 
cess,  and  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  French  language. 
It  was  there  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  mini- 
ster, whom  he  was  dissuaded  from  marrying  by  his 
father,  which  induced  him  to  live  single  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    This  lady  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  Necker.    After  a  retirement  of  five 
years  be  returned  to  England,  where  he  began  to  col- 
lect a  noble  library,  and  those  studies  which  had  efOh- 
bellished  bis  retreat  at  Lausanne  proved  to  him  a  source 
of  refined  pleasure  in  the  bustle  of  London. 
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Id  1761,  Gibbon  published,  ia  French,  a  small  vo- 
lume, entitled  "  Essai  sur  Petude  de  la  Litteraitire/* 
which  possesses  considerable  merit.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia.  This  work 
met  with  considerable  success  in  France,  and  caused  the 
author  to  be  favourably  received  into  the  first  circles  at 
Paris,  on  his  quitting  the  army,  in  1763.  From  Paris 
he  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  and  from  thence  into  Italy. 
While  sitting  in  the  ruins  of  the  capitol  at  Rome  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  that  mighty 
empire,  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  This  plan,  con- 
fined at  first  to  the  decay  of  the  capital,  soon  extended 
to  that  of  the  whole  empire,  and  requiring  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  the  utmost  assiduity  and  labour,  com- 
pelled him,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  task  he  had  imposed  on 
himself,  to  abandon  the  classical  authors,  which  had 
been  the  delight  of  his  youth,  and  to  plunge  into  the 
obscure  history  of  the  lower  empire.  In  1767,  he  as- 
sisted M.  Deyverdun  in  writing  the  Memoires  Lit- 
teraies  de  ia  grande  Bretagne.  In  1770  Mr.  Gibbon 
published  in  English,  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ''  Critical 
Observations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid,'*  the  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  refute  Warburton's  Hypothesis 
on  the  descent  of  ^neas.  In  the  same  year,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  estate,  and  in  1774,  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Liskeard.  At  length,  in  1776,  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  *'  'The  De^ 
€line  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^**  which  was  af- 
terwards extended  to  six  volumes  quarto.  On  the 
merits  of  this  celebrated  performance  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.    It  procured  him  from  Hume  and  Robert- 
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son  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  applause,  and 
placed  him  on  the  first  rank  as  an  historian. 

It  mast  not,  however,  be  passed  over,  that  in  this 
truly  splendid  history,  the  author  commenced  an  in- 
sidious attack  against  Christianity  in  several  places,  but 
especially  in  two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  on  the 
growth  and  progress  of  that  religion.  The  opinions  he 
advanced  were  opposed  by  several  writers,  to  one  of 
whom  only,  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  charged  the  author 
with  want  of  fidelity,  did  Mr.  Gibbon  condescend  to 
reply.  He  was  next  employed  by  ministers  in  writing 
a  memoir  in  justification  of  this  country's  going  to  war 
with  France,  for  the  part  taken  by  that  court  in  the 
American  contest.  This  piece  was  written  in  French, 
and  very  generally  admired.  For  this  service  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  held 
till  the  abolition  of  that  Board,  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill. 
In  1783,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  completing  his  history,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  commotion  occasioned  to  neighbouring 
states,  by  the  French  Revolution,  where  he  died  of  a 
dropsy,  January  16,  1794. 

The  labours  of  Gibbon,  even  had  the  result  been  less 
important,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  es- 
teem. Many  a  learned  man  has  doubtless  devoted  his 
life  to  scientific  researches,  but  few  have  rendered  to 
study  a  more  disinterested  homage  than  Mr.  Gibbon. 
During  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  never  laboured 
to  increase  his  fortune,  nor  did  he  toil  for  literary  fame. 
But  his  passion  for  study,  though  excessive,  did  not 
estrange  him  from  the  pleasures  of  social  life;  he 
carried  into  society  the  utmost  courtesy-  and  gaiety  of 
manners :  nevertheless,  his  natural  timidity  restrained 
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him  from  intermeddling  in  public  affairs ;  and  during 
the  eight  years  which  he  sat  in  parliament  prevented 
him  from  distinguishing  himself  as  a  speaker. 

After  his  death  appeared  his  posthumous  works,  with 
his  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  and  edited  and 
finished  by  his  friend  Ijord  SbeffidUI. 
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GOLDSMITH. 

This  celebrated  writer  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  life  was  an  inexplicable  eoigma.  He  was  at  once 
poor  and  prodigal^  a  gamester  and  a  moralist ;  simple 
in  bis  manners^  yet  at  times  excessively  proud :  alter* 
nately  benevolent  and  tender^  morose  and  forbidding, 
his  character  presented  a  perpetual  contrast,  in  some 
measure  consonant  with  the  yicissitudes  of  his  life. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born,  according  to  some 
writers,  in  1731,  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  opinion  of  others,  at  Elphin, 
in  1729*  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education,  and  sent  him  to  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  to 
study  physic.  While  in  that  city  he  had  the  impni* 
dence  to  become  security  for  a  fellow  student,  on 
which  account  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  England, 
but  was  arrested  at  Sunderland,  and  released  by  two 
college  friends,  whom  he  met  with  there.  He  then 
went  to  Holland,  and  travelled  through  Flanders  and 
part  of  Germany  on  foot,  from  whence  he  accom* 
panied  an  English  gentleman  to  Genoa,  and  the  south 
of  France. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1758,  friendless  and 
unprotected,  he  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Peck- 
bam  :  in  that  situation  he  did  not  remain  long,  but 
settled  in  London,  where,  being  reduced  to  a  low 
state,  be  subsisted  by  writing  for  periodical  publica- 
tions. One  of  his  first  performances  was  ^'  Ad  En- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  ^ 
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but  he  sprung  from  obscurity  ia  1765,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  poem,  entitled  The  Traveller,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Society.  The  merits  of  this  production 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  has- 
tened to  visit  the  author  in  his  retirement,  and  became 
at  once  his  benefactor  and  his  friend. 

The  year  following  appeared  his  beautiful  novel  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  from  this  moment  he 
appeared  in  easy  circumstances.  He  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  a  reputable 
way,  but  the  liberality  of  his  temper,  and  a  propen- 
sity to  gammg,  involved  him  in  frequent  difficul- 
ties. In  1768  he  brought  out  his  comedy  of  the 
<<  Good  Natured  Man,"  but  its  reception  was  not 
equal  to  its  merits.  In  1770  he  published  the  **  De- 
$erted  Village^*'  a  poem  in  point  of  description  and 
pathos  above  all  praise.  His  play  of  '^  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,''  followed  in  1772,  which  still  holds  pos- 
sesuon  of  the  stage.  Besides  these  performances  he 
produced  a  number  of  other  valuable  works,  and  died 
by  taking  an  extravagant  dose  of  James's  Powder, 
April  4,  1774.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church- 
yard. 

As  a  poet  and  prose  writer,  the  fame  of  Goldsmith 
is  immortal.  His  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  under  the  form 
of  a  novel  presents  an  excellent  treatise  of  morality, 
and  developes,  in  a  manner  the  most  admirable,  this 
beautiful  thought:  ''  Craignez  heureux,  esperez  f'n- 
fortunezJ*  His  poems,  the  style  of  which  is  a  model 
of  grace,  sweetness,  elegance,  and  dignity,  are  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  of  every  admirer  of  poetical 
compoaitioiM.  His  Traveller  was  regarded  by  Doctor 
Johnson  as  the  finest  poem  which  bad  appeared  since 
the  time  of  Pope* 
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HAMPDEN. 

John  Hampbbn,  an  English  patriot,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Buckingbamshire,  and  bom 
at  London,  in  1594.  In  1626  he  was  elected  a  mem-* 
ber  of  parliament,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  Like  Cromwell,  he  was  one  of  those 
zealous  puritans  who  embarked  in  1637  for  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  whom  an  order  of  council  prevented 
putting  to  sea*  About  that  period  Hampden  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  ship-money,  by  which  he  acquired  great  po- 
pularity. This  business  was  referred  by  the  king  to 
his  twelve  judges ;  ten  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  and  able  reasoning  of  his  counsel,  gave 
their  judgments  against  him.  Hampden,  however,  at- 
tained the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  the 
jHreservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  his 
countrymen  became  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  He 
now  became  a  leading  man  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where  he  rendered  himself  no  less  conspicuous  by  the 
ardour  of  his  patriotism  and  moderation,  than  by  bis 
prudence  and  his  valour.  When  Charles  L  in  or^er 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  people,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  calling  into  power  the  chiefs  of  the  popular 
party,  Hampden  was  made  choice  of  to  be  preceptor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  parliament  whom  the  Earl  of  StraiFord  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  accuse  as  having  excited  the  Scots  to 
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revolti  and  one  of  those  who  were  commissioned  in 
1641,  to  accompany  Charles  into  Scotland,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  that  prince,  under  a  pretext  of  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  He 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  five  members  accused  by 
the  king  of  high  treason,  in  l€42,  for  invading  the 
rights  of  his  prerogative.  This  proceeding  gave  the 
commons  a  knowledge  of  their  power,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  civil  war  soon  after 
broke  out.  Hampden  put  himself  at.  the  head  of  a 
regiment  of  foot,  and  was  shot  in  a  skirmish  by  a 
pistol,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1643.  The  king,  from  roo* 
tives  of  policy  or  generosity  offered  to  send  him  his 
surgeon.  His  death  caused  considerable  sensation  in 
the  minds  of  his  party,  and  excited  no  less  joy  among 
the  royalists. 

The  memory  of  Hampden  will  ever  be  held  in  vene* 
ration.  He  has  been  by  some  writers  compared  to 
Cato  and  to  Brutus.  Nevertheless,  Hume,  in  render- 
ing justice  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  appears  to 
deny  him  the  title  of  a  true  patriot,  leaving  it  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  he  was  actuated  by  ambition,  or  by 
zeal  for  his  country!s  welfare. 

Lord  Clarendon  observes  of  him,  that  he  had  a  head 
to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  heart  to  exe- 
cute any  mischief.  The  events  which  followed  the 
death  of  Hampden  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  died  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory. 


HOGARTH. 

William  Hogarth,  a  -celebrated  painter,  was 
born.ia  London,  in  the  year  I698,  and  bound  appren* 
tice  to  an  engraver  of  arms  on  silver  plate.  Abont 
1720  he  set  up  business  for  himself,  and  his  first  em- 
ployment was  to  engrare  coats  of  arms  and  shop  bills. 
He  next  executed  plates  for  booksellers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  prints  to  Hudibras.  His  first  perform- 
ance, as  a  painter,  was  a  representation  of  the  Wan- 
stead  assembly,  the  portraits  being  taken  from  life.  In 
1730  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  appeared  his  Harlot's  Progress, 
the  success  of  which  stamped  his  reputation,  and  was 
followed  by  other  moral  histories,  no  less  admirably 
executed. 

In  these  compositions  Hogarth  was  not  always  soli* 
citous  about  the  beauty  or  the  correctness  of  his  figures; 
his  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  give  to  his  personages,  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  striking,  the  expression  oi^  the 
passion  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  actuated. 
Innumerable  details  and  allegories,  conspicuous  in 
his  productions,  tend  to  encrease  the  effect  of  the 
scene,  and  to  bring  forward,  with  greater  energy,  the 
principal  characters.  .  The  Progress  of  Vice  is  always 
well  pourtrayed,  immorality  constantly  punished,  and 
virtue  rewarded,  which,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  works.  Hogarth  went  over  to  France, 
after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  while  at  Calais 
began  to  sketch  a  drawing  of  the  gate  of  the  town,  for 
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which  he  was  taken  up,  but  was  soon  after  released. 
This  circumstance  he  ridiculed  in  an  excellent  cari- 
cature. 

Hogarth  has  been  thought  to  have  deviated  from 
his  proper  sphere,  when,  in  1753,  he  published  his 
Analym  of  Beauty.  In  this  work  he  has  endeavonred 
to  fix  the  standard  of  taste  in  this  particular  pointy 
and  successfully  proved,  by  an  infinity  of  examples^ 
that  the  crooked  line  is  that  of  beauty ;  and  that  cii^ 
cular  forms  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Hogarth  was  very  vain,  and  thought  himself  the 
first  painter  of  the  age.  He  was  also  remarkably  ab- 
sent, of  which  the  following  is  an  instance.  ^^Qn 
setting  up  his  carriage  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lord 
Mayor;  and  having  protracted  his  stay  till  a  heavy 
shower  came  on,  be  was  let  out  at  a  different  door 
from  that  by  which  he  entered,  and,  unmindful  of  bis 
carriage,  he  set  off  on  foot,  and  got  home  dripping 
wet.  When  Mrs.  Hogarth  asked  him  where  he  had 
left  the  carriage,  he  said  he  had  forgot  it/'  He  was 
accustomed,  it  is  said,  to  draw  upon  the  nail  of  his 
thumb  the  figures  which  struck  him,  and  the  lememr 
brance  of  which  be  was  desirous  to  preserve.  He 
died  in  1762,  and  was  interred  in  the  churdi-yard  of 
Chiswick. 
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HORTfiNSiUS. 

HciRTBNSits,  wbose  eloqtfedce  •  placed  faim  on  the 
rank  of  the  firat  orators'of  antiquitj,  was  bori»  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  640  of  its  foundation,  1  IS  years  before  J.  C 
aad  eight  years  before  Cicero.  He  vms' called  id  the 
bar  at  l^,  said  at  that  age  gfeatly  dtstlogiiished  biui** 
self  in  two  brilliant  datlsei;  He  defended  the  prcK 
vAce  of  Africa  against  certain  go?em6rS|  by  whom 
it  wasopprened,  aad  pimuln}  fcirNicoUiedes,  king  of 
Bithynia.  *  It  is  from  ttm  period  that  Cit^tc  r«dkoned 
the  fovty  four  years  which  Hortensina  pAssed  itf  the 
exercise  of  his  profession. 

After  having  defitaded,  with  infinity  success,  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  Hoiw 
tensius  was  intrusted  with  affairs  of  still  greater  impor* 
tance ;  but  the  war  of  the  allies,  by  cbiecking  the  flow 
of  his  eloquence,  effaced  for  a  time  his  glory,  and 
opened  to  him  a  new  career.  The  advocate  of  .Nico- 
medes  appeared  as  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  legions, 
and  merited  by  his  valour  to  be  raised,  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Peace, 
however,  restored  him  to  his  former  occupations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dictates  of  friendship  in- 
duced him  to  defend  the  despicable  Verres,  whom  the 
people  of  Sicily  denounced.  At  this  moment  he  had 
an  adversary  worthy  of  him.  The  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero, and  the  notoriety  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  Ver- 
res, compelled  Hortensius  to  abandon  his  client,  who 
condemned  himself  to  exile. 
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Hortensius  was  succeuiyely  edile  and  consul.  He 
was  at  first  jealous  of  Cicero:  he  became  at  length 
his  friend.  These  two  great  men  considered  them- 
selves less  as  rivals  than  associates  in  the  same  honour, 
4ind  the  same  glory. 

Hortensitts  died  at  the  age  of  64,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Paulus  and  of  Marcellus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  7M. 

It  is  from  Cicero  that  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
merit  of  Hortensius.  **  His  memory  faithful  and  re- 
tentivCi''  he  observes,  ''recalled  to  him  every  thing  he 
conceived ;  the  same  words,  the  same  things,  «nd  the 
same  plan.  His  style  asvumed,  at  times,  an  Asiatic 
tone,  from  the  pomp  of  his  images  and  the  coneiseness 
of  his  thoughts.  The  sound  of  his  voice  was  soft  and 
harmonious.  The  only  reproach  which  attaches  to 
this  excellent  orator  was  an  affectation  of  gesture  and 
•f  declamatipn.^ 
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HUM£. 

David  Hums  was  born  at  EdiDburgh,  <fb  thefi6th 
of  Aprily  1711,  of  a  family  diBliDguished  rather  by  lU 
rank  than  its  opulence.  While  he  was  yet  in  his  in- 
fancy his  father  died,  and  he  continued  under  the 
watchful  care  of  his  mother^  who,  though  still  young 
and  handsome,  rejected  every  overture  that  might 
have  led  to  a  second  marriage,  in  order  to  devote  all 
her  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children*  Hume, 
gifted  with  a  natural  quickness  of  understanding,  pur- 
sued  his  studies  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  success^ 
and  imbibed  so  decided  a  taste  for  philosophy  and 
literature,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  apply  himself 
to  any  other  study.  The  intreaties  of  his  family,  and 
the  necessity  of  improving  his  fortune  by  the  emoln* 
ments  of  a  profession,  induced  him  to  try  successively 
the  bar  and  commerce ;  but  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  these,  and  every  other  pursuit,  rendered  all  his  at- 
tempts abortive,  and  he  returned  with  renewed  avidity 
to  his  books.  That  he  might  be  no  longer  estranged 
from  them  by  the  dread  of  dependance,  he  determined 
to  prevent  it  by  the  strictest  economy.  He  went  to 
France,  settled  at  first  at  Rheims,  then  at  La  Fleche, 
and  in  that  profound  solitude  persevered  in  a  plan  of 
intense  but  varied  studies*  It  was  there  his  first  phi- 
losophical works  were  written.  Upon  bis  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  published,  in  1738,  his  Treaiue 
on  Human  Hature,  and  a  more  unfortunate  productioa 
never  was  attempted;  to  use  his  own  expression,  it 
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fell  $tUUbam  from  the  press.  Disappointed,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  was  aboat  to  engage  in  other  works, 
when  he  was  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  side,  tempted  by  offers  which  drew  him 
from  his  obscurity,  and  ultimately  advanced  both  his 
fortune  arfd  reputation.  After  having  been  sometime 
connected  with  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  he  accom* 
panied  General  Sinclair  to  Venice  and  Turin.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  a  public  in« 
stitution  in  London,  a  situation  which  probably  first 
suggested  the  idea,  while  it  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
of  writing  his  Hidory  of  England.  In  1763  he  went 
to  Paris,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  under  Lord  Hert- 
ford; and  after  the  departure  of  his  principal,  received 
the  title,  and  executed  the  functions  of  Cbarg6  d'Af- 
faires.  In  1767  he  was  made  under  secretary  of  state ; 
but  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  that  conspi- 
cuous station,  for  little  more  than  a  year,  he  renounced 
all  public  business;  and,  in  1769,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
the  centre  of  his  family  and  numerous  friends,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  independance,  which 
he  deserved  by  his  virtues  and  his  talents.  He  died 
in  1776. 

Hume  has  candidly  acknowledged  that  a  passion  for 
literary  fame  was  always  predominant  in  him.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  his  reputation,  now 
so  solidly  established,  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  his 
Hterary  labours ;  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  anti** 
cipated,  than  actually  enjoyed,  his  celebrity.  His  first 
attempts  completely  failed ;  his  Eaays  had  a  partial 
sale ;  but  his  Treatise  of  the  Hwmm  Undentanding  was 
scarcely  noticed.    He  began  his  history  from  the  ae* 
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cetMOQ  of  the  Stuart  family,  not  intendiag  at  first  to 
pursue  the  narrative  through  a  long  and  tedious  period 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Completelj  independant,  both  in 
miod  and  fortune,  soaring  above  all  popular  prejudices, 
and  with  no  other  solicitude  but  for  the  triumph  of 
truth  over  party^spirit,  he  had  flattered  himself  that  at 
length  success  would  amply  repay  his  labours.  But 
bow  severe  was  his  disappointment !  an  universal  cry 
of  indignation  was  raised  against  him.  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  whigs  and  tones ;  members  of  the  esti^ 
blishment  and  non-conformists ;  the  religious  and  the 
profaue ;  courtiers  and  plebeians,  all  combined  to  vent 
^their  rage  against  the  man  who  had  dared  to  shed  a 
generous  tear  upon  the  fate  of  the  First  Charles  and 
of  Strafford.  And  what  was  still  more  unfortunate  for 
the  author,  when  this  rage  had  subsided  the  book  it« 
self  was  forgotten.  There  were  few  who  could  even 
bear  to  read  it;  not  more  than  forty-five  copies  were 
sold  in  a  year.  Hume,  dispirited  by  this  seemingly 
universal  prejudice  against  him,  had  determined  to 
leave  England  and  settle  in  France ;  but  on  the  pio» 
bability  of  a  war  taking  place,  he  remained  and  calmly 
continued  his  work.  The  second  volume,  which  a|>- 
peared  in  1756,  was  more  favourably  received,  and 
assisted  the  sale  of  the  other.  But  his  Huiaty  of  the 
Home  of  Tudor,  published  in  1759,  raised  as  great  a 
clamour  against  him  as  the  first.  The  whig  party,  then 
in  administration,  censured  him  for  attributing  abso* 
lute  power  to  Elizabeth,  and  fpr  his  assertion  that  ge** 
nuine  British  freedom  could  not  be  traced  to  m<Mre  than 
a  century  back.  At  length  be  completed  his  work,  m 
1761,  by  the  Hukny  of  the  Pbmte^eneti,  which,  as  ht 
himself  avers,  met  with  very  littk  success* 
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To  console  him  for  the  indifference  which  hit  coim- 
trymen  betrayed,  Home  received  ample  satisfactiofi 
by  the  unreserved  applause  of  the  Continental  literati. 
While  England  indulged  the  most  singular  prejudices 
against  this  celebrated  man,  France,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  had  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  historians. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  are  few  writers 
who  combine  in  a  greater  degree  all  the  qualities  es- 
sential in  an  historian.  It  was  the  first  time  that  phi- 
losophy could  be  said  to  guide  the  pen  of  history. 

.The  other  writings  of  Hume  will  also  place  him  in  a 
distinguished  rank  among  modern  authors.  He  has 
thrown  a  nfew  light  upon  almost  every  subject  he  has 
treated,  and  will  always  be  esteemed  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  meditation.  As  a  philosopher  he  may 
be  considered  a  disciple  of  Bacon  and  Locke;  but 
^among  the  disciples  of  these  great  men,  he  is  pecu- 
liarly remarked  fur  his  aversion  to  all  metaphysical 
theories.  He  combats  with  vigour  and  success  those 
arguments  a  priori,  those  abstract  principles  which 
enable  a  man  to  praise  whatever  he  pleases.  It  must 
be  confessed  indeed,  that  his  dislike  of  arbitrary  sup* 
positions  altimately  led  him  to  scepticism,  if  not  to 
positive  disbelief. 

It  gives  us  more  pleasure  to  consider  Hume 
.as  a  man.  His  disposition  was  mild,  benevo- 
lent, and  generous ;  his  temper  even,  placid,  and 
gay.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  extremely  be-, 
loved  by  those  who  associated  with  him.  Always 
soaring  above  the  petty  prejudices  of  mankind; 
guarded  in  his  own  conduct,  and  indulgent  to  that  of 
Others^  he  preserved  his  own  life  and  character  from 
calumny ;  ao4  it  was  only  by  his  works  that  he  was 
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sa  often  the  objeel  of  maKgDityand  hatred.  He  died 
as  he  ]iyed.  Altacked  by  a  slow  hat  incurable  cUseasey 
he  beheld,  without  dismay,  the  gradual  dtoMHution  of 
his  strength;  aiid  preserred  almost  to  his 'last  mo- 
ments his  ardour  for  study,  his  habitual  sereirity  and 
even  gaiety  of  temper.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  said  to  his  phji«ician,  ^' I  am  goingas  fdstas  my 
enemies,  if  I  have  any,  can  wish,  and  a^  calmly  as 
my  best  friends  can  desire/' 

We  shall  close  this  memoir  of  Mr.  Hume  with  the 
following  description  of  his  character,  written  by  him- 
self. ^*  I  am,  or  rather  was,  (for  that  is  the  style  I 
must  now  use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  emboldens 
me  the  more  to  speak  my  sentiments)  I  was,  I  say, 
a  man  of  mild  disposition ;  of  command  of  temper ;  of 
an  open,  social,  and  cheerful,  humour,  capable  of  at- 
tachment, but  little  susceptible  of  enmity;  and  of 
great  moderation  in  all  my  passions.  Even  my  love 
of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion,  never  soured  my 
temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappoint* 
ments.  My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
young  and  careless,  as  well  as  to  the  studious  and  li- 
terary ;  and  as  I  took  particular  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  modest  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In 
a  word,  though  most  men,  any  wise  eminent,  have 
found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  was  never 
touched,  or  even  attacked,  by  her  baneful  tooth ;  and 
although  I  wantonly  exposed  myself  to  the  rage  of 
both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  seemed  to  be 
disarmed,  in  my  behalf,  of  their  wonted  fury. 

'*  My  friends  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any 
one  circumstance  of  my  character  and  conduct;  not 
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but  that  the  zetloiB,  we  may  well  supposei  would  have 
heea  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  stovy  to  my 
disadvantage,  hut  they  could  not  find  any  which  they 
thought  would  wear  the  face  of  prohahility.  I  cannot 
say  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration 
of  myself,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced  one ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  fiact  which  is  easily  cleared  and 
ascertained/' 


I 
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JOHNSON. 

Enolanb  has  now  placed  Samuel  Johnson  at  the 
head,  of  its  most  celebrated  literati,  its  purest  writers, 
and  most  rigid  moralists :  she  justly  considers  him  as 
the  most  judicious  critic,  the  best  informed,  most  in- 
genious and  fertile  writer  of  the  last  century. 

He  was  horn  at  Litchfield,  in  1709,  and  in  early 
life  experienced  the  truth  of  what  he  has  himself  so 
forcibly  expressed  :«— 

Slow  rises  wortb,  by  fraverty  depressed. 

He  endeavoured  to  establish  a  school  at  Birmingham ; 
but  haviDg  no  other  scholars  than  Garrick  and  his 
brother,  he  determined  to  accompany  them  to  Lon- 
don* He  there  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
writing  for  a  public  journal,  in  which  he  inserted 
many  admirable  pieces.  Sometime  after,  having  lost 
his  friend  Savage,  he  published  the  life  of  that  un- 
fortunate and  eccentric  bard,  and  gave  a  favourable 
idea  of  his  own  talent  for  discernment  and  just  criti- 
cism. But  what  stamped  his  fame  was  his  celebrated 
Dictionary,  the  mere  conception  of  which  evinced 
the  man  of  genius,  while  its  execution  proved  his 
extensive  and  varied  learning.  In  the  prospectus  of 
this  great  work  he  detailed  the  plan  which  he  intended 
to  follow ;  which  consisted  in  determining  the  ortho- 
graphy of  every  English  word,  with  its  etymology,  and 
the  various  senses  in  which  it  was  used  in  different 
authors.    When  this  prospectus  appeared  in  the  jour- 
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nals  of  the  day^  Dodsley^  and  a  number  of  other  book- 
sellers,  agreed  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  great 
undertaking.  Johnson^  thus  encouraged,  hired  a  house, 
employed  several  amanu^irs^i;  and  during  nine  years 
devoted  himself  to  this  stupendous  work  with  indefa- 
tigable iteti  arid  activrty.  At  the  enfd  of  tUai  period 
he  pabliHfaed  this  pride  of  English  lifemtute^,  Md  tli(j 
best  mode)  for  every  teti^ynal  dicf^tfMiYf, 

B«rt  the  sttJ^ntton  of  Johnson  WA«  iitfi  M^ly  ticcn- 
pied  by  this  eilgag^ttf^nt,  important  as  it  ^as.  In  the 
interim  he  had  written  his  trafg^dy  of  Irene;  which, 
for  a  long  tim^,  ^as  reje^tefd  by  thie  managers,  aiid  at 
length  performed  under  the  auspices  of  Garrick.  This 
play,  though  written  in  that  bold  and  manly  style 
which  distinguished  all  his  works,  and  embellished  by 
the  graces  of  poetry,  had  otily  fiine  represehtatioffir, 
and  never  obtainfed  the  success  it  deserved. 

Johnson  then  teMtihctd  the  9tage,  atid  undertook 
8  periodical  ptiblicatroh,  in  the  manner  of  the  Specta- 
tor, ttfvder  the  n^tne  of  the  Ramhter.  He  was  the 
dole  attthor  of  the  variotr^  pap^rs^  with  very  few  ex- 
cepttoniS ;  and  in  these  be  di^Iayed  the  mt)st  profound 
knowledge  of  mankind^  miAgled  with  most  judicious 
criticiims  upon  the  best  established  works  of  his 
countrymen.  The  publication  of  the  Rambler  in- 
doced  Dr.  Hawkesitorth  to  engage  in  a  similar  mis'*' 
eellany.  Johnson  essentially  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cess^ hj  furnishing  several  articles  under  the  signature 
T,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  elegahce  of  style, 
their  strength  of  thought,  and  soundness  of  criti- 
cism. 

As  Johnson  wrote  for  money,  he  successively  pub* 
lished  a  great  fariety  of  works,  among  which  we  may 
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dittingvith  Itauda$j  the  Idkry  a  Few  polUieal  pamph- 
lets^ and  die  Jmamtjf  to  the  Hebridu. 

Bat  his  most  celebrated  prod  action  is  the  licef  ^f 
tie  Snglitk  Poet$t  which  he  undertook  at  the  requeM 
of  tbe  bocAsellerft,  and  which  is  perhaps  anrivalled  in 
the*  aonals  of  biography  and  criticism.  It  wa^  justly 
considered  a  most  astonishing  circumstance,  tbat-at 
his  age,  and  so  loaded  with  infirmities  as  he  was,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  combine  in  one  work  so 
much  tagacity  and  knowledge,  appreciating  with  stick 
accuracy  the  distinct  merit  of  snch  a  crowd  of  authors, 
and  delivering  his  sentiments  in  a  atyle  so  elegant  and 
so  rapid. 

Johnson  had  for  a  long  time  established  a  olub| 
which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  frequented  by  the 
ficst  literary  men  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  society  that  he  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life*  His  income,  since  1762,  had  been  more  ample 
and  secure,  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  jof  3001. 
per  annum,  which  the  king  had  conferred  upon  him, 
mot  for  what  he  was  to  do,  hut  for  what  he  had  done : 
these  were  the  very  words  of  the  minister  wHen  he 
announced  the  roval  benefaction. 

While  death  seemed  to  be  at  a  distance,  Johnson 
had  dreaded  its  very  name;  but  his  fears  vanished 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  had  only  two  days  to 
live.  He  expired  on  the  13th  of  December,  1784. 
It  was  not  merely  in  his  last  moments  that  his  piety 
was  displayed :  he  had  always  been  a  religious  man  ; 
but  while  his  faith  readily  admitted  every  article  of 
christian  belief,  he  was  singularly  incredulous  when- 
ever religion  was  not  concerned.  This  made  Hogarth 
say,  **  Johnson  believes  in  the  Bible,  but  he  believes 
in  nothing  else." 
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A»  a  writer  few  have  done  sach  eMeatial  tcrnee  to 
this  country,  by  fixing  its  kngoage  aad  ragalating  its 
idoniKty.  In  his  person  Johnion  was  luge,  robast, 
and  nowieldy.  In  ooaversation  vioksnl,  potitife,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction.  He  was  a  lealovs  advo* 
eate  for  truth,  and.  for  the  christian  religion,  as  pto* 
fessed  in  the  church  of  England.  In  polilios  ka  was 
a  Tory,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  friend  to  the 
house  of  Sivart.  H^  had  a  noble  iodependeaoa  of 
mind.  His  judgment  was  uncommonly  aeat^  his 
imagination  quick  aad  ready,  his  memory  tenaeioiiSi 
and  his  conversation  brilliant  and  iastractive. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  twelve  vcdames 
aetavo« 
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LE  KAIN. 

After  having  tried  his  powers  in  an  indi£ferent 
company  of  comedians  that  occasionally  performed 
dramatic  representations  at  the  h6tel  de  Tonnerre,  Le 
Kain  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Franfai$,  in  the 
character  of  Titus^  in  the  tragedy  of  Brutui,  on  the 
14th  of  September  1750.  His  performancCi  though 
highly  applauded  by  some,  was  condemned  by  others, 
and  so  commented  upon  by  his  rivals,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  an  engagement  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  the  Princess  of  Robecq  honoured  him 
with  her  support.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Madame 
de  Pompadour  permitted  him  to  act  the  part  of 
Orosmane,  at  Versailles.  He  there  triumphed  over 
the  insensibility  /of  the  king,  who,  on  quitting  the 
theatre,  exclaimed,  ''  he  has  made  me  weep  who  seldom 
shed  tears.**  This  expression  established  the  reputation 
of  Le  Kain.  He  was,  nevertheless,  an  object  of  envy ; 
he  was  called  by  his  enemies  the  ctmoulsiannaire,  and 
to  add  to  his  vexation,  he  was  attacked  by  a  malady 
which  confined  him  to  his  chamber  for  six  months. 
During  this  period  he  profoundly  reflected  on  the 
excellence  of  his  art,  and  upon  his  reappearance  pre- 
pared his  friends  to  see  him  but  feebly  applauded. 
He  had  in  fact  altered  his  manner  of  acting.  His 
former  vehemence,  which  seduced  a  portion  of  his 
auditors,  he  wholly  abandoned,  and  his  performance 
was  so  dignified  and  correct,  that  many  pronounced 

he  had  lost  all  his  energy.    Le  Kain,  however,  per- 
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sisted  in  this  style  of  acting ;  the  pit  listenedi  the  con- 
noisseurs supported  him,  and  every  day  he  had  the 
felicity  to  acquire  new  admirers. 

LeKain  was  of  the  middling  size,  indifferently  made, 
and  of  coarse  features ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages he  compelled  the  public  to  exclaim,  on  innumer- 
able occasions,  qu*  tl  est  beau !  The  French  stage  is 
indebted  to  him  for  its  attention  to  costume,  to  scenic 
propriety,  and  for  the  dignity  and  pomp  at  present  at- 
tendant on  theatrical  representations. 

Although  he  had  previously  suffered  by  along  indis- 
position he  performed  the  character  of  VendAme,  on 
the  24th  of  January  1778,  in  which  he  even  surpassed 
himself,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  February  in  the  same 
year. 

£ducated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  the 

genius  of  Le  Kain  was  more  solid  than  brilliant ;  his 

judgment  was  correct,  and  his  heart  excellent;  and 

though  accused  at  times  of  avarice,  many  unfortunate 

persons  experienced  proofs  of  his  liberality.    Voltaire 

called  him  his  Grand  Acteur,  his  Garrick,  his  enfant 

cheriy  received  him  every  year  with  much  courtesy  at 

Fernez,  yet  he  never  saw  him  perform  at  the  Theatre 

Fran^ais.    When  Le  Kain  made  his  deb&t  Voltaire  was 

in  Prussia,  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  in  the  year 

1778,  Le  Kain  was  no  longer  in  being. 
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ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN. 

Mart  Angelica  Kauffman  was  born  at  Coira^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons^  in  1742.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Kauffman,  portrait  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Bregentz,  upon  the  lake  of  Constance,  from 
whom  she  received  lessons  in  painting  and  music.  This 
latter  art,  for  some  time,  took  entire  possession  of  her 
mind ;  but  journeying  with  her  father  to  Milan,  she 
applied  herself  seriously  to  the  study  of  painting,  and 
copied  a  great  number  of  works  of  the  principal  Italian 
masters.  From  Milan  she  repaired  to  Naples,  in  1763, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome,  in  which  city  she  prosecuted 
her  labours  with  great  success.  In  1765  she  came  to 
England,  where  her  reputation  had  preceded  her :  she 
was  elected  a  royal  academician  in  1767;  and  received 
from  the  members  of  the  society  all  the  consideration 
due  to  her  talents. 

During  her  residence  in  England,  Angelica  married  ; 
but  having  been  unfortunate  in  her  choice,  the  con- 
nexion was  only  productive  of  unhappiness.  On  her 
return  to  Rome  she  entered  again  into  wedlock,  which 
proved  more  felicitous  than  the  former  union. 

Few  females  have  painted  history  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  Angelica  Kauffman.  Her  figures,  of  me- 
dium size,  are  light  and  graceful,  her  compositions 
poetical  and  ingenious,  and  her  expressions,  in  gene- 
ral, happy  and  sprightly*  Her  colouring  was  soft 
and  harmonious,  and  in  the  best  manner  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians.     In  her  latter  years  she  gave  more 
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energy  to  her  tints,  bj  studying  the  Venetian  masters. 
She  had  formed  her  style  after  the  antique,  and  was 
enabled  to  give  the  air  of  Grecian  beauties  to  her  fe- 
male figures ;  in  those  of  men  she  has  been  less  sac- 
cessful ;  they  for  the  most  part  are  wanting  in  vigour 
and  character,  and  have  the  physiognomy  of  women. 

The  works  of  Angelica  KaqfFman  have  employed 
the  most  skilful  engravers  in  £urope:  she  engraved 
with  her  own  hand  several  of  her  productions,  in  an 
easy  and  flowing  manner.    She  died  at  Rome. 
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CLAUDE  LE  LORRAINE. 

The  landscapes  of  Claude  le  Lorrakie  afe  models  of 
perfeetion;  he  had  the  talent  of  uniting  beauty  of 
situation  to  truth,  of  colouring.  Inferior  to  Poussin, 
in  point  of  richness  of  Composition^  he  surpasses  him 
in  real  gradation,  and  in  the  variety  Of  the  effects 
of  light.  He  has  the  same  advantage  over  the  Caraeci, 
DomenichinOi  and  all  the  landscape  painters  of  the 
Italian  scho<rf,  v^ith  the  exception  of  Titian,  who  pos* 
sessed  a  strength  of  colouring  beyond  all  his  com- 
petitors. Some  Flemish  masters  are  even  superior  to 
Claude  in  point  of  neatness  of  detail,  and  elegance 
of  pencil ;  but  he  has  depictured  in  the  finest  style 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  the  character  of  their  different 
species* 

He  is  indebted  for  his  extraordinary  skill  neither  to 
the  masters  from  whom  he  received  his  first  lessons, 
nor  to  the  vivacity  of  innate  genius*  Bom  of  obscure 
parents,  deprived  of  education,  stupid  in  appearance, 
he  scarcely  knew  how  to  write  his  name.  The  rules 
of  perspective  which  he  acquired  from  Goffredi  at 
Naples,  appeared  to  be  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  he  laboured  for  a  time  without  any  improvement 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure. 
Those  he  has  introduced  in  his  pictures  are  below 
mediocrity,  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  his  deficiency  of 
genius  in  that  respect,  that  he  frequently  conunitted 
the  task  of  enlivening  his  landscapes  to  a  foreign 
hand.  The  superlative  talent  which  he  aftelwards 
evinced  was  the  result  of  excessive  meditation  and 
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indefatigable  study.  He  passed  hoar  after  hour  in 
contemplating,  either  in  the  jneadows  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  the  effects  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  at  dif-. 
ferent  periods  of  the  day.  He  observed  the  appear-- 
ance  of  the  mountains,  of  the  horizon,  of  cloiAis,  a'nd 
of.  tempests.  Returning  home  full  of  those  recollec- 
tions, he  took  up  his  pencil,  and  never  abandoned  it 
until  he  was  enabled  to  reproduce  upon  the  canvas  the 
objects  which  had  previously  struck  him.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  his  pictures  are  in  rivalship  with 
nature  ;  the  more  they  are  studied,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  imitation. 

Claude  Gele6  was  born  in  I6OO,  in  the  diocese  of 
Toul,  in  Lorraine,  from  whence  he  acquired  his  name. 
After  leaving  school,  where  he  learnt  but  little,  he 
Has  placed  with  a  pastry-cook,  aa  occupation  which 
be  followed  to  no  greater  advantage.    He  then  weat 
to  Rome,  and  being  out  of  employ^  entered  into  the 
service  of  Augustin  Tassi,  a  painter,  where  he  acquired 
'  the  avt  of  mixing  colours.    While  with  this  master  he 
imbibed  a  taste  ibr  painting.     As  he  advanced  in  his 
Atudies  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  returned  to  Rome,  undertook  a  journey  into 
hoKTome,  from  whence  hje  travelled  into  Italy,  whejcie 
he  settled,  and  arrived  at  perfection  in  his  art.    He 
long  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Pope  Urban  VIU.  augi 
after  having  followed  a  laborious  career,  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  his  reputation  and  to  his  fortune,  he  died 
of  the  gout,  at  the  age  of  forty^two.     His  works  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  always  sold  at  considerable 
prices.    Many  engravers,  among  others  Vivares  ai^ 
Woollett  have   depicted   the   labours  of  Claude    le 
Loritine.    He  left  behind  hinv  a  great  numbe;r  of 
ir?i1iia,ble  designs. 
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LUTHER. 

A  6BN  BEAL  system  of  corruf^tion  hadcrepit inanu^og 
the  clergy ;  tuxury  aod  ignoicance  were  the  ebwacter 
of  the  prelates,;  tiiey  weve  swayed  by  ambiibioo.  The 
popes;  who  origiuaUy  held  their  aaihordiy  under  the 
emperors,  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  rJgb^  of  in* 
veating  aod  deposing  them.  Their  aupiemacy  was  ea«> 
iablished  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  twelftb  century 
a  legate  of  the  pope,  becauae  the  Emperor  Barbarossa 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  holy 
see,  replied  with  great  simplicity,  imd  if  the  Emperor 
does  not  hold  his  crown  from  the  p&pe,  from  mhom  ihem 
does  he  hold  it  ?  In  the  next  century  Boniface  VIIL 
wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair — Know  that  you  are  eubfect  to 
us  in  temporal  things  as  well  as  in  spiritual.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  John  XXII.  declares,  That  the  Emperor 
Louis  V.  is  an  heretic^  that  he  divests  him  of  all  his  pro* 
perty^  mo/veable  and  immoveable^  of  all  claim  to  the  em- 
pire,  Sfc.  It  was  then  in  vain  to  look  for  the  traces  of 
those  ^virtues  aod  talents  which  had  distinguished  the 
ages  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose.  At  length, 
princes  tired  out  with  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  the 
people  wearied  with  the  scandalous  lives  and  cove^ 
ousness  of  the  prelates,  had,  for  a  length  of  time, 
required  a  reformation  in  the  clergy.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things,  when  a  plain  monk,  scarcely  risen  from 
the  dust  of  the  schools,  undertook,  by  himself,  to  bring 
about  so  gr^at  a  revolution. 

This  monk  was  Martin  Luther,  born  at  Eisleben,  in 
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Saxony^  in  1483,  and  son  of  a  common  blacksmith. 
His  father,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  his 
circomstancesy  gave  him  a  good  education,  of  which 
he  availed  himself.  Having  been  present  at  a  fatal 
accident  which  happened  to  one  of  his  companions, 
who  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  his  side,  Luther 
considered  this  accident  as  a  warning  from  heaven ; 
determined,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life,  and  entered  himself  -among 
the  hermits  of  St.  Atigustin,  at  Erfurth.  There  giving 
himself  up  with  uncommon  ardor  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  as  well  as  to  that  of  scholastic 
divinity,  studies  then  much  in  fashion,  he  soon 
was  able  to  become  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Wirtemberg,  where  he  alternately  gave  lectures  of 
philosophy  and  theology  with  eqtial  success.  Luther, 
feeling  his  superiortt}^  became  by  degrees  more 
bold  and  enterprising.  Courageous  and  disinterested, 
actuated  moreover  by  a  strong  passion  for  celebrity 
and  a  tdste  for  innovation,  he  knew  how  to  avail  hiob- 
self  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  sent  into  Germany 
by  Leo  the  Tenth  to  sell  indulgences;  and  he  thnoH 
dered  in  his  writings  against  the  court  of  Rome.  Per« 
ceiving  that  the  moment  for  attacking  it  with  success 
was  arrived,  Luther,  after  having  loudly  declaimed 
against  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  attacked  the  induU 
gences  themselves;  and  the  thesis  which  he  pub- 
lished at  this  epoch,  produced  such  a  sensation-  in  all 
Germany,  that  not  only  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony, 
but  also  the  Elector  Palatine  and  several  bishops,  de- 
clared themselves  secretly  in  his  favour.  Things  were 
even  carried  to  such  a  length  that  a  missionary,  named 
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Telzel,  was  near  having  his  brains  clashed  oot  by  the 
workmen  in  the  mines.  Meanwhile  Luther  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  legate  of  the  holy  see, 
courageously  accepted  of  the  invitation,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  example  of  the  cruel  fate  which  John  Huss 
had  experienced.  He  defended  himself  with  boldness. 
Far  from  setting  Rome  at  defiance,  he  had  written 
a  letter  of  submission  to  the  pope;  but  afterwards^ 
tired  with  insults,  his  character  naturally  haughty, 
violent,  and  irascible,  led  him  to  retort.  All  Ger'> 
many,  fixing  its  attention  on  Luther,  admired  the  in- 
trepidity of  a  common  monk,  who  alone  dared  so 
vigorously  to  censure  the  abuses  of  the  pontificate^ 
and  who,  treating  the  pope  as  his  equaly  burned  his 
bulls,  in  return  for  his  having  burned  his  writings^ 
Emboldened  by  his  successes,  and  no  longer  fearing 
to  attack  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  afterwards  carried 
away  by  pa8sion>  he  soon  attacked  several  articles  of 
bis  dogma. 

The  Emperor  €harles  V.  having  convoked  a  diet  at 
Worms,  in  1521,  in  order  to  hear  Luther,  this  re- 
former attended  it  with  a  passport,  but  refused'  to 
retract  his  bold  propositions.  At  his  return  the  Eleo- 
toi  of  Saxony,  his  protector,  kept  him  shut  up  in  a 
eastle,  to  protect  him  from  the  attempts  of  his  enemies^ 
It  was  a  little  after  this  epoch  that  the  faculty  of  theo* 
logy  in  Paris  anathematized  him,  and  Heory  VHI.  king 
of  England,  published  several  pieces  against  him^  Lu- 
ther, tired  of  being  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress, 
soon  appeared  again  in  Germany,  where  his  eloquence 
and  writings  still  augmented  the  number  of  his  sec^ 
taries.  That  which  he  published  on  the  abolition  bi 
bisbopricks,  abbeys,  and  all  kind  of  benefices,  was 
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Mgerljr  adopted  by  the  princes.  Thanks  to  this  new 
g€i4^1 :.  the  greater  part  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  rushes,  of  the  chujsches  and  moDasteries,  which 
affsffded  them  the  ineans  of  repairiog  the  deficiencies 
wbiaK  Ihtis  aaibitioB  or  misconduct  had  caused  in 
ibttf'  fiaMoes.  Some  of  them  more  wise,  among 
Olhcli»  the  Slector  of  Saxony,  employed  this  wealth  ia 
the  endowmeot  of  hospitals^  or  houses  of  education, 
and  thus  cqov^^^  to  the  benefit  of  tthe  indigent  and 
thA  pixigresa  of  learning  those  riches  which  partly 
had  fot  a  length  time  served  to  propagate  idleness. 
Luther^  by  his^  new  doctrine,  having  destroyed  the 
MUbaciy  cif  the  priests,  and  being  himself  married,  a 
crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and  nuns  hastened  to  imitate 
him*  From  that  time  forth  the  reformation  met  with 
aoi  obstacle^  particularly  in  Germany^  where  it  was 
adopted  by  all  the  northern  provinces*  The  haughti- 
ness* and  impolicy  of  the  popes  still  augmenting  his 
success,  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  a  part 
of  Francs  and  Switzerland,,  were  soon  seen  to  shake 
off  the.  yok«  of  Rome. 

The  emperor  having  convoked  another  diet  at  Augs«- 
httfg^  in  1530,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  means  of 
putiting  an  end  to  this  schism,  and  to  reconcile  at 
length  the  two  communians ;  the  decrees  which  were 
theUt  passed  were  not  admitted  by  the  reformers,^  who 
piotested  against  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  princes 
of  ihat  religion,  already  powerful,  formed  a  league  of- 
fensive and  defensive  at  Smalcalde,  io  order  to  allay 
tbs  storm  which  threatened  them ;  but  Charles  V.  em- 
barrassed in  a  wair  with  the  Turks,  granted  provision- 
ally liberty  of  conscience  to  the  reformers,  by  a  rescript 
given  at  NurembeEg,  ia  1532.    Luth^,  tlien  finding 
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himself  powerftrlly  oapp^necl,  fMibliehed  «tioceaBi9«^ 
a  numiier  df  tmcts  bgairist  ihe  holy  see,  id  wbitb^e 
^id  Tiot  alwnys  beep  winbiti  boaodsy  nor  pay  a  proper 
regard  to  decency.  Finding  among  his  sectaries  ioiaiiy 
powerful  princes^  the  pride 'with 'which 'bc^asiiMbxi- 
ciatod  contrlbii'ted  'net  a  Kule  tf»>gfve  t^^his  faUkm- 
'4ions  that  liarsb  and  vtrigar  tone  «4iicb  {iMtaaiiMMs 
rn  them,  atrd  whidi,  tnoreorer,  fonaed  theibant^oifilfts 
chatacter.  LtiAier  tfied  m  ]5%6^  4ieffaad«tW«><ll«lb 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  sect  firmly  esuMsbeA.^  iife 
has  left  a  considerable  nnmber  of  works,  which  have 
been  collected  at  Wirtemberg,  in  7  vols,  folio.  After 
his  death  his  sectaries  divided  themselves  into  several 
branches ;  the  sect  of  Calvin  is  that  which  has  been 
most  extensive. 

The  reformation  of  Luther  has  entirely  changed  the 
political  situation  of  Europe,  and  has  tended  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  By  it  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  popes  has  been  destroyed  ;  sti- 
mulated by.  the  rivalry  of  protestant  ministers,  the 
ministers  of  the  catholic  religion  have  purified  their 
manners,  they  have  become  more  learned,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  have  seen  the  Bossueu  and  Fenelons 
do  equal  honour  by  their  masterly  pieces  to  the  church 
and  to  the  nation.  In  fine,  the  north  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  have  enriched  themselves  by 
the  talents  and  industry  of  the  French  refugees,  who 
fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  stupid  directors  of  the 
declining  years  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  mind  of  Luther  was  ardent  and  impetuous,  but 
honest,  and  earnestly  bent  to  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation  of  religious  truth.  His  manners  were  becoming 
his  profession,  and  his  whole  life  evinced  a  zeal  for  the 
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glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  man.  Bj  his  wife, 
Catkerine  de  Bore,  who  died  in  155%,  he  had  three 
sons;  and  several  of  his  descendants  were  living  latterly 
in  Germany. 

Luther's  person  was  so  imposing,  that  an  assassin, 
who  had  gained  admittance  into  his  chamber  to  pistol 
him,  declared  that  he  was  so  terrified  at  the  dignity 
and  sternness  of  his  manner,  and  the  vivacity  and  pe- 
netration which  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  his  horrid  purpose. 
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LYTTLETON. 

GsOftOB  LoEj>  Ltttlbton,  the  eldest  son  ot  Sit 
Thomas  Lyttleton^  of  Hagley,  ia  Worcestershire,  where 
be  was  bora  in  1709f  held  a  considerable  rank  among 
the  noblemen  who  have  cultivated  letters  and  shone  in 
tbe^  doable  capacity  of  statesman  and  poet*  His  easy 
and  sprightly  talent,  added  to  the  amiableness  of  his 
disposition,  made  him  very  generally  admired.  The 
sex  in  a  particular  manner  conrted  his  conversation, 
and  was  the  object  of  all  the  efiusions  of  his  muse. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  became  his  model,  whose  man- 
ner he  attempted  to  imitate,  and  familiar  with  the  bar* 
mony  of  his  versification,  he  had  at  times  the  good  for- 
tune of  approaching  to  the  elegance  of  his  master.  His 
verses  ai^  more  commendatory  than  critical ;  they  please 
the  female  of  sensibility  rather  than  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  perfectly  fulfil,  says  Johnson,  the  aim  of  the 
author,  who  only  aspired  to  please.  But  this  young 
nobleman>  so  tender  towards  the  sex,  so  courteous  in' 
his  manners,  and  polished  as  a  poet,  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  determined  whig  and  exalted  patriot, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  men  of  the  opposition;  his 
style  so^  delicate  in  poetry,  assumed  in  parliament  an 
air  of  asperity.  He  spoke  only  in  madrigals  in  society, 
and  in  epigram  in  public  life. 

Lyttleton  announced  at  an  early  age'  his  genius  and 
facility.  He  was  educated  at  Etohv  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Christ  Ch^rch>  Oxford;  While  at  Eton, 
where  his  appiicdtion  vvtis  mueh'  commended,  he  pub* 
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lished  hifl  **  Monologue  of  a  young  Beauty  retired  into 
the  country/'  an  ingenious  pleasantry,  which  displayed 
in  the  author  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  female  mind 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  years.  His 
Persian  Letters  soon  followed.  This  work,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Johnson,  bears  all  the  character  of  youth ;  it 
is  full  of  that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  so  frequently  con- 
spicuous in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  on  bis  en- 
trance into  the  world ;  which  he  insensibly  loses  in 
proportion  as  be  advances  in  life,  when  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate men  rather  than  things. 

In  1728  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  on  the  side  of  opposition,  al- 
though his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  voted  always  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

In  the  struggles  which  at  that  time  took  place  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  opposition,  he  vehemently 
condemned  the  introduction  of  the  excise,  and  the 
organization  of  a  standing  army.  He  supported  the 
petition  to  the  king  for  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who,  upon  his  being  displaced,  used  all  his 
efforts  to  exclude  Lyttleton  from  the  privy  council. 

In  this  attempt,  however.  Sir  Robert  failed ;  and 
from  that  moment  Lyttleton  pursued  with  much 
energy  his  political  career.  In  1737,  he  became  se- 
cretary to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  adhered  to 
the  opposition  party.  In  1741  he  married  Miss  Lucy 
Fortescue,  sister  of  Lord  Fortescue,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  and  two  daughters.  This  amiable  lady  died  in 
1747,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  throwing  a  crape  over  his 
lyre,  wrote  a  beautiful  Monody  to  her  memory.  On 
the  change  of  ministry  in  1744,  by  the  resignation  ^f 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole^  he  was  appointed  ane  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.  In  1749  he  took  for  his  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich.  Having  in  his 
younger  years,  as  he  acknowledges,  been  led  into 
scepticism,  he  published  his  observations  on  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  a  work  of  infinite  value.  In  1751 
be  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  in  1754  he  was  made  cofferer  and 
privy  counsellor.  Some  years  afterwards  a  new  reign 
producing  a  new  administration,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  in  a  great  measure  retired  from  the  in- 
trigues and  dissensions  of  politics.  - 

But  the  labours  of  the  statesman  did  not  prevent 
Lyttleton  from  devoting  his  time  to  literary  pursuits ; 
while  on  his  travels  he  wrote  two  epistles  in  verse,  on^ 
to  Dr.  Ayscough,  the  other  to  Mr.  Pope.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  consecrated  his  muse  to  love,  and  wrote 
only  on  amatory  subjects.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  child-birth, 
his  lyre  assumed  a  more  plaintive  and  melancholy 
tone. 

In  the  year  1755,  Lyttleton  published  his  Dialogues 
of  the  dead,  one  of  his  best  proiluctions  in  prose,  and 
in  1764  his  **  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  H.''  made 
its  appearance. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Doctor  Johnson  no- 
tices the  ambitious  exactness  of  Lyttleton,  in  regard  to 
punctuation.  So  solicitous  was  he  to  render  his  history 
perfect  in  that  respect,  that  many  of  the  sheets  were 
reprinted  four  and  five  times.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  cost  the  author  one  thousand  guineas.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  anxiety  in  point  of  precision,  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  which  he  printed  in  three  volumes, 
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in  176 19  presented  to  the  literary  world,  what  it  had 
never  before  beheld,  an  errata  of  nineteen  pages  of 
commas  and  of  points. 

His  lordship  died  the  death  of  a  Christian  on  the  l£tb 
of  August,  1773,  at  the  age  of  64« 
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tariet^  called  only  Al-Nabif  or  the  prophet^  and  by  the 
christians  Mahomet^  was  born  in  Arabia,  in  the  yeav 
5€0.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreishites^the  noblest 
aoAong  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  prince 
of  that  tribe,  and  of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  heredi- 
tary keeper  of  the  C^aba,  or  holy  bouse,  a  temple  ia 
that  city,  the  object  of  veneration  to  all  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  Arabia.  He  lost  his  father,  Abdallah,  and 
bis  mother,  Armina,  in  his  yputh.  Abd^l  Motalleb, 
his  grandfather,  a  rich  man,  and  generally  esteemed,, 
took  care  of  him  in  his  infancy,  and  at  his  death  gave 
him  in  charge  to  his  son.  This  recommendation  did 
not  prevent  the  orphan  from  being  excluded  by  his 
uncles  from  the  inheritance  of  his  grandfather.  How* 
ever,  Abutaleb  always  behaved  to  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindness,  bred  him  up  to  commeroe,  which  he 
carried  on  himself,  took  him  with  him  in  his  voyages, 
and,  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  placed  him  as  an 
agent  with  Khadija,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  who, 
three  years  after,  rewarded  his  care  and  fidelity  by 
marrying  him.  By  this  alliance  Mahomet  was  re-esta^ 
blished  in  the  rank  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  his  fortieth  year  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Prophet.  No  doubt  it  was  to  prepare  thct 
minds  of  the  people,  that  every  year  he  spent  the 
month  of  Ramadan  in  solitude  and  retirement,  in  a 
cave  at  mount  Hita,  at  some  distance  from  Mecca. 
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His  first  proselytes  were  those,  who  having  habitually 
been  witnesses  of  his  failingSi  must  have  been  more 
difficult  to  persuade;  Khadija  his  wife,  Zeid  his  slave, 
Ali|  the  son  of  Abutaleb  his  relation  and  ward,  and 
Abubekir  his  friend.  .Converted  by  him,  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Mecca  renounced  idolatry, 
and  pronounced  their  profession  of  the  faith :  There 
ii  but  one  God,  arid  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Three 
years  were  silently  employed  in  these  first  conversions. 
The  fourth  year,  Mahomet  imagined  he  might  publicly 
announce  his  mission;  he  invited  the  children  and 
descendants  of  Abdal  Motalleb  to  a  feast;  forty  of 
them  came,  Mahomet  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
sent  by  God  to  restore  Arabia  to  the  true  worship,  and 
to  put  down  idolatry ;  and  asked  them  which  of  them 
would  become  his  companion  and  lieutenant.  They 
all  remained  silent.  Ali  alone,  then  about  fourteen 
years  old,  offered  himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  Ma- 
homet seriously  ordered  his  guests  to  pay  obedience 
in  future  to  this  child  as  to  himself.  He  then  began 
to  preach  in  public.  The  Koreishites  used  every  ef- 
fort to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  new  religion ;  the 
prophet  was  obliged  to  hide  himself,  and  an  hundred 
of  his  most  zealous  proselytes  were  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Ethiopia.  The  tenth  year  of  his  mission^ 
Mohamet  lost  almost  at  the  same  time,  Abutaleb,  his 
uncle  and  protector,  and  Khadija  his  wife.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Koreishites,  thinking  him  un- 
.supported,  redoubled  their  persecuticm,  and  even 
formed  the  project  of  getting  quit  of  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca  with  Abubekir,  and  they 
encountered  the  greatest  dangers ;  they,  however, 
arrived  safe  at  Medina,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
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which  had  embraced  the  religioa  of  the  prophet,  and 
had  bound  themselves  to  him  secretly  by  an  oath  the 
year  before.  Mahomet  had  ordered  his  partiasans  to 
retire  to  this  city.  He  was  received  as  a  sovereign 
with  transports  of  joy,  and  built  a  house  and  a  roosque« 
It  is  from  this  epoch  that  the  Mahometans  date  their 
era;  it  is  called  the  Hegira,  from  an  Arabic  word^ 
which  meansjlight,  and  corresponds  with  the  year  6M 
of  the  christian  era* 

Mahomet,  now  become  a  sovereign,  declared  war 
against  all  those  vrho  denied  the  truth  of  his  mission. 
The  Koreishites  were  particularly  the  objects  of  his 
hatred ;  he  overcame  them  the  following  year  at  Be- 
dra,  but  afterwards  he  was  beaten  at  Ohud,  where  be 
was  wounded,  and  near  losing  his  life,  and  obliged  to 
letire  to  Medina,  and  even  to  snnound  that  city  with 
a  ditch  for  its  defence.  The  divisions  which  took 
place  among  his  enemies  saved  him ;  they  raised  the 
iftiege,  retired  with  precipitation,  and  offered  to  make 
a  truce  with  the  prophet,  who  employed  the  succeed- 
ing years  in  reducing  the  Jewish  tribes,  which  wer« 
.very  powerful  and  numerous  in  Arabia. 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet  undertook 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Koreishites  marched 
to  meet  him,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the  city. 
The  prophet  had  recourse  to  negociation,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  them  for  ten  years,  which  con- 
firmed to  him  the  liberty  of  visiting  the  Caaba,  the 
following  year,  for  three  days ;  he  availed  himself  of 
this,  and  after  having  performed  the  usual  sacrifices, 
he  departed  from  the  city  the  fourth  day,  leaving  the 
people  edified  by  his  devotion.  At  length,  in  the 
yeac  690,  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Amrou^  whp 
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afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  and  Khaled,  who  pos- 
Mssed  himself  of  Syria,  having  been  both  convertedi 
Mahomet  accused  the  Korei'shites  of  having  broken 
.the  tmce,  marched  against  Mecca,  invested  it,  and 
took  it  without  almost  any  resistance.  He  pardoned 
the  Korei'shites,  destroyed  the  idols  with  which  the 
Caaba  was  filled,  and  forbad  any  infidel  ever  to  enter 
the  territory  of  the  Holy  City.  This  conquest  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  Arabia ;  and  140,000 
mussulmen  accompanied  him  two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  returned  to  Mecca  on  his  last  pilgrimage, 
which  the  Mahometans  call  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Adieu,  It  is  in  remembrance  of  this,  that  every  mus- 
«ulman,  whose  health  and  means  permit,  ought  at 
least  once  in  his  life  go  to  Mecca,  and  perform  aH 
the  ceremonies  which  were  then  performed  by  the 
prophet. 

'  Mahomet  returned  to  Medina,  and  his  health  soon 
after  began  to  decline.  He  had  always  felt  the  efiects 
of  the  poison  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  Jew, 
about  three  years  before,  but  they  were  then  renewed 
with  more  violence.  The  prophet  beheld  with  firm- 
ness his  last  moments  draw  near  j  and  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  in  the  year  632,  having  supported  his 
character  to  the  last.  He  was  bnried  at  Medina,  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  died ;  and  this  city  is  reputed 
holy,  because  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
Almost  all  his  sectaries  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
Medina,  and  consider  it  as  a  completion  necessary  to 
that  of  Mecca. 

Mahomet  had  no  other  wife  but  Khadija,  during 
her  life  time ;  after  her  death,  he  had  as  many  as  ele- 
ven legitimate  ones :  Aiesha,  daughter  of  Abubekir, 
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was  the  one  he  most  loved,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
the  death  of  her  hnsband,  she  was  styled  the  mother 
of  the  heUeven.  Mahomet  had  no  children  by  bis 
eleven  wives;  he  bad  had  eight  by  Khadija,  but 
Fatima,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  Ali,  was 
the  only  one  who  survived  him. 

Mahomet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  man 
that  ever  appeared  on  earth  :  without  any  tincture  of 
literature,  and  even,  according  to  some  authors,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  read  or  write,  he  founded  a  reli- 
gion which  has  rapidly  extended  itself,  and  prevails 
over  a  great  part  of  the  globe ;  and  on  which  he  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  empire.  Without 
attempting  to  draw  his  character-^''  a  difficult  enter- 
prize,"  (says  Gibbon)  ^'  the  success  of  which  would 
be  uncertain  even  to  a  man  who  had  lived  in  intimacy 
with  the  prophet,"  we  may  assert,  that  ambition  was 
the  main-spring  of  all  his  actions,  that  his  plans  ex- 
perienced variations  according  to  circumstances,  and 
became  more  extensive  in  proportion  as  those  became 
more  favourable.  We  may  imagine  that  he  at  first 
only  proposed  to  himself  to  regain  the  authority  which 
bis  grandfather  Haahem  had  enjoyed  in  his  tribe,  and 
in  Mecca ;  but  as  all  those  who  boasted  of  the  same 
origin,  might  have  set  up  the  same  claims,  Mahomet 
thought  himself  obliged  to  assume  a  title  which  set 
him  above  them,  and  that  of  a  messenger  from  God, 
appeared  to  him  the  easiest  to  support.  He,  there- 
fore, loudly  proclaimed,  that  God  had  chosen  him  to 
bring  back  his  countrymen  to  the  true  worship,  as 
professed  by  Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael,  from  whom 
the  Arabs  boast  their  descent ;  and  he  attacked  ido-« 
latry  without  reserve,  probably  because  it  was  already 
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4>roiighi  into  discredit  in  Arabia,  by  the  example  and 
interconrse  with  the  Jews  and  ChristiaDS  ^  to  conciliate 
these  as  much  as  possible^  be  acknowledged  Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ  as  two  prophets;  hot  pretended  that 
they  were '<ttly  his  forerunners,  that  as  for  him,  he 
was  the  last  of  those  whom'  God  was  to  send  on  •earth 
to  re^estabHsh  rdigionin  its  primitive  purity,  which  had 
been  disfigured  by  the  superstitions  which  had  crept 
into  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  reduced  his  pvo- 
liessiott  of  faith  to  these  two  points.  There  is  but  one 
Qod^aad  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.;  to  these  he  added 
ceremonies  and  precepts  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
Christians, ^and  even-  from  the  heathens.  Such  as  the 
five  daily*  prayers  and  the  purifications  which  precede 
them  ^  alms  of  the  tenth  part  of  their  revenue,  the 
fast  df  Ramadan,  abstinence  from  certain  meats,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecea«  With  respect  to  olrcumcision 
it  was  so  universally  praictised  in  Arabia,  from  time  im* 
memorial,  that  the  prophet  thought  it  unnecessary' to 
4nakeit«n  express'Commandment  in  the  Koran^a  book 
which  contains  ml-  once  the  religbus  dogmas,  rules  of 
"discTplfne^  and  the  civil  and  crimswsl  laws  of  his  fol- 
lowerr.' 

Although  Mahomet  had  pretended  that  the  angel 
<3abrie)  had  bvought  him  from  heaven  a  copy  of  this 
sacred  book,  be  was  too  prudent  to  publish  it  entire 
as  a  work';  the  chapters  and  verses  of  which  it  is 
composed  appeared  only  in  succession  in  fragmeois^ 
«nd  according  to  the  inclination  of  tlie  prophet.  ^Cir- 
cumstances produced 'revelations  and'iNreeepts.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  wine  and  of -games  of  chancy  was 
made  in  the  first  year  cf  the  Hegira,  on  account  of 
sotne  cKsj[>utes  whieh'bdid  arisen  amotif  •  the  chieiii  and 
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llie  soldiery;  that  the  doctiiiie  of  predestinatioa  wa» 
established,  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  bis  followers,, 
which  were  cast  down  by  his  defeat  at  Ohod ;  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  wa»  ordained,  ae  <lii{ewise  the 
obligation  of  taming  the  face,-  whilst  at  prayer  towards 
that  part  of  the  horizon  in  the  direction  >oi  which  the 
Caaba  is  situated.  Mahomet  had:  at.  fisst-  settled  it^ 
that  they  shovld  tnm  towards  ihe  side  of  Jemsakm  ; 
but  he  changed  this  custom  after  •  ibe^  conquest  of 
Mecca,  whether  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  that  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  convert- 
ing the  Jews  to  his  religion. 

To  avoid  the  contradictions  inevitable  in  a  work 
composed  in  the  mann^  above-mentioned,  <  it  was 
settled  that  every  passage  already  known^  was  ca- 
pable of  being  modified,  and  even  annulled  by  those 
which  should  be  afterwards  published;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  Mahomet  was  obliged  to 
bring  in  the  angel  Gabriel  to  declare,  that  Grod  had 
set  him  above  the  law,  which  prescribed  tomussul- 
men  to  be  content  with  four  legitimate  wives.  The 
dogmas  of  the  resurrection,  of  paradise,  and  hell, 
are  also  contained  in  the  Koran^  We  find  in  many 
books,  the  description  of  delights  destined  for  the 
reception  of  mussulmen  after  death,  and  of  the  plea- 
sures which  await  them.  Some  Mahometan  doctors 
pretend  that  these  pleasures  are  but  allegorical  and 
figurative;  they  say  also,  that  the  famous  journey 
of  the  prophet  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the 
throne  of  God,  was  only  the  effect  of  an  extasy ;  but 
the  entire  mass  of  believers,  and  most  of  the  doctors 
are  persuaded,  that  Mahomet  performed  this  journef 
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leorporeally,  and  believe  in  that  voluptnousness,  which 
18  promised  them  in  another  world. 

The  different  parts  of  the  Koran  were  collected  by 
tiie  disciples  of  the  prophet^  by  degrees  as  they  came 
from  his  mouth :  they  inscribed  them  on  palm  leaves, 
or  on  flat  bones,  and  deposited  them,  without  any  re- 
gard to  order,  in  a  chest,  the  care  of  which  was  in- 
trusted to  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  prophejt,  Abubekir,  who  succeeded  to  his  au- 
thority, by  4he  name  of  Caliph  or  Vicar^  collected  all 
tiaese  fragments,  and  formed  them  into  a  work ;  thi« 
was  again  revised  by  Othman,  the  third  caliph,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  Mahomet.  This  scripture,  so 
boasted  of  by  the  Arabs,  is  nothing  but  a  confused 
miscellany  of  fables,  precepts,  exclamations,  and  vain 
declamations.  Some  few  passages  of  an  elevated  style, 
which  now  -and  then  are  found  in  it,  do  not  requite 
those  who  read  the  translations  of  it,  for  the  tedious* 
sess  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Mahomet  become  sovereign  of  Medina,  forbade  all 
kind  of  controversy  among  his  followers,  and  ordered 
them  to  use  the  sword  only  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels ;  he  proclaimed  thai  they  who  should  die  in  the 
field  of  battle  on  account  of  religion,  should  imme- 
diately be  admitted  into  paradise.  By  this  promise, 
and  these  daily  preachings  he  excited  so  lively  an  en- 
thusiasm in  the  naturally  heated  minds  of  the  Arabs, 
that  from  ^tfae  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Medina^ 
he  was  considered  by  his  followers  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  that  the  smallest  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  mandates  was  reckoned  an  impiety,  and 
VBder  bis  banner  they  were  afraid  of  no  dagger* 
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Abubekir,  and  Omar  who  succeeded  him,  knew  how 
4o  avail  themselves  of  this  passive  obedieoce,  which 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism*  Availing  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  tbo 
Romans  and  Persians,  and  the  religious  and  political 
troubles  by  which  they  were  divided^  they  extended 
their  power  and  the  religion  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  less 
than  twelve  years  after  his  death  the  Arabs  had  con- 
quered Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  all 
Persia.  The  dissensions  and  civil  wars  which  took 
place  between  Ali  and  his  descendants,  and  the  Om- 
miades  or  descendants  of  Othman,  did  not  weaken 
this  spirit  of  conquest  and  proselytism ;  for  one  bun. 
idred  years  after  this  epoch,  the  mussulmen,  masters  of 
Africa,  of  Spain,  of  the  South  of  France,  and  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  threatened  to 
^enslave  all  Europe,  and  would  have  conquered  it,  but 
for  the  bravery  of  Charles  Martel,  who  put  a  stop  to 
their  victories  by  the  destruction  of  their  army  be- 
tween Tours  and  Poictiers  in  the  year  732. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  this  article,  to 
treat  of  either  the  fits  of  epilepsy,  to  which  it  is  said 
Mahomet  was  subject,  and  which  he  pretended  were 
^xtasies,  nor  of  the  pigeon  which  he  had  accustomed  to 
;eat  out  of  his  ear^  because  these  appear  to  have  been 
fictions.  Perhaps  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  Nesto- 
dan  monk  Sergius  or  Boheira,  who,  according  to 
Christian  historians,  greatly  assisted  the  prophet  in 
composing  the  Koran ;  we  may  judge  of  the  degree 
of  probability  due  to  this  allegation,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  written  and  digested. 

It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that  the  Koran 
>of  this  impostor  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  mo* 
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tiXity,  drawn  from  the  scrtptares,  bot  Uend^d  with 
extravagant  tales  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  The 
best  printed  edition  is  that  of  Marracci,  in  Arabic  and 
Latin,  Padua,  2  yols.  fol.  169S.  It  has  been  well 
translated  by  Sale,  in  S  vols.  4to.  and  ft  vols.  8vo.  and 
in  Frasich  by  Du-Ryer  and  Savary. 


MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 

Whbn  Henry  VL  king  of  England^  a  prince  of  a 
weak  character  and  narrow  mind,  had  attained  his 
twenty-third  year,  Cardinal  Winchester  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  one  the  grand  uncle,  and  the  other 
uncle  of  the  young  monarch,  and  who  until  then  had 
governed  under  his  name,  considered  of  choosing  a 
wife  for  him ;  the  party  of  the  cardinal  prevailed  on 
this  occasion,  and  Henry  married,  in  1443,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren6,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Count  of  Provence.  This  princess,  to  singular  beauty 
joined  a  manly  courage,  and  an  understanding  at  once 
lively  and  solid  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  her  good  qua- 
lities would  make  up  for  those  in  which  the  young 
prince  was  deficient. 

The  new  queen  connected  herself  closely  with  the 
party  which  had  called  her  to  the  throne  :  she  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  even  was  sus^ 
pected  of  having  consented  to  the  murder  of  that 
prince,  in  1447* 

One  of  the  secret  conditions  on  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  had  been,  that  Charles  of  Anjou,  her  uncle, 
should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Comt6  de 
Maine,  of  which  the  English  were  masters.  This 
clause  was  put  into  execution  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  by  the  facility 
which  it  afforded  the  French  of  penetrating  into  Nor- 
mandy, occasioned  the  loss  of  that  province  two  years 
afterwards.    The  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  be^n 
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employed  to  defend  it  returned  to  England^  dissatis- 
fied at  not  having  received  assistance.  They  attributed 
to  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  the  ascendancy  which 
Margaret  exercised  in  his  name,  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  adopted 
tliis  opinion. 

This  disposition  of  the  minds  of  the  people  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  from  which  Henry  VL  was  descended,  and 
awakened  the  remembrance  of  the  incontestible  right 
which  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  to  the  crown. 
It  induced  the  Commons  to  bring  an  accusation  of 
treason  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Margaret's  fa* 
vourite  minister,  who  bad  been  the  negociator  of  her 
marrii^e.  The  king  referred  the  complaint  to  bis 
council,  and  banished  Suffolk  for  some  time  $  but  the 
duke  was  assassinated  before  he  left  Englandj  and  bia 
death  remained  unrevenged. 

The  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  14j0  terrified  the 
council  who  governed  under  the  name  of  Henry  VI. 
and  gave  him  some  su9picions  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
yet  in  1454  be  was  created  lieutenant  of  the  kingdomi 
at  a  time  when  the  weakness  of  the  king's  mind  wag 

encreaaed  by  tbo  offoota  of  cLoknoss. 

The  year  following,  Henry's  health  b^g  esta- 
blished, be  revoked  the  powers  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  bad  recourse  to  arms,  defeated  the  king's 
troops,  made  himself  prisoner,  and  obliged  bim  to 
reinvest  bim  with  authority.  It  was  then  that  the 
£amous  wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Rose  began ;  the 
former  was  the  badge  of  the  house  of  I^anoaster,  the 
latter  that  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York. 

In  1456,  Margaret,  takiog  advantage  of  the  duke's 
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abBtnce^  brought  the  king  to  the  House  of  Pe^rt. 
He  there  again  finnu)led  the  powers  with  which  the 
Buke  of  York  bad  been  invested,  and  the  war  was 
again  kindled  with  \arious  success.  At  length,  in 
1460,  the  Lancastrians  were  beaten  at  Northampton, 
by  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Henry  VI.  was 
again  mad^  prisoner,  Margaret  took  shelter  in  the 
north  of  England  with  her  son,  who  waa  as  yet  a  child. 
Her  address,  the  enthusiasm  which  she  knew  how  to 
inspire,  and  the  compassion  which  her  misfortunes 
excited,  gained  over  to  her  party  all  the  nobility  of 
that  country.  She  soon  saw  herself  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  York 
mardied  against  her  with  only  five  thovrsand,  and 
lomnd  himself  surrounded  at  Wakefield.  Hi»  army 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  he  wa9  killed  in  the  action,  and 
Margaret  caased  his  head,  crowned  with  paper,  to  be 
placed  on  the  gates  of  York. 

In  14&1,  she  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  released  Henry  VI. 
her  hu9band ;  but  she  tarnished  the  splendor  of  her 
^tory  by  following  it  up  with  bloody  executions. 
Meantime  Edwaid,  ehlest  «on  6f  the 'Duke  of  York, 
was  proclaimed  king,  in  London,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  IV.  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  his  party ; 
and  Margaret  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  north  of 
England.  The  licentiousness  which  she  was  obliged 
to  mUcm  among  her  troops,  induced  a  number  of  sol- 
diers to  enliat  under  her  banners:  in  a  little  time  she 
iband  herself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  but 
this  army  was  annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Towton. 
Margaret  and  her  husband  having  sheltered  themselves 
in  Scotland,  Edward  assemUed  a  parliament,  caused 
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ills  right  to  the  crown  to  he  acknowledged,  and  pro- 
scribed Henry  VL  his  wife,  the  prince  their  son,  and 
all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  indefatigable  Margaret,  unable  to  obtain  any 
assistance  in  Scotland,  went  to  France ;  and  promising 
Lewis  XL  to  surrender  Calais  to  him,  she  obtained  a 
body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  joined  by 
some  Scotch,  and  those  who  still  adhered  to  her  party 
in  England.  This  army  was  defeated,  in  1464,  at  Hex- 
ham. Margaret  forsaken,  fled  with  her  son  into  a 
forest,  where  she  was  stopped  by  some  robbers,  who 
took  from  her  her  diamonds  and  every  thing  she  had 
with  her  of  value.  The  division  of  the  booty  excited 
a  quarrel  among  them,  of  which  the  queen  took  ad- 
vantage, and  escaped  with  her  son  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest ;  where,  nearly  fainting  with  fatigue, 
she  met  another  robber  advancing  sword  in  hand. 
She  immediately  advanced  towards  him,  and  presenting 
to  him  the  prince,  whom  she  held  in  her  arms,  '*  I  en- 
trust to  you,'*  said  she,  *'  the  son  of  your  king."  The 
robber,  astonished  and  affected,  devoted  himself  from 
that  moment  to  her  service,  procured  for  her  the 
meanv  v£  uuuvcoUu^  lict»clf,  oAd  coablad  lier  to  leave 
England  and  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  Henry  VL 
less  fortunate,  was  delivered  Up  to  Edward  IV.  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  marriage  of  Edward  with 
Elizabeth  Gray,  and  the  favour  he  shewed  to  the  rela- 
tives of  his  wife,  excited  the  discontent  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  son-in-law, 
Edward's  brother.  They  rebelled  in  1470 ;  but  finding 
themselves  abandoned,  they  took  refuge  in  France, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Lewis  XL    He 
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formed  between  theoi  and  Margaret  a  treaty  of  union» 
by  which  the  Earl. bound  himself  to  make  every  effort 
to  re-establish  Henry  YL  on  the  throne. 

Warwick,  accompanied  by  the  Dake  of  Clarence, 
landed  that  same  year  in  England,  and  made  himself 
master  of  it  in  eleven  days.  Edward  IV.  fled  to  Holland. 
Henry  VI.  agreeably  to  treaty,  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  and  the  regency  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  .of 
Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  but  six  months 
afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  some  succours  furnished  by 
Charles  le  Temeraire,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Edward 
appeared  again  in  England,  re-entered  London,  and 
again  made  himself  master  of  the  unfortunate  Henry 
VI.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  eager  to  conquer  before  the 
arrival  of  the  re-inforcements  which  Margaret  was  to 
bring  from  France,  gave  battle  to  Edward  near  Bamet; 
but  being  betrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  was 
defeated,  perished  in  the  battle,  and  his  army  dis- 
persed. 

The  same  day,  Margaret  and  her  son,  aged  eigh- 
teen, landed  at  Weymouth,  the  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Warwick  damped  her  courage  for  the 
first  time.  It,  howjever»  rf>vivi»d  when  she  saw  the 
remains  of  her  party  rally  round  her;  but  Edward 
pursued  them  with  activity,  and  annihilated  her  army 
at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  Margaret  and  her  son 
were  made  prisoners :  the  young  prince  was  stabbed 
almost  in  her  presence,  by  the  brothers  of  Edward. 
His  unfortunate  mother  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  in  a  few  days  afterwards  Hency  VI. 
her  husband,  was  assassinated. 

Margaret  was  set  at  liberty  four  years  afterwards  by 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.    Iiewis  XL  paid  fifty  thou- 
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sand  crowns  for  her  nuisom.  She  passed  the  remaia^ 
der  of  ker  agitated  life  ia  leciiement^  aad  died  in 
1482. 

Although  this  princess  may  be  accused  of  having 
shewn  much  of  the  barbarity  and  ferocity  of  the  age 
in  wliich  she  lived,  and  of  a  want  of  moderatioii  ia 
prosperity,  the  firmness  she  displayed  in  her  mislbr* 
tunes  wiU  ever  be  a  subject  worthy  of  admiration*. 
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John  Cm7ii(?0i|.ii|  Duke  of  Marlborough^  so  cel^ 
brat^d  in  th^  Eoglisb  aanals,  was  tbe  soq  of  Sir  Wiq* 
ston  Churchill^  and  born  at  Asbe,  in  Pevonsbire,  io 
1650.  He  received  but  an  indifferent  education  \  for 
his  father  took  him  to  copjrt  at  the  a^  of  tweWe  years, 
where  he  became  page  to  the  Puke  of  York,  and  in 
1666  he  obtained  a  pair  of  coluurs  in  the  guards. 

His  first  service  was  at  Tangier  ^  and  at  his  return 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  gave  him  five  thousfkud  pounds,  with  which  he 
purchased  an  annuity  for  life.  He  served  afterwards 
under  the  great  Turenne,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his 
person  and  bravery,  as  to  call  him  the  handsome  Eng- 
lishman. He  distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  at  thf 
siege  of  Maestricht,  that  the  King  of  France  publicly 
thanked  him  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  made  lieutenantpcolone),  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber,  and  master  of  the  robes  to 
the  Puke  of  York.  He  attended  that  prince  to  Hol- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  about  this  time  married  Mist 
Jennings,  maid  of  honour  to  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Anne. 

In  1682,  he  was  shipwrecked  with  the  Duke  of 
York  in  their  passage  to  Scotland ;  on  which  occasion 
his  royal  highness  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  tp 
save  his  favourite.  The  same  year  he  was  made  fi 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  EymoQth,  in  Scotland  ;  and 
when  Janv^s  came  to  the  crown,  he  w^  sent  to  France 
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to  notify  the  event.  Id  1685  he  was  created  Lord 
Churchill,  of  Sandridge.  The  same  year  he  sup- 
pressed Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  continued  to  serve  King  James  with  great  fidelity 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  then  left 
him ;  for  which  he  has  been  stigmatized  by  several 
writers,  and  perhaps,  unjustly,  with  base  ingratitude. 
His  own  apology  was,  a  regard  for  the  religion  and 
constitution  of  his  country. 

King  William  created  him  Earl  bf  Marlborough  in 
1689>  and  appointed  him  commandf^r  in  rhief  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  next  served 
in  Ireland,  and  reduced  Cork,  with  other  strong 
places.  But  in  1692,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
his  employments  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  soon  released.  The  cause 
of  this  disgrace  has  never  been-  clearly  explained. 
After  ihe  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  restored  to 
favour ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  reign  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces  in  Holland,  and  was  up- 
pointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States,  who 
chose  him  captain-general  of  their  forces. 

On  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he 
recommended  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  which  ad- 
vice  was  adopted.  In  the  first  campaign  of  1702  he 
took  a  num'ber  of  strong  towns,  particularly  Liege. 
The  following  year,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  dukedom  by  the  queen.  In  1704  he  joined 
Prince  Eugene,  with  whom  he  fought  the  French  and 
Bavarians  at  Hockstadt,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, taking  Marshal  Tallard  prisoner,  with  many 
other  ofiicers  of  rank^  whom  he  brought  to  England. 
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He  again  received  the  thanks  of  parliameftt,  and  the 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  with  the  hundred 
of  Wotton.  May  12,  1706,  he  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Ramiilies ;  in  which  bis  life  was  frequently  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  a  cannon  shot  taking  off 
the  head  of  Colonel  Bingley  as  he  was  assisting  the 
duke  to  remount.  He  arrived  in  England  in  Novem- 
ber, and  received  fresh  honours  and  grants  from  the 
the  qaeen  and  parliament.  A  bill  was  passed  to  settle 
his  t\tle%  upon  the  male  and  female  issue  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  and  Blenheim  House  was  ordered  to  be  built,  to 
perpetuate  his  gallant  actions* 

The  following  campaign  presented  nothing  wordi 
recording ;  but  the  ensming  one  was  pushed  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  French  king  was  glad  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  for  peace,  which,  however,  bad  no  effect. 
In  1709  he  defeated  Marshal  Villars  at  Malplnquet; 
for  which  victory  a  general  thanksgiving  was  solem- 
nized. In  171 1  he  returned  to  England,  having  added 
considerably  to  his  laurels ;  but  soon  after  was  dis- 
missed from  his  employments.  To  add  to  this  unjust 
treatment,  his  character  was  vilified  bv  the  writers  of 
the  day,  and  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him  for  applying  the  public  money  to  his  private  pur- 
poses. It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  his  avarice 
was  excessive.  Stung  at  this  ingratitude,  he  went 
into  voluntary  banishment,  accompanied  by  bis  du- 
chess, and  remained  abroad  until  1714,  when  he 
landed  at  Dover,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Queen  Anne  was  just  dead,  and  her  suc- 
cessor restored  the  duke  to  his  military  appointments ; 
but  his  infirmities  increasing,  he  retired  from  public 
employment,  and  died  at  Windsor  Lodge,  having  sur- 
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vived  his  intellectual  faculties,  June  16,  1722.  His 
remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  by  George  the  First, 
he  never  had  his  confidence  ;  and  had  so  little  weight 
with  him,  that  when  he  wished  only  to  appoint  a 
friend  to  an  ensigncy,  he  used  to  direct  Mr.  Pulteney, 
then  secretary  at  war,  to  go  to  the  king  in  his  name. 
The  king,  when  he  was  eleo.tjnr  of  Hftnover^  was  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  drawing  down,  every  campaign, 
such  large  bodies  of*  German  troops  to  his  own  army 
in  Flanders,  that  the  army  of  the  empire  upon  the 
Rhine  was  always  obliged  to  act  upon  the  defensive^ 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V. 
was  born  in  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1542.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis, 
Duke  of  Longueville.  Her  father  dying  a  few  days 
after  her  birth,,  she  scarcely  existed  before  she  was 
hailed  queen. 

At  an  early  age  Mary  was  con?eyed  to  France, 
where  she  received  her  education  in  the  court  of  Henry 
II.  She  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  became  a  proficient  in  the  Frenpli,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  She  walked,  danced,  and 
rode  with  uncommon  grace,  and  was  qualified  by  na- 
ture as  well  as  art  to  attiun  to  distinction  in  painting, 
poetry,  and  music. 

Whilst  Mary  resided  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.  her 
personal  charms  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  Dauphin.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  constable  Mont- 
morency opposed  their  marriage  with  all  his  influence. 
The  importance  of  her  kingdnm  to  Vrsince,  and  the 
power  of  her  unqles,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  were  mere 
than  sufficient  to  counteract  his  intrigues,  and  the  Dau- 
phin obtained  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Christ- 
endom. 

Though  this  alliance  placed  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  accidentally  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatest  part  of  her  future  misfortunes.  Eli- 
zabeth, who  swayed  the  English  sceptre,  had  been  de- 
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clared  illegitimate  by  an  act  of  parliament.  Mary 
being  the  next  heir  in  regular  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  if  Elizabeth  dhould  die  without  lawful 
issue,  was  induced,  upon  her  marriage  to  the  Dauphin, 
by  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Fretich  king,  and  perhaps  from  motives  of 
ambition,  to  assume  the  titles  and  arms  of  the  Queen 
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of  England  and  Ireland.  These,  indeed,  she  forebore  as 
soon  as  she  became  her  own  mistress ;  but  the  having 
at  all  assumed  them  was  an  offence  which  Elizabeth 
never  forgave,  and  which  rankling  on  her  bosom,  made 
her  many  years  afterwards  pursue  the  unhappy  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  block. 

Henry  II.  dying  soon  after  the  marriage  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  Mary,  they  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 
In  that  elevated  station  she  did  not  fail  to  distinguish 
herself.  But  this  scene  of  successful  grandeur  and 
Tmmixed  felicity  was  of  short  duration.  Her  husband 
Francis  died,  unexpectedly,  after  short  a  refgn  of  six- 
teen months.  Sensibly  affected  at  this  event,  Mary 
was  invited  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  she 
tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  her  fate. 

But  a  queen,  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished, 
an  ancient  and  hereditary  kiugdum,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to  excite 
the  love  and  ambition  of  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages. Mary,  who  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
English  succession,  rejected  every  offer  of  a  foreign 
alliance ;  and  swayed  at  first  by  prudential  motives, 
and  afterwards  by  love  the  most  excessive,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lenox.  Nature  had  indeed  been  lavish  to 
him  of  her  kindness ;  but  her  bounty  extended  aot  ta 
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hii  mind.  His  understanding  was  narrow,  bis  anl^ 
bkkm  excessive^  and  his  obstinacy  inflexible.  He 
neither  knew  bow  to  enjoy  bis  prosperity  nor  how  to 
ensoiv  it.  On  the  dQth  of  Jnly»  1565,  this  ill-fated 
pair  were  m«rried|  and  tiiough  the  queen  gave  her  bus* 
bimd  every  possible  evidence  c^  the  most  extraragant 
atfection,  and  even  infringed  the  principles  of  the  con* 
stitation  to  confer  apon  bim  the  title  of  king,  he  soon 
began  to  clamour  fw  more  power.  He  bad  not  been 
taarried  seven  months  wbeo  be  entered  into  a  ooftspi^ 
raey  to  deprive  Mary  of  tbe  govennnent^  and  seat  bim* 
self  ott  her  throne.  With  this  view  be  beaded  a  band 
of  factious  noblesy  who  entered  her  chamber  at  nigbt, 
and  though  she  was  then  flir  advanced  in  her  preg* 
nancy,  BUrdered  her  secretary  in  her  presence.  Socfh 
an  outrage^  togetfier  with  bis  infidelity  and  Areqnent 
amonrs,  could  not  fail  to  aKenate  the  aflections  of  a 
bigh  spirited  woman  |  the  ccneeqnence  was,  that  a 
plot  was  soon  after  farmed  for  bis  deatmction ;  and  on 
die  lOth  c^  February,  1567,  the  house  tn  which  he 
then  resided  was  early  in  the  monMUg  iblown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  bis  dead  naked  body^  without  any 
marks  of  violence,  was  found  in  an  adjoining  fidd. 

Such  a  daring  and  atrocloos  masder  fiHed  every 
asiod  wstb  astooisbment.  The  queen  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  took 
every  method  in  her  power  to  discover  tbe  regicides. 
Papers  were  pealed  on  the  moat  ccaapiouoaa  (ilaees  in 
Edmbnrgfa  accoatng  tbe  Ead  of  Bodiw^  of  thecrimei 
and  be  mras  asdered  oa  bis  trial.  Through  tbe  ma- 
nagement  of  tbe  £arl  of  MtHrton  and  others^  who  were 
afterwards  fomsd  to  have  been  partners  in  bis  gaik^ 
Bothwell  was  acquitted  of  all  knowledge  of  the  fcing^ 
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mnrdery  and  what  is  absolutely  astonishing^  this  flagi- 
tious man  procured,  by  means  of  the  same  treacherous 
friends,  a  paper  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles^ 
recommending  him  as  a  fit  husband  for  the  qu^en. 
.  Armed  with  this  instrument  of  piiscbief,  Bothwell 
soon  after  secured  the  person  of  his  sovereign  and  car- 
ried her  prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  where  she 
was  closely  confined  for  twelve  days.  Having,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  actually  suffered  violence  on  her 
person,  perceiving  no  appearance  of  a  rescue,  wd 
being  shewn  the  infamous  bond  of  the  nobles,  Mary 
promised  to  receive  her  ravisher  for  her  husband,  as 
in  her  opinion  the  only  refuge  for  her  injured  honour; 
and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1567»  this  marriage,  thus  in* 
auspiciously  contracted,  was  duly  solemniiied.  This 
union,,  however,  proved  the  signal  for  revolt.'  Both- 
well was  justly  and  universally  detested ;  rebellion  en- 
sued ;  and  upon  the  faith  .of  promises  the  most  solemn^ 
the  unhappy  queen  delivered  herself  into  the  hands  of 
her  rebels,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  fly  from  the 
danger  which  in  her  apprehension  threatened  his  life. 
But  these  promises  were  instantly  violated,  and  after 
insulting  their  sovereign  in  the  cruellest  manner,  the 
faithless  nobles  hurried  her  as  u  prisoner  to  a  castle^ 
where  she  was  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of 
indignity. 

.  In  this  distress  the  queen's  fortitude  and  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  her :  she  contrived  to  make 
her  escape  from  her  prison  at  the  head  of  GOOO  com- 
batants. This  army  boweyer  was  defeated.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  and  entseaties  of  all  her  friends, 
ahe  hastily  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  refi/^  in 
England. 
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Elizalwtb,  who -bad  not  yet  fdrgbttenr  her  assontption 
of  the  title  and  arms  of  Queiea  of  Bugfodd^  was  nofw 
taught  Co  dread  her  talents  and  to  be  ^ilviovs  of-  her 
charms.  She  therefore,  ui>der  "various  pretenoesi  ftBd 
in  violation  of  public  faith,  kept  her  a  close  prisoner 
fof  nineteen  years,  and  encouraged  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects to  accuse  her  publicly  of  the  murder  of  her  hus« 
band.  Under  this  distress  Mary  preserved  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  queen,  and  practised  the  duties  of  a 
christian.  Her  sufferings  and  her  dignified  affability 
having  gained  her  great  popularity  in  England,  espe- 
cially among  the  Roman  Catholics,  Elizabeth,  afraid 
of  her  intrigues,  determined  to  cut  her  off.  With  this 
view  she  prevailed  on  her  servile  parliament  to  pass 
an  act  which  might  make  Mary  answerable  for  the 
crimes  of  her  partizans ;  and  upon  that  flagitious  sta- 
tute she  was  tried  as  &  traitor  concerned  in  the  con- 
piracy  of  Babington,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
The  fair  heroine  received  her  ill  fortune  with  great 
composure,  and  having  prepared  herself  with  religious 
solemnity  for  her  execution,  was  beheaded  in  the  castle 
of  Fotl  eringay,  on  the  8th  of  February,  15B7,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  general  character  of  this  un- 
fortunate queen.  By  one  party  she  is  painted  with 
more  virtues  and  fewer  defects  than  almost  any  other 
woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  By  another 
she  is  represented  as  guilty  of  the  grossest  crimes 
which  a  woman  can  commit — adultery  and  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  By  all  it  is  confessed,  that  pre- 
vious to  her  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  her 
life  as  a  christian  was  exemplary,  and  her  administra- 
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lion  u  a  qMcn  editable  and  mikl ;  and  it  has  never 
been  deaied  thai  sh^  bore  ber  tedioaB  aafferiag s  witk 
ancfa  rengaalion  and  fortitude  as  are  teldoia  foud 
anited  vitk  fionicioua  guilti 
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This  PrincesSy  the  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Francis  II.  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1579*     Henry  IV.  of  France  married  her  in  1601, 
after  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
de  Valois,  and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  at  Saint 
Denis,  the  13th  of  May,  lOlo.    On  the  following  day 
he  was  assassinated.    It  was  his  intention,  ii  appears, 
to  have  named  her  regent  upon   his   departure,  to 
carry  into  effect,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  vast 
project  which  he  had  long  previously  meditated.    Ma* 
lie  de  Medicis  has  long  been  suspected,  with  several 
others,  of  assisting  in  the  horrible  attack  which  de« 
prived  France  of  the  best  of  kings;  but  these  odious 
conjectures,  collected  without  due  reflection,  by  Me- 
zeraif  are  entirely  divested  of  proof.    It  is  likewise 
pretended  that  she  consoled  herself  in  the  arms  of 
(fEpemon  and  Concini  for  the  infidelities  of  her  hus- 
band ;  an  imputation  which,  however,  appears  no  bet- 
ter founded  than  the  former  calumny.     Certain  it  is, 
that  Henry  IV.  was  unhappy  on  this  occasion ;  that  she 
filled  his  days  with  bitterness  and  disgust  by  her  proud 
and  jealous  temper,  by  continual  bickerings  and  dis- 
sentions,  and  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  undis- 
guised protection  which  she  afforded  to  the  domestic 
enemies  of  that  prince. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  the  French  guards,  com- 
pelled the  parliament  to  assume  to  itself  the  liberty  of 
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disposing  of  the  regency,  and  of  giving  it  to  the  queen- 
mother.  If  any  thing  could  have  compensated  the 
nation  for  the  loss  of  one  of  its  choicest  prerogatives, 
it  would  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  government 
sufficiency  vigorous  and  stable  to  maintain  the  good 
order  which  had  been  established  by  Henry  IV.  in 
every  department  of  the  administration.  But  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  inadequate  to  such  a  trust.  Under  her  re- 
gency every  thing  was  changed ;  her  two  favourites, 
Concinif  became  Marechal  S  Ancre  without  having 
drawn  his  sword,  and  fii^t  minister  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  wife  La 
Galegai  assumed  the  authority.  Sully  was  dismissed, 
VUleroi  and  Jeannin  soon  afterwards  followed.  In 
their  place  the  pope's  nuncio,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
lepere  Cotton  took  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  In 
a  little  time  the  savings  of  Henry  IV.  were  dissipated 
in  frivolous  profusion,  his  armies  broken  up,  his  pro- 
jects abandoned.  France  lost  the  consequence  which 
she  formerly  enjoyed  abroad,  and  was  distracted  at 
home,  by  the  factions  of  the  protestants,  the  nobles, 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  states  general,  as- 
sembled in  1614,  were  not  able  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing the  kingdom  from  the  state  of  confusion  in  whicli 
it  was  plunged,  they  were  busied  in  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  ^ritual  or  temporal  powers  ought 
to  dispose  of  the  throne.  The  third  estate  was  desirous 
that  a  fundamental  law  should  preserve  the  negative  : 
this  was  opposed  by  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  the  Marechal  d'Ancre  is  well 
known.  He  was  assassinated  at  the  Louvre  in  the 
year  1617,  by  order  of  Louis  XIIL  and  his  wife  con- 
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demned  to  be  bnnit  for  sorcery  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  It  was  this  female^  who,  during  the  progress 
of  this  ridicalous  and  barbarous  proceeding,  replied  to 
the  coonselior  Courtin,  "  My  witchcraft  is  only  the 
ascendancy  which  strong  minds  possess  over  those 
which  are  weak/' 

After  tliis  catastrophe,  Marie  de  Medicis,  at  one 
moment,  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  her  son, 
and  waging  war  against  him  ;  at  another  reconciled  to 
him,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  council,  main- 
tained her  credit  during  a  pt^dod  of  sixteen  years 
against  the  power  of  the  favourites  of  Louis  XIII.  But 
she  at  length  failed,  by  opposing  the  ambition  of  one  of 
her  own  creatures.  Richelieu,  introduced  by  herself 
into  the  council,  raised  by  her  means  to  extraordinary 
honours,  affected  no  longer  to  be  dependant  upon  his 
benefactress.  Indignant  at  his  ingratitude,  she  re- 
solved upon  his  destruction,  which  he  anticipated. 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  arrested  by  the  king's  order,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Compi^gne.  She 
escaped  from  thence  a  little  time  after,  retired  to  Brus- 
;Bels,  and  never  re-entered  France.  It  was  from  the 
bosom  of  this  retreat,  that  the  widow  of  Henry  the 
great,  the  mother  of  a  king  of  France,  addressed  a  re- 
quest to  parliament,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  began 
thus :  **  Supplee  MariCy  Reine  de  France  et  de  Navarre, 
disant  que  depuis  le  23  Fevrier,  l6d],  etle  auroit  etc 
prisonniere  au  chateau  de  CompUgne  sam  itre  ni  accusee, 
ni  soupconnee.  .  .  ."  She  died  at  Cologne  in  1642, 
almost  in  a  state  of  indigence. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  a 
woman  of  a  weak  understanding,  with  strong  passions; 
vanity  rendered    her  ambitious,   and  her  ambition, 
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analagous  to  her  temper^  was  violent,  jealous,  and  do- 
mineering. Confident,  through  want  of  information ; 
revengeful,  through  obstinacy ;  more  desirous  of  repu- 
tation than  of  power,  she  only  aspired  to  authority  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  submission.  When  we  atten- 
tively read  the  history  of  this  princess  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  pardon  in  Richelieu  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  repaid  her  beneficence. 

This  princess  brought/rom  Florence  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  Paris  is  indebted  to  her  for  the  palace  of  the 
Luxemburg,  the  promenade,  called  Cours  de  la  reine, 
and  the  fine  aqueduct  of  Arcueil. 
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This  celebrated  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Evelyn 
Pierrepont,  eail,  aod  afterwards  dvtke,  of  Kingston. 
She  was  bom  at  Throesby  in  .Nottinghjamshire.  She 
received  a  very  liberal  education,  and  was  taught  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  1712, 
she  married  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  Esq.  who 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  Hipright  senator  in 
parliament,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  Addison. 

In  1716,  Mr.  Montague  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  lady.  During  this  embassy  she  wrote 
a  very  elegant  and  interesting  description  of  Constan- 
tinople to  her  friends,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
future  fame.  Having  obtained  information  of  a  prac** 
tice  among  the  villagers  of  engrafting  or  inoculating 
for  the  small  pox,  she  caused  this  method  to  be  ap- 
plied to  her  own  son,  and  by  this  means  was  the  in- 
strument of  introducing  inoculation  into  this  part  of 
Europe.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  divested  of  some  singularity, 
that  a  beautiful  woman  of  thirty,  struggling  against 
prejudices,  the  ignorance  of  physicians,  and  of , reli- 
gious superstition,  should  have  been  able  to  render  so 
important  a  service  to  humanity. 

On  her  return  to  England,  with  her  husband,  in 
1718,  Lady  Mary  settled  at  Twickenham,  where  she 
maintained  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pope,  who,  for  a 
time,  was  charmed  with  her  genius  and  accomplish- 
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meats.  This  friendship  was  afterwards  broken,  and 
the  poet  scrupled  not  to  write  the  basest  satires  against 
her  talents  and  reputation,  which  satires,  when  charged 
with,  he  had  the  meanness  to  deny.  In  17399  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  she  went  abroad,  and  settled  at 
Brescia  in  the  Venetian  territories,  where  she  re- 
'^  mained  till  1761,  when  she  visited  England.    She  died 

.  in  1762,  aged  73. 

The  works  of  Lady  Montague  consist  of  poons  and 
letters,  a  genuine  edition  of  which  was  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  1803.  Her 
poems  are  written  without  eflTort,  yet  are  not  deficient 
in  wit  and  harmony ;  but  her  letters  are  infinitely  more 
pleasing  and  instructive.  So  well  were  her  letters  re- 
ceived on  their  appearance,  as  to  pass  through  several 
impressions,  and  to  be  translated  into  many  languages. 
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YuiB  GfUbnUA  cbmcter,  wbote  expioiu  have  fc» 
fltcied  m  wnA  ghnrj  on  the  Brilisk  mUii»,  vm  ibt 
mm  of  thf  Eev.  Eikmuid  Ncboir^  aad  wm  bom  al 
3iinilMMi  Tborp^  kr  Noifolb,  in  the  year  1758.  Ha 
Rttei Ytd  bisroHicstiooK  at  Ike  sdiool  al  North  Wi^baai^ 
asd  at  aa  early  age  diacofeted  ia  attoag  predilecUoa  for 
liitnaaal  pcoficMoa,  and  went  ob  board  the  JtakonMe^ 
of  sixty-foiur  guDi»  commaaded  bjr  hi»  BKiihe/f  bflother^ . 
CJaptaiot  MaaricrSocUiag^. 

la  die  mmmk  of  Apd^  inS,  the  eateypriBftag»|a«ifc  of 
Horatia  Nelaoo  oianifrHliBg:  had^  be  veal  iacafacky 
^  coaktvrani  lo  Captaia  Latwidge^  in  a  tiojnge  of  dia-* 
tm¥ny  to  Ibeaaidi  Pde.  Upoai  tbe  lefcani  of  the  ihipi^ 
in  Ootobci^  be  waa  placed  m  the  Smk^ne^  of  tafenijr 
gaasy  Captaia  f  aamer ;  and  in  Aprils  1777^  be  ohtMaed 
die  paaleaaiond  oidet  of  lieotenaAt^  and  aeeeiived  hia 
coanaiaaoa  the  nejct  day.  Oa  tbe  eleven^  of  Jaae^ 
Vf79f  he  lOie  to  the  rank  of  poat  caplafai>  and.  during 
Ibr  nine  yeara  he  had  been  in  Ihe  aeiyiee  he  not  oidy 
became  an  aUe  officer  hy  bis  conacantatlention  toevery 
part  of  his  dnty>  hat  he  also  lud  tbe  foundation  of 
being  a  pilot  of  diatingiiiahed  emiaenoeb. 

The  Sral  aUp  to  which  he  waa  apponted^  after  being: 
snade  a  poat  captaini  was  the  Hinckmbtroke.  In  (ho 
aaonlhof  Janaary,  17iO^  it  waa  seaolved  on  toredtfae 
Voit  Jnan,  in  tbegnlf  of  Mieaioo,  when  Captaia  Nelson. 
waauada  dioaee  of  to  coaunand  the  naval  depaatsaent^ 
and  diat  of  dm  military  wee  coauninted  toJCajtovPokon^ 
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Here  his  naaal  intrepidity  was  exhibited,  and  his  vigo- 
rous exertions  were  so  ^extolled  by  Major  Poison  and 
General  Dalliog,  tba^i^  wasappoiatM  to  the  Janus,  at 
that  time  stationed  at  Jamaica.  In  1781,  he  obtained 
the  command. of  the  Albemarie,  •and  waa  employed 
during  the  ensuing  winter  in.  the  north  seas.  *  In  178^3^ 
hostilities  having  previously  ceas<kl,  the  AlbmaaHt  wast 
paid  oiF,  and  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  France.  In 
1787,  he  married  the  widow  of  Doctor  Neabit,  of  the! 
island  of  Nevis^  and  retired  to  the  parsonage-iioaae  of; 
Barnbam  Thorpe,  given  him  by  his  father,  where,  he; 
lived  for  many  years  in  domestic  felicity. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1793)  lie.again^ 
came  forward,  and  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  jtgamemn^m,  of  sixty-four  guns,  he  became  peciH 
Itarly- conspicuous  as  a  naval  officer,  under,  the  orders^ 
of  Lord  Hood,  who  at  that  period  was.  destined  to  eomr. 
maud  in  the  Mediterranean.  Toulon,  Bastiaand  Calvi^ 
witnessed  his  gallant  and  intrepid  deportment.  At  the; 
siege  of  the  latter  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
sight  of  his  right  eye.  On  the  thirteenth  and  fourieeoth^ 
of  March,  and  the  thirteenth  of  July,  179^^  he  again 
rendered  himself  pre-eminent  in  the  actions  which. then: 
took  place  with  the  French  fleet.  After  various  other, 
active  and  important  services  during,  the  preceding: 
months.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  in  April,  1793,  hoisted  hisi 
flag  on  board  the  Captain,  of  seventy-four  guns,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Blue.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  in  thm 
same  year,  having  shifted  his  flag  from  the  Captain  lo; 
the  Theseus,  he  was  detached  with  a  small  squadron  ta. 
attack  the  town  of  Santa  Cms,  in  the  ishnd  of  Tene^f 
rifle ;  fjrom.whichi  not  bang  able  to  attain 
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objccty  be  was  mdvoed  to  retreat.  In  this  unfiM'taiiate 
expeditioD,  the  brave  Neken  lost  bis  arm  by  a  cai^noa 
shot. 

-    But  a  more  splendid  scene  of  the  life  of  our  hero  is 

now  opening.   On  the  thirteenth  ofApril,  1799,  he  was 

detached  by  Earl  St.  Vincent's  fleet,  in  pursuit  of  the 

French  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  with  twelve  sail  of  the 

line  and  one  fiigate,  while  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted 

of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  protected 

by  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  several  gun  brigs.    Thii 

meniorable  action  commenoed  at  sito  set,  and  termi<* 

nated  gloriously  for  the  honour  of  opr  hero,  and  that 

of  the  British  navy.     Nine  sail  of  the  line  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  conqueror,   two  were  buirot,  and  twp 

ejected  their  escape.    In  the  action  Nelson  received  a 

wound  on  the  head.    From  this  moment  Lord  Nelson 

was  regarded  as  the  great  defence  of  the  empire,  and 

the  support  of  the  national  glory.    It  is  to  his  galiantry 

and  skill  that  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  victory  of  Copen* 

hagen,  and  the  annihilation  of  that  formidable  northern 

confederacy  which  menaced  tbe  prosperity,  the  com<« 

raeree,  and  even   the  very  existence  of  the  rest  of 

Europe. 

Passing  over  one  of  the  most  important  and  benefit 
cial,  although  unsuccessful  enterprises  for  which  hb 
Kfe  was  distinguished,  his  pursuit  of  the  combined 
fl*eet8  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  West  Indies,  we 
come  to  the  concluding  scene  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  naval  career,  which  kindles  emotions  of  admira* 
tiott  and  regret^  and  at  once  exdtes  both  transport  and 
extreme  sorrow.  Perhaps  no  action  in  pointof  splendour 
and  magnanimity,  can  equal,  that  which  deprived  tbia 


Mnntiy  ftf  one  of  the  grmuost  beroei  it  •? «r  inrod^Md* 
Theispfobined  fleeu  of  FjweeM4  S(fmn  hw^ntlm^ 
discovered  off  Trafalgar,  Lord  Nelson  prepared  fof  l|it 

9itMk,  apd  peffc^iving  thai  by  )m  MiM  fMamnries^ 
he  bad  radaqed  ^e  enemy  to  the  «epeMity  <^^ii0iig»eg 
him,  he  eKclawed  in  the  presence  ipf  JUs  «SMisib 
«Ik>  MirnpVAded  him  on  tb^  <}uartejr  d^k^  <'  «pir  Kbey 
citMiMt  e^oape  as;  I  tfeiak <w^ ^bi^ ii( ieail midce  wire«f 
tiMBty  of  tbmi/'  BiH  alap  1  awidM  ibe  m^fff^mk^ 
mAriBciim  md  dettgblt  irbiob  a  vi^Mf  «>  iplmdid 
cobM  not  fail  iaapine:)  i|:  Jbas  ^  as  i^  lam^atdMit  it 
was  pmocbased  by  the  loM  «f  n  .li£$  so  imsM^araUy 
vdndbte. 

His  lordfbip's  flag  sUp  fell  «a  bowl  Mie  Sitdfiftht^ 
able,  by  trUdi  fli^ans  ibo  «o  tfvpcmd  ^  the  ^o  4if^ 
musqnetrfr  Acm  die  shtps^  The  in^igvift  ^  Ms  giM^ 
dent^and  djgatty,  k  is  MnP^sedfaingM  bM[i>Oili&  <p4m9 
aiaia of  ibie eoeniyt  wbidbJiilLbeiii»a(9ffrorefM;6i4a)}f 
•ueceufid.  His  jsaooeiary  wm  0iit  Mo  tmp  kff  bp  vdf 
by  aichaiB  shol;,  and  aaon  alier  a  faitt  ^yotiEfd  iii»  IprrjU 
fthip'ii  dhoid4ec»  ^orteMd  im  kft  bimH#  m4  pfiiif4 
throufnh  )us  litngpij  Ho  )iv^  -aboat  nbvae  ibppr?  aftfir 
this  tragical  event,  daring  which  he  displayed  tho  SMOf 
bet  QIC  magDaaimtey  in  the  mm$  qF  dfw^b  wbic^  iMid  so 
inceisantiy  distagniifand  bim  IJb^ongb  ^^  wMf»  pf  bit 
Ufe.  H«  last  (vrovds  awrertoiCapfejiin  HfM^y"^'^  I  bnovr 
I  am  dying;  I  isonld  baae  anihod  ftoi)r4Mithe  my  hH  All 
SaitUh  ^ronnd,  but  tbe^iiU  of  <3fld  bo  donor  In  a^ia 
Manwnte  lie  eapiaed*  His  iaet  aignnl  witt  •novor  bo 
foigotten,  ^  (EaglandieKpectt'eaery  man  to  doJliii.4n^*'' 
Iniihis'nianoer  died,  inibefortyfisevmh  yofvr  of  bj^^gr^ 
Ibe  gnnte^t  conuDander  thatpeiiiapa  offor  adoQMd  ihn^ 
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Brithfa  navyi  leaving  behiod  him  a  name  dear  ta  Great 
Britain,  and  an  example  of  heroism,  which  Will  inspire 
bis  companions  in  arms  to  emulate  his  virtues,  that 
they  too  may  live  in  the  remembrance  of  a  grateful 
posterity. 

His  singular  plan  of  attack  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, will  be  long  the  theme  of  eulogium.  It  was  con- 
certed with  such  consummate  wisdom  that  it  could  not 
fail  of  success.  But  the  talents  of  Lord  Nelson  were 
not  wholly  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  tactics ; 
for  it  is  known  that  as  a  senator  he  was  highly  respect- 
able, although  he  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  coming 
forward  in  that  capacity.  When  he  did,  his  speeches 
were  heard  by  their  lordships  with  respect,  and  the 
most  profound  attention.  The  few  specimens  we  have 
of  his  abilities  as  a  politician,  afford  no  mean  proofs 
that  if  he  had  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  to  those 
studies  as  he  did  to  his  peculiar  profession,  he  would 
have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of 
Peers, 

His  titles  were  Viscount  Nelson,  Duke  of  Bronte. 
The  united  parliament  voted  him  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pound  a  year.  The  East  India  Company 
made  him  a  present  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  Grand  Senior  gave  him  a  diamond  aigrette 
.worth  four  thousand  pounds.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
gave  him  a  diamond  box  worth  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  King  of  Naples  made  him  a  pre- 
sent to  the  amount,  together  with  the  Dukedom  of 
Bronte  and  an  estate,  of  three  thousand  per  annum. 
Thus  all  Europe  conspired  to  testify  the  estimation  in 
which  they  held  this  distinguished  hero ;  and  the  nu- 
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veroM  isoniimeBts  which  have  been,  andl  which  still 
aare  erecthig  to  his  memory  throaghovt  the  British 
enpire^  wiU  eontiiive  lastiBg  evidences  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  country. 


.*  . 


DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

It  is  ever  with  some  regret  that  we  see  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  illustrious  personages  those  who, 
devoid  of  talents  and  of  virtue,  have  been  able  only 
to  acquire  celebrity  by  guilt ;  especially  when  inherit*' 
ing  exalted  rank,  they  rendered  themselves  particu«* 
larly  distinguished  by  the  meanness  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  the  depravity  of  their  conduct.  It  is, 
however,  not  an  useless  example,  to  present  to  the 
world  a  prince  the  victim  of  his  immorality ;  and  who, 
from  the  height  of  grandeur  and  of  fortune,  perished 
by  his  own  misdeeds. 

Louis  Joseph  Philip  d'Orleans,  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  of  Ip'rance,  was  bom  at  Saint  Cloud, 
in  the  year  1747*  Known,  during  the  life  time  of 
his  father,  by  the  title  of  the  0uke  de  Chartres,  he 
signalized  himself  by  an  inconsiderate  love  of  plea- 
sure, from  which  the  most  degrading  attachments 
resulted.  Ready  to  embrace  the  specious  paradoxes 
by  which  misconduct  has  been  known,  particularly 
in  this  age,  to  assume  a  philosophical  appearance,  he 
displayed  at  an  early  hour  the  most  absolute  contempt 
for  public  opinion*  Nevertheless)  a  robust  frame, 
agreeable  manners,  considerable  address  in  bodily 
exercises,  and  perhaps  even  the  laxity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, gave  him  a  title  to  that  distinction  which  an 
advantageous  exterior  easily  obtains,  and  which  woiild 
not  have  been  denied  to  him,  had  he  known  how  to 
support  it  by  displaying  a  semblance  even  of  that  iiitre- 
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pedity  which  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  in  princes.  But 
being  anxious  to  merit  by  a  naval  campaign  the  re- 
version of  the  post  of  grand  admiral,  which  the  Duke 
de  Penthievre^  his  father-in-law,  then  possessed,  the 
conduct  he  manifested  at  the  battle  of  Ouessant,  in 
1778,  became  a  constant  source  of  ridicule  and  dis- 
grace. The  object  of  the  raillery  of  the  people  and 
of  the  epigrams  of  the  court,  he  regarded  as  the  most 
cutting  reproach  his  nomination  to  the  post  of  com- 
mahdant-general  of  the  hussars,  which  was  given  to 
him  in  recompence  for  his  services  at  sea. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  court,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
appeared  solicitous  of  humiliating  it,  by  a  line  of  con- 
duct unworthy  of  his  birth.  We  behold  him  trans- 
forming the  palace  of  his  ancestors  into  a  place  of 
traffic  and  licentiousness,  delivering  himself  up  to 
speculations  of  shameful  cupidity,  despising  in  the 
education  of  the  princes,  bis  children,  all  established 
principles  and  customs,  and  even  decency  itself,  seek- 
^ngf  by  an  aerostatical  ascension,  a  glory  ill-suited  to 
his  rank ;  ah  attempt  in  which  the  malignity  of  the 
public  did  not  permit  him  happily  to  succeed. 

Either  through  excess  of  indulgence,  or  disgust, 
the  court  appeared  indifferent  to  his  proceedings; 
but  by  opposing  in  the  parliamentary  assemblies  the 
edicts  of  the  council,  he  compelled  Louis  XVL  to 
banish  him,  and  the  people,  seduoed  by  specious 
appearances,  thought  they  beheld^  in  him  the  defender 
of  their  rights.  Nevertheless,  though  he  had  greatly 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1787^  the  house  and  the 
honours  attributed  to  the  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
were  bestqwed  upon  him.    But  this  idebased  noble- 
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inan,  far  froiii  being  sensible  of  this  act  of  forbear- 
ance in  his  sovereign,  sought  only  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances,  which  soon  presented  to  him  an  am- 
ple^igtdibff  the  projetcts,  of  revenge  which  he  had 
nourished  against  hisJiitmiljr,  It  is  said,  that  on  hear- 
ing he  was  surnamed  at  Versailles,  le  Baurbeux  £our^ 
bon,  he  exclaimed,  n  je  suU  dam  la  bourbe  je  la  laverai 
avec  des  jloU  de  sang. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  states  general,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  fill  that  assembly  with  bis 
creatures  and  his  partizans.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
appointed  a  deputy  of  a  city  under  his  influence,  and 
when  the  third  estate  separated  from  the  other  two 
orders,  he  hastened  to  unite  himself  with  such  of  the 
nobility  as  were  attached  to  that  party.  At  that  pe- 
riod, his  adherents  did  not  scruple  openly  to  disclose 
their  intention  of  appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  after  having  pronounced .  the  interdic- 
tion of  Louis  XVL 

Formally  accused,  by  a  series  of  charges  made  by  ^ 
the  magistrates  of  the  Ch&telei,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  sixth  of  October,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  assembly,  but  not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  and  again  banished  by  the  king.  But  when, 
after  a  residence  of  eight  months  in  England,  he  ob- 
tained of  the  unfortunate  but  feeble  monarch,  the  per- 
mission of  returning  to  France,  he  carried  into  exe- 
cqtion  those  projects  which  his  absence  had  only 
suspended.  He  displayed  at  first  his  patriotism  in 
preferring  the  title  of  Citiasen  of  France,  to  the  quality 
of  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  soon  became  the  slave 
of  a  faction  of  which  he  was  flattered  by  being  the 
chief,  dissipated  his  treasure  to  court  the  favour  of 
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the  populace,  caused  hiaiself  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  the  convention,  changed  his  name  into  that  of 
EgaliU,  and  put  the  seal  to  the  indignation  of  the 
public  and  to  his  atrocities,  by  voting  openly  for  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  his  relative,  and  the  head  of 
his  family,  in  the  person  of  the  king. 

A  little  time  after,  those  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
regarded  as  his  instruments,  while  he  in  fact  was  ser- 
viceable to  them,  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  be- 
cause he  had  ceased  to  be  useful.  They  caused  him 
to  be  arrested,  brought  him  in  his  turn  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  where,  the  victim  of  his  own  ir- 
regularities,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  his  accom- 
plices. The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  Paris, 
on  the  sixth  of  November,  1793,  in  the  midst  of  the 
shouts  and  insults  of  that  populace  whom  his  gold 
bad  seduced.  He  was  then  forty-six.  His  features, 
which  had  been  regular  in  his  youth,  were  then  nearly 
disfigured  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  debauched 
life.  He  was  ignorant,  credulous,  and  evidently  be- 
neath the  part  which  he  presumed  to  perform.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  indulgent  to  his 
servants.  He  displayed  some  firmness  in  his  last  mo- 
ments ;  but  what  at  that  period  must  have  been  the 
bitter  reflections  of  a  prince,  the  deplorable  example 
of  the  consequences  of  ambition,  and  of  the  subversion 
of  every  principle  of  moralit}' ! 
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THE  DUKE  OF  PARMA. 

Alexander,  Fabnbsb,  Duke  of  Punna,  great 
graodson  of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  by  his  mother's  side 
graudson  of  Cbtirle^  V*  is -indebted  for  his  reputation^ 
in  a  principal  d^^ee,  to  bis  military  talents.  To  these, 
bowe^er,  he  united  a  goodness  of  heart,  (which  caused 
him  to  be  esteemed  even  by  his  enemies)  consummate 
prudence,  uncommon  sagacity  in  public  affiiirs,  and 
eoBsiderable  address  in  influencing  the  human  mind. 

He  was  born  in  1546,    His  youth  pasi^ed  away  witti*- 
out  giving  any  presage  of  bis' futuref  grandeur.    His 
taknts  began  to  unfold  themselves  in  his  engagements 
with  the  Turks ;  he  particularly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Lepan(o,  and  appeared  worthy  of  com- 
manding as  soon  as.  the.reinv  w^re  placed  in  his  hands. 
After  having  followed  Don  John  of  Austria  into  the 
Low  Countries,  he  succeeded  him,  in  1578,  in  the 
government  of  those  provinoes.    The  Duke  of  Parma, 
active,  vigilant,  indefatigable  as  a  general,  insinuat- 
ing and  pliant  as  a  negociator,  endeavoured  to  repair 
the  imprudencies  of  his  predecessor.    He  reconciled 
the  catholic  jprovinces  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  .extended 
its    dominion,   expelled  the  French  from  the  Low 
Countries,  took  Maestricht,  Nimeguen,  Breda,  and 
Antwerp,  and  compelled  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  son  Maurice  to  retreat  into  Holland,  and  to  act 
upon  the  defensive.    He  reduced  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Spain  a  portion  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
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would,  it  ii  presumed,  have  conquered  them  entirelj 
had  his  counsel  been  implicitly  followed  by  Philip  II« 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  brilliant  achievements)  we 
unwillingly  hazard  a  conjecture  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
assassination  which  terminated  the  days  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  which  he  countenanced*  Two  expeditions, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  have  given  peculiar 
eclat  to  the  military  career  of  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
they  are  those  which  he  made  in  France  in  I59Q  ftud 
1592,  in  order  to  support  the  partisans  of  the  league 
against  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  In  both  of  these  he 
executed  his  designs  with  extraordinary  prudence,  and 
restrained  or  deceived,  by  his  judicious  manceuvres, 
his  formidable  rival.  The  second  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable for  the  address  with  which,  wounded  and 
dying,  he  escaped  from  the  army  which  blockaded 
him  in  a  manner  in  his  own  camp,  and  retired  to 
Arras,  where  he  finished  his  career.  After  the  battk 
of  Aumale  he  apologized  for  not  profiting  by  the  rash* 
ness  of  the  king,  by  saying,  I  thought  I  wa$  coHtend" 
ing  with  a  general,  and  not  with  a  Carbine.  Henry  IV. 
indignant  at  this  remark,  replied,  II  e$i  bienaidau 
Ihic  de  Parme  dtttre  prudent;  U  ne  risque  que  de  ne  pas 
faxre  des  eonquites  dont  ilpeut  se  paner;  am  Ueu  que  moi, 
je  defends  nus  couronne.  The  Duke  died  in  1592,  aged 
forty-six.  ^ 


•  »   ' 
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PENN. 

About  the  year  1642,  at  a  time  when  three  or  four 
sects  desolated  Great  Britain  by. wars,  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  God.  arose  the  most  .tolerant  and  humane  sect 
which  Christianity  has  given  rise  to,  that  of  the  quakers. 

The  founder  of  it,  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
was  a  common  ignorant  man,  but  of  irreproachable 
manners,  and  of  a  serious  melancholy  character.  An 
assiduous  reading  of  the  Bible,  a  solitary  life,  and  a 
constant  habit  of  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer, 
heated  his  imagination ;  he  had  visions,  extatic  emo- 
tions, imagined  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  pretended,  by  adopting  most  of 
the  principles  of  the  anabaptists,  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity. 

The  spiritual  and  inward  religion  which  he  preached 
consisted  in  believing  in  a  creating,  rewarding,  and 
avenging  God,  in  imitating  the  life  and  adopting  the 
morality  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  subduing  his  passions, 
performing  his  duties,  cherishing  and  assisting  his 
brethren,  and  living;  in  peace  with  all  mankind.  It 
allowed  neither  of  ministers  nor  religious  ceremonies ; 
reduced  worship  to  meetings,  in  which  every  one  of 
the  faithful  might  in  his  turn  become  an  apostle, 
awaiting  the  divine  inspiration  for  utterance.  This 
inspiration  was  usually  manifested  by  a  trembling, 
which  obtained  for  the  sect  the  denomination  of 
Quakers,  Moreover,  Fox  made  it  a  strict  rule  with 
bis  disciples  not  to  bear  arms,  to  abstain  from  all 
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eathsy  to  bear  injury  and  injustice  without  complain- 
ings never  to  uncover  the  head  to  any  one^  and  to  use 
the  words  thee  and  thou  to  all  persons,  not  to  make 
use  of  any  of  those  appellations  which  politeness  has 
introduced,  or  pride  requires,  not  to  submit  to  the 
attthority,  customs,  or  caprices,  of  fashion,  to  reject 
the  superfluities  of  luxury,  and  to  aJvoid  the  dissipa- 
tion of  society.  In  preaching  his  doctrine.  Fox  at- 
tacked the  ministers  of  every  religion,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  every  order :  he  waa  persecuted,  and  suf- 
fered with  resignation  imprisonment,  and  violence; 
and,  as  enthusiasm  is  a  contagious  malady,  he  soon 
gained  over  many  proselytes.  Cromwell,  informed  of 
the  progress  made  by  this  sect,  wished  to-  be  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  thought  to  be  able  to  gain  it 
over  to  his  interest.  But  being  unable  to  corrupt  it, 
he  soon  ceased  to  protect  it,  confessing  thai  it  was 
the  only  religion  in  which  he  had  found  money  inef- 
fectual. 

After  the  restoration,  and  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  quakers  were  persecuted  with  great 
severity ;  not  for  their  principles,  but  because  they 
would  not  pay  ty thes  to  the  clergy,  and  take  the  oaths 
required  by  law.  Hitherto  they  had  only  found  par- 
tizans  among  the  lower  class  of  people ;  two  new  dis- 
ciples, as  distinguished  by  their  personal  merit  as  by 
their  rank,  soon  conferred  on  the  sect  a  part  of  that 
respect  which  they  themselves  enjoyed;  these  were 
Robert  Barclay,  and  more  particularly  William  Penn. 

This  latter,  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  an  English 
admiral,  was  born  in  1644.  Whilst  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  one  Thomas  Lowe,  a  quaker,  nn* 
dertook  to  convert  him,  and  was  successful.    Young 
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Penn  was  lively,  nafcarally  eloquent,  bad  a  command- 
ing aspect  and  manner,  and  in  his  turn  gained  otex 
a  namber  of  bis  acquaintance;  formed  a  little  society ; 
and  at  sixteai  years  of  age  foand  bimself  at  the  bead 
of  a  sect.  On  leaving  college  he  returned  to  his 
father,  was  reprimanded,  and  even  beaten:  he  sufi. 
fered  patiently  for  what  be  looked  upon  as  a  good 
cause,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  remained  two 
years  to  complete  bis  education ;  he  then  went  to 
Ireland,  to  look  after  a  considerable  property  which 
his  father  possessed  there*  In  that  country,  tlie  fur- 
ther instructions  of  Lowe,  or  (as  some  say)  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  mistress,  completed  bis  vocation.  He 
publicly  embraced  quakerism,  preached,  and  was 
sent  to  prison.  The  admiral  having  recalled  his  son, 
made  new  efforts,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  induce  him 
to  renounce  bis  ofunions,  or  at  least  to  abstain  from 
professing  them  in  public.  The  young  man  was  in- 
flexible, and  would  not  even  consent  to  take  of  his  hat 
in  presence  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  or  not 
to  use  the  words  thee  and  thou  to  them.  Driven  from 
his  paternal  home,  he  preached  in  London ;  and  as  he 
was  young,  handsome,  and  well  made,  the  ladies  of 
the  court  and  city  crowded  to  bear  him.  Then  it  was 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Barclay,  he  gave  a  new  re- 
gular form  to  the  doctrine  of  the  quakers,  and  in  par- 
ticular, he  divested  it  of  all  the  absurdities  which  aa 
ignorant  and  rude  fanaticism  had  intermingled  with  it. 
He  was  several  times  imprisoned,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Admiral,  who  could  not  consent  to  abandon  his 
son,  and  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  IL  obtained  his  liberty.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  whom  be  bad  been  reconciled^  Penn  found 
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himself  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortunei  and 
persevered  still  in  his  opinions  and  conduct.  Fox  and 
he  went  over  to  the  Continent  to  propagate  their  doc- 
trine. Tbeir  labours  were  crowned  with  success  at 
Amsterdam ;  but  what  reflected  most  honour  on  them, 
was  the  distinguished  reception  they  met  with  from 
the  Princess  Palatine,  aunt  to  George  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, a  woman  illustrious  for  her  understanding  and 
learning,  who  then  resided  at  the  Hague.  Penn  had 
hitherto  appeared  only  as  the  head  of  a  sect ;  a  new 
occurrence  rendered  him  a  man  of  consequence. 
Among  the  property  which  he  inherited,  there  was  a 
debt  due  by  the  crown,  for  money  advanced  by  the 
Admiral.  After  having  long  applied  for  payment  of 
it,  Penn  at  last  obtained,  instead  of  money,  the  ab- 
solute property  of  an  immense  territory  in  America, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Behold  our  Quaker  now  become  a  sovereign,  in- 
vested with  a  power  to  enact  laws,  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment, to  grant  lands,  and  to  impose  taxes.  The 
use  Penn  made  of  this  power  ranks  him  among  the 
-benefactors  to  humanity ;  he  gave  the  name  of  Pen- 
sylvania  to  the  province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him, 
because  it  was  covered  with  woods,  and  he  published 
a  charter  of  privileges  for  the  colony  he  wished  to 
establish  in  it.  In  1682,  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  followed  by  a  number  of  quaker  fami- 
'  lies.  Not  thinking  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  in  possession  of  an  English 
patent,  gave  him  a  right  to  possess  himself  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  American  nations  without  their  consent, 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  purchase  of 
it.    This  treaty  was  uot  confirmed  by  oaths,  but  was 
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observed  with  a  paQct0ality  which  conciliated  to  the 
new  colony  the  good  will  of  its  neighbours,  and  ob- 
tained their  assistance.  These  savage  nations  pre- 
serve to  this  day  so  faithful  a  tradition  of  the  frank- 
ness and  good  faith  of  Penn,  that  they  never  place 
a  greater  confidence  in  treaties  with  the  United 
States  than  when  quakers  assist  at  their  conferences, 
because,  say  they,  the  descendants  of  William  Penn  would 
not  sniffer  them  to  be  deceived.  This  legislator,  equal 
and  perhaps  superior  to  the  most  illustrious  ones  of 
antient  times,  founded  all  his  institutions  on  the 
double  basis  of  liberty  and  property  :  he  moreover  es- 
tablished an  absolute  toleration ;  it  was  his  wish  that 
every  man  who  believed  in  Grod  should  partake  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen ;  and  that  every  man  who  adored 
him  as  a  christian,  of  whatever  sect  he  might  be> 
should  be  a  partaker  in  authority. 

This  was  indeed  a  new  spectacle  to  the  world ;  a 
society  governed  by  law  alone,  a  sovereign  whom 
every  body  thee*d  and  thou*d,  a  government  without 
either  soldiers  or  priests^  proprietors  without  lawsuits 
and  without  judges,  citizens  all  of  equal  rank  except 
the  magistracy,  a  people  without  arms,^  and  neighbours 
without  jealousy.  Under  the  auspices  of  an  entire 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  the  new  colony 
encreased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1686  it  amounted  to 
66,000  inhabitants;  in  1776  the  number  exceeded  ' 
300,000.  After  having  founded  the  beautiful  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn  returned  to  England,  in  1684. 
The  favour  of  James  II.  the  former  friend  of  his* 
father,  and  the  attachment  which  Penn  always  pro- 
fessed to  the  Stuart  family,  caused  him  afterwards  to 
be  accused  of  being  a  papist^  and  even  a  Jesuit,  under 
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the  disgnise  of  a  quaker ;  bat  he  fully  cleared  himself 
of  this  accusation,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the 
loss  of  his  property  and  liberty. 

In  1699,  he  returned  to  Pensylyania  with  his  family, 

I  was  there  received  as  a  father  coming  to  revisit  his 

children,  and  found  his  colony  flourishing  and  happy, 

^  and  his  laws  religiously  observed.    After  having  made 

such  changes  in  its  constitution  as  from  experience  he 
found  necessary,  he  returned  to  London,  in  1701,  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  his  Pensyhranians,  which 
had  been  attacked  in  his  absence.  He  enjoyed  great 
credit  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  honoured 
and  esteemed  by  that  princess,  and  died  in  1718, 
under  the  reign  of  George  I.  carrying  with  him  the 
esteem  and  regret  of  his  ootemporaries,  and  truly  de- 
serving the  admiration  of  posterity. 
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p0iti^  IL  son  of  .Charles  V.  was  borm  at  Valtado- 
fid,  on  the  %l^  of  May,  15£I7.  He  became  king  of 
Naples  flflad  Sicily  by  his  fsftber^s  abdicatifota,  in  1554, 
and  ascended  the  tbrone  of  ^rain  by  the  sam^  means  oo 
Ae  17th  of  January,  1556.  Charles  bad  made  a  peace 
with  the  French,  but  his  son  btoke  it^  and  having 
formed  an  ailinnce  with  Englted,  pomred  into\ncardy 
an  army  of  40iOOa  men.  The  French  were  cut  to 
pieceti  aC  the  battle  of  St.  Qnintin,  which  was  foaght'  on 
the  90th  of  Aognst,  1557*  ThAt  town  was  taken 
by  assault ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  breach  was^ 
mounted  PhiKp  appeared  armed  cOp-d^pU,  in  ofder  to^ 
animate  his  soldiers.  His  terror  wai»  so  great  daring 
the  action^  that  he  made  two  vows  :  on^,  that  be  should 
never  again  be  present  at  a  batde ;'  and  the  other,  to 
build  a  magnificent  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Lau- 
i^nce,  to  whom  be  attributed  the  success  of  his  arms ; 
ijtrhich  he  executed  at  Escureai,  a  viOage  about  seven 
leagues  from  Madrid.  The  taking  of  Catelet,  Ham^ 
and  Noyon,  wei'e  the  only  advantages  he  derived  from 
a  battle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
He  reaped,  however,  considerable  advantage  from  the 
peace  of  Chateau-Cambreses,  the  master-piece  of  his 
pdh'tics^ 

After  these  glorious  achievements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spain.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Valiadolid, 
he  demanded  of  the  grand  inquisitor  the  spectacle  of 
an  auto  dafi.    This  was  immediately  granted  :  fbitj 
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wretches,  some  of  whom  were  priesUi  were  strangled 
and  burnt,  and  one  burnt  alive.  This  scene,  so  dis- 
tressing to  humanity,  Philip  beheld  with  the  utmost 
composure.  The  cruelty  he  manifested  on  many  oc- 
casions induced  the  Flemish  to  revolt.  The  levolution 
began  with  the  fine  and  large  provinces  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtained  their 
liberty.  In  1579  they  formed  themselves  into  a  repub- 
lic, under  the  title  of  United  Provinces.  Philip  sent 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  reduce  them  ;  but  the  oppression 
of  that  general  only  served  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of 
the  rebels.  Upon  his  recal,  Don  John  of  Austria  was 
sent  against  them*  This  general  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of , Parma:  but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  in-* 
dependence  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  the  progress 
0f  that  republic  which  arose  under  his  own  eye.  It 
was  then  that  Philip  proscribed  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 

The  murder  of  this  prince,  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, had  not  the  effect  to  restore  to  Philip  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  That  republic,  already  powerful 
by  sea,  assisted  England  against  him.  Philip  having 
resolved  to  distress  Elizabeth,  fitted  out  in  1588  a 
fleet  called  the  Invincible.  This  fleet,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  large  ships,  filled  with  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  sailed 
from  Lisbon  when  the  season  was  too  far  advanced, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  was  dispersed  in  a  storm.  The 
remainder  were  attacked  with  consummate  bravery  by 
the  English  fleet,  by  which  several  were  captured,, 
and  many  were  wrecked  on  the  opposite  coasts.  This 
enterprise,  which  cost  Spain  forty  millions  of  ducats 
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and  twenty  thousand  men,  was  productive  only  of 
disgrace.  On  hearing  of  this  misfortunei  Philip  eir- 
claimed^  with  heroic  resolution,  '^  I  sent  my  ships  to 
fight  the  English  and  not  the  winds :  the  will  of'  God 
be  done/' 

Philip,  at  length  worn  out  by  the  indiscretions  of 
his  youth  and  by  the  toils  of  government,  drew  near 
his  last  hour.  Exhausted  by  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers, which  he  bore  with  uncommon  patience,  he 
expired  on  the  10th  of  September,  1593,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

No  character  was  ever  drawn  by  different  historians 
in  more  opposite  colours  than  that  of  Philip.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  penetration,  vigilance, 
and  a  capacity  for  sovereignty.  His  temper  was  the 
most  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanour  were 
haughty  and  severe ;  yet  among  his  subjects  he  was 
easy  of  access ;  and  where  his  ambition  and  bigotry  did 
not  interfere,  he  was  generally  willing  to  redress  their 
grievances.  One  great  event  of  his  domestic  life  was 
the  death  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos.  The  particulars  of 
his  crime  are  as  little  known  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  committed ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  prove 
that  Philip  would  have  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
by  the  inquisition.  Philip  II.  caused  to  be  printed  at 
Anvers  the  fine  polyglot  Bible  which  bears  his  name ; 
and  it  was  he  who  subjected  the  islands,  afterwards 
called  the  Philippines, 

Though  of  a  small  size,  he  had  an  agreeable  person. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  his^  air  tranquil ;  and  one 
Qould  not  discover  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  pros- 
perity or  chagrin  in  adversity.  The  wars  against 
Holland,  France,  and  England,  cost  Philip  564  mil- 
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Kons  of  dacats ;  btttAmerioafiiriiished  him  with  mofe 
than  the  half  of  that  sum.  Phili|^  wag  Very  jealous  of 
oatward  respect :  he  was  aiiwrlling  tikaft  any  person 
should  speak  to  him  but  upon  their  kaeea.  The  Duke  ot 
Alba  having  one  day  entered  the  prince's  cabinet  Without 
being  introduced^  he  received  the  following  harsh  salu- 
tation : '' Ab  impudencelike  this  of  your's  would  deSierve 
the  hatchet.**  If  he  thought  only  how  to  make  himself 
feared;  he  succeeded  in  doing  so;  for  few  princes  bav# 
been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred;  or  eattted  IMM 
blood  to  £loW;  than  Philip  IL 
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William  Pitt«  second  son  of  the  celebrated  fiaii 
of  Chatbanii  was  born  in  1759>  during  the  time  of 
his  father's  brilliant  admisistfation.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  that  great  statesman  he  devoted  all  his  al*- 
tention  to  the  education  of  this  his  favourite  son,  in 
whom  he  had  already  discovered  a  mind  and  character 
similar  to  his  own,  and  whom  he  considered  as  des^ 
tined  to  increase  the  celebrity  of  bis  name  and  family. 
He  particularly  accustomed  him  from  hil  earliest 
youth  to  express  himself  upon  all  occasions  with  pre* 
cision  and  elegance.  He  encouraged  him  to  join  in 
every  conversation,  though  they  sometimes^turned  upon 
subjects  that  would  have  appeared  too  abstruse  for  his 
tender  years.  He  would  frequently  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  him  without  permitting  him  to  evade  any 
difficulty  in  the  subject,  or  to  leave  it  till  it  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  By  this  excellent  mode  of  instruc- 
tion his  son  acquired  the  early  habit  of  expressing 
himself  with  facility,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  those 
qualities  so  essential  in  a  statesman,  firmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

Mr.  Pitt  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge 
with  great  distinction;  and  embracing  the  study  of 
the  law,  practiced  at  the  bar  till  1780,  when  a  general 
election  took  place.  The  following  year  he  was  re- 
turned to  parliament,  and  siding  with  the  opposition 
party  against  the  then  minister.  Lord  North,  he  soon 
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convinced  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  in- 
herited all  the  genius  and  abilities  of  his  father. 

The  defects  in  the  representation  of  that  house  were 
the  principal  objects  which  engaged  his  attention. 
His  motion  upon  that  subject  was  rejected,  but  it 
contributed  much  to  his  popularity  and  to  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  following  year  to  the  important  sta- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  But  the  administration 
to  which  he  was  attached  was  soon  dissolved ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  employ  the  leisure  which  his 
resignation  procured  him  in  visiting  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe. 

When  he  was  again  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1783,  he  had  the 
courage  to  continue  in  his  place,  though  he  found  he 
bad  the  majority  of  the  houke  against  him  upon  the 
great  question  respecting  the  government  of  India. 
But  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  fresh  election 
soon  gave  him  that  influence  over  the  house  which 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  and  enabled  him  to 
tarry  his  celebrated  India  bill ;  which,  bestowing  on 
the  governor-general  of  India  an  authority  superior 
to  €l11  local  controul,  confirmed  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  those  countries,  and  materially  contributed 
to  its  present  almost  gigantic  extent. 

The  year  1786  was  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  France,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This  famous  treaty  gave  addi- 
tional spirit  to  English  enterprize,  and  ensured  that 
commercial  superiority  which  this  country  has  ever 
since  maintained. 
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Some  time  after,  Mr.  Pitt  experienced  an  opposition 
which  was  the  more  formidable,  as  his  opponents  made 
use  of  the  very  weapons  which  he  had  himself  for^ 
merly  wielded^  The  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  demanded  a 
reform  in  parliament,  upon  the  plea  that  they  returned 
no  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  so  many 
small  and  almost  deserted  boroughs  frequently  sen^ 
two.  Mr.  Pitt  then  victoriously  refuted  the  argu 
ments  which  he  had  employed  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  parliament.  He  combated  the  specious  theories 
by  which  the  petitions  were  enforced,  and  strongly 
contended  against  any  thing  like  innovation  in  the 
legislative  government  of  the  copntry. 

But  his  eloquence  and  talents  were  still  more  emi- 
nently conspicuous  during  the  many  discussions  which 
took  place  when  the  unfortunate  malady  of  the  king 
was  announced  to  the  public.  Two  important  ques- 
tions were  then  discussed; — whether  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown,  who  was  entitled  to  the  regency,  should 
possess  the  royal  authority  in  all  its  plenitude,  and 
without  any  restrictions;  or  whether  the  parliament 
could  affix  any  limits  to  that  authority,  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  regent.  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  the  latt-er 
opinion,  and  it  prevailed  at  Inst.  The  prince,  unwill- 
ing to  see  the  rights  of  the  crown  diminished  while  in 
his  possession,  appeared  little  anxious  to  exercise  an 
authority  so  curtailed,  and  the  minister  continued  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  king  till  the  period  lyben  a 
recovery  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 

Soon  after  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and 
engrossed  all  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  foresaw 
4U  an  early  period  of  that  great  change  that  the  {>as- 
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tioitf  of  those  who  pretended  to  regenerate  France 
would  not  suffer  them  to  confine  themBeWes  within 
the  hiwB  of  pmdence  and  discretion.  At  home  he 
took  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  a  similar  commotion 
from  arising  in  his  own  country^  This  he  effectnally 
accomplished  by  many  bold  but  salutary  measures. 
The  two  acts  against  aliens  and  to  prevent  illegal  as- 
semblies, and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
gave  to  his  administration  a  power  and  energy  which 
bad  never  been  witnessed  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  But  he  could  not  prevent  England 
taking  an  active  and  at  length  a  principal  share  in  the 
war  of  1793.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  first  and 
succeeding  coalitions  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be 
repealed  here.  But  if  the  result  of  these  various  com- 
binations of  most  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
against  that  of  France  was  unfavourable,  yet  it  was 
a  source  of  great  consolation  to  reflect  that  while  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Continent  were  daily  experiencing  the 
most  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  the  prosperity  and  power 
of  this  country,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  were 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  midst  of  so  much  havock  and 
destruction.  The  throne  of  Tippoo-Saib  was  sub- 
verted, the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  part  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  conquered,  and 
the  commerce  of  France  and  Holland  was  effectually 
crushed. 

The  affairs  of  the  Continent  did  not  wholly  absorb 
the  attention  of  the  minister ;  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  that  island  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  suggested  the  propriety  and 
operated  as  an  inducement  to  accomplish  an  Union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.    The  parliament  of  Ireland  was 
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suppressed,  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  incessant 
struggle  between  the  English  cabinet  and  those  who 
were  attached  even  to  an  appearance  of  independence. 

After  a  war  of  so  many  years,  the  necessity  of  a 
peace  began  to  be  felt  even  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
aware,  that  consistently  with  that  line  of  conduct  to 
which  he  was  pledged  with  respect  to  the  contest 
against  France,  his  presence  in  the  cabinet  would  pre- 
vent so  desirable  an  object*  It  is  also  surmised,  that 
in  the  endeavour  to  effect  an  union  with  Ireland  he 
had  held  out  some  promises  to  the  catholics  of  that 
country,  which  the  other  advisers  of  the  king  did  not 
think  proper  to  put  in  execution.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  retired  from  the ,  adminiRtration  of 
affairs  in  March,  180 J,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Addington,  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  since  created  Lord  Sidmouth.  Mr.  Pitt  continued 
in  retirement  till  1803,  when  he  re-appeared  in  par- 
liament, and  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  which  he 
had  himself  established.  The  war  having  again 
broken  out  between  England  and  France,  he  became 
once  more  prime  minister  in  1804;  advised  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain,  and  by  his  own  personal  credit 
succeeded  in  forming  another  coalition  against  France. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  confederacy  was  still  more 
unfortunate  than  the  preceding  ones ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  wasted  by  a  constitutional 
malady,  did  not  survive  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
at  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Presburg.  He  expired 
with  the  words  "  Oh,  my  country !"  quivering  upon 
his  lips.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  and 
his  debts  were  discharged  by  the  parliament. 

Few  ministers  ever  acted  in  more  difficult  times; 
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BO  one  ever  displayed  more  consummate  eloquence 
and  aliility  i(^  the  defence  of  his  administration*  His 
speeches  were  seldom  prepared^  apd  unaccompanied 
l^y  much  action;  his  language  was  dignified»  bis  elo* 
cution  fluent,  his  voice  impressive^.  His  success  as  an 
orator  was  certainly  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
art  with  which  he  could  accommodate  his  arguments 
to  the  vario^s  characters  and  opinions  of  those  to  v^ hom 
he  spok^  It  was  tbisi  profound  knowledge  of  the 
tepp^r  and  hal^ts  of  his  countrymen  that  enabled  him 
to  retain,  during  his  whole  administi^ation,  so  much  of 
their  confidence  imd  esteem ;  and  of  this  no  bettei; 
]^roof  can  be  given  than  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
jpier^hants  hastened  to  take  the  loans  entered  into  byi 
him. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  mention  the  fim^n* 
cial  operi^tions  which  distinguished  his  ministry.  Ha 
has  beei^  sopoietimes  accused  of  a  de<fign  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  king  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
ireedpm.  B«t  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  may  furnish  an  excuse  for  some  unusual, 
but  necessary  measures.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in 
bis  justification,  that  when  Mr.  Fox,  his  great  anta- 
gonist, succeeded  him  in  the  ministry^  be  did  not 
think  proper  to.  depart  in  any  material  degree  fconii 
the  wise  regulations  adopted  by  his  illustrious  prede« 
ceifior. 
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There  are  few  engravers  whose  works  are  more  ge- 
nerally known  and  esteemed  than  those  of  Paul  Pon- 
tius ;  yet  historians  have  given  but  few  details  of  his 
life. 

He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  about  the  year  1596;  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Lucas  Vosterman.  Pontius 
was  more  desirous  of  improving  his  talents,  and  of  ob- 
taining a  fortune  by  assiduous  labour,  than  of  intro- 
ducing himself  into  the  world  j  he  therefore  did  not 
study  out  of  his  own  country.  He  was  accustomed  to 
seclude  himself  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  and  lived, 
in  a  manner,  unknown. 

Pontius  united  to'  accuracy  of  design  and  peculia- 
rity of  character,  a  correct  style  of  engraving,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  chiar-oscuro;  he  therefore  gave 
a  species  of  magical  eifcct  to  the  pictures  be  copied, 
and  to  those  of  Rubens  in  a  particular  degree.  His 
historical  prints  are  in  great  request,  though  he  copied 
portraits  with  corresponding  success. 

Pontius  is  one  of  the  engravers  for  whom  Rubens 
had  a  marked  predilection;  and  if  he  be  inferior  to 
Vosterman  in  point  of  delicacy  and  variety  of  execu- 
tion, and  to  Bolswert  in  facility,  he  is  considered 
equal  to  either  in  vigour  of  touch  and  general  effect. 

The  labours  of  Pontius  were  multifarious.  They 
reckon  at  least  fifty  portraits  engraved  by  him  after 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  Holbein,  and  the  like  number 
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on  different  snbjects^  chiefly  from  the  pictures  of 
Rabens.  His  most  approved  pieces  are  the  Pent€co$t 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  Gods,  after  the  latter  master. 

The  precise  period  of  the  death  of  Pondns  is  not 
known.  It  is  presumed  that  he  oatlived  Vandjrck,  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friends- 
ship. 
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RICHARDSON. 

Samubl  Richardson,  a  printer  and  an  ing«nioat 
writer,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  in  lt)89..  His  Educa- 
tion was  confined;  and  in  1706  he  was  bound  fi(>prep- 
tice  to  Mr.  Wilde  of  Stationers*  Hali ;  and  afteic  the 
expiration  of  his  time,  he  worked  as  compositor  and 
correcter  of  the  press  for  some  years.  At  length  lie 
established  himself  in  Fleet-street.  He  soon  became 
eminent  in  his  profession  ;  and  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
•-Onslow,  speaker  of  the  JEIouse  of  Commons,  obtained 
the  printing  of  the  journals  of  that  House.  In  174(1 
he  published  his  Pamela,  a  novel,  which  met  with  an 
uncommon  reception.  His  next  performance  was  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,  which  is  considered  his  master-piece. 
This  was  followed  by  his  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  a  work  which  possesses  great  beauties.  In  1754 
he  was  chosen  master  of  the  stationer's  company ;  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the 
patent  of  law  printer  to  the  king.  Besides  the  works 
we  have  specified,  Mr.  Richardson  published  a  volume 
of  familiar  letters,  with  other  productions  of  a  moral 
tendency.    He  died  in  I76l. 

It  is  pretended  that  Richardson  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  the  world  as  if  he  had  lived  in  solitude,  during 
which  period  he  was  employed  in  observing  mankind^ 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  those  admirable  com- 
positions which  have  recommended  him  to  posterity. 
He  was  bom  with  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  deli- 
jicate  the  progress  of  the  passion^  and  to  penetrate 
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into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human  mind.  To  the 
faculty  of  an  observer,  he  united  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  merit  of  a  painter ;  no  one  has  exceeded  him 
in  the  art  of  composition,  and  in  the  charm  of  colour- 
ing :  he  has  therefore  been  placed  on  the  first  rank 
among  the  novelists  who  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  morality.  His  performances  in  foreign 
countries,  have  been  either  extravagantly  admired,, 
or  unjustly  criticised. 


•  • 
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ROLLIN. 

Charles  Rollin,  a  celebrated  writeri  was  the 
son  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born  there  on  the 
SOth  of  January,  166I.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
Pu  Plessisy  iu  which  he  obtained  a  bursary  through 
the  interest  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  After  having 
studied  humanity  and  philosophy  at  that  college,  he 
applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  I666 
succeeded  Horsan,  his  master,  as  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  Royal  College.  In  I694,  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  university.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he 
spoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention  ;  and  trained  inr 
numerable  persons  who  did  honour  to  the  church,  the 
state,  and  the  army. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship,.  Cardinal 
Noaiiles  engaged  him  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon ;  and  in 
1699,  with  great  reluctance,  he  .was  made  coadjutor  to 
the  principal  college  of  Beanvais.  He  now  began  to  be 
employed  upon  Quintilian,  an  author  he  highly  valued, 
and  saw  neglected,  not  without  uneasiness.  In  1710 
the  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  head  suitable 
to  the  importance  of  their  interests,  chose  RoUin  again 
rector  ;  but  he  was  displaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  letter  de  cachet.  The  university  protested  against 
this  proceeding,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  public,  how- 
ever, was  a  gainer  by  the  removal ;  for  he  now  em- 
ployed himself  to  compose  his  Treatise  upon  the  Manner 
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6f  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which  was 
published^  in  two  volumes,  in  1726;  and  two  more  ap- 
peared in  1728. 

This  work  has  been  exceedingly  successful,  and 
justly  so ;  and  its  success  encouraged  its  author  to  un- 
dertake another  work  of  equal  use  and  entertainment, 
his  Jneient  Hutory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  t^c. 
whioh  he  finished  in  thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  and 
published  between  17dO  and  173B.    The  reader  will 
easily  discover  in  this  work  the  same  attachment  to  re- 
ligion, the  same  desire  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
lame  love  ef  virtue,  which  appears  in   that  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.  While  the  last  volumes  of  the  Ancient 
History  were  printing,  he  published  the  first  of  his 
Itoman  History,  which  he  lived  to  carry  on  to  the 
eighth,  and  into  part  of  the  ninth.    This  history  met 
with  less  success  than  his  Ancient  History.    He  pub- 
lished also  lesser  pieces,  containing  letters,  harangues, 
discourses,  8cc.   in  two  volumes,   Ifimo.    His  Latin 
poems  merit  particular  eulogium.    He  died  in  1741. 

Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admirable  disposition ; 
very  ingenious,  consummate  in  polite  learning,  of 
rigid  morals,  and  eminently  pious.  Nothing  could  be 
more  benign,  more  pacific,  more  moderate,  than  his 
temper.  Instead  of  blushing  at  the  lowness  of  his 
birth,  RoUin  on  no  occasion  hesitated  to  speak  of  it. 
^<  It  is  from  the  Cyclops's  shop  (says  he  in  a  Latin 
epigram  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a 
small  sword,)  that  I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Par- 
nassus.'^  Roussleau,  the  poet,  held  him  in  such  venera- 
tion, that  he  earae  oiit  of  banishment,  incognito,  to 
Paris,  on  purpose  to  visit  him. 
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This  superior  man  belongs  to  a  nation  in  the  bosom 
•of  which  he  has  lived  and  acc^uired  oelebritj ;  a  hero 
appertains  still  more  justly  to  a  people  whosie  armies 
•he  has  led  to  victory.  It  is  on  this  account  that  France 
acknowledges  Marshal  Saxe,  and  places  him  on  the 
list  of  the  great  characters  who  have  rendered  it 
illustrious. 

Maurice,  Count  de  Saxe,  was  bora  at  Dresden,  in 
1606.  He  was  the  natural  son  .of  Frederick  Augustus 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  elected  the:  same  year 
king  of  Poland,  and. of  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark^ 
a  Swedish  lady,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  un« 
derstaudiog,  and  her  extraordinary  adventures* 

From  his  infancy  the  Count  displayed  the  most 
lively  disposition  for  war:  at.  the  age  of  .thirteen,  he 
carried  arms  under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  campaign  of  1709,  so  fatal  to  the 
French  forces.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  and  was  frequently  honoured  with  the 
euloginms  of  experienced  warriors.  One  day,  however, 
upon  his  return  from  an  action,,  in  which  he  had  been 
led  away  by  the  ardour  incident  to  youth,  while  he  was 
compUmenied  b}'  several  officers.  Prince  Eugene  said 
to  him,  **  Beware  of  confounding  temerity  with  real 
courage. ;  well  regulated  understandings  are  never  de- 
ceived."  After  having  passed  two  years  in  this  school, 
the  Count  served  under  his  father  against  the  Sw^ede^p 
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and  distinguished  himself  in  1715;  at  the  siege  of 
Stralsundy  which  Charles  XII.  defended  in  person. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  with  Prince  Ei^ene  in 
Hungary:  and  in  1718,  was  at  the  siege  and  in  the 
hattle  of  Belgrade  in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Europe  being  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  Count  de 
Saxe  went  into  France,  under  the  regency,  where  he 
appeared  desirous  of  establishing  himself.  He  wa& 
made  Field  Marshal,  and  obtained  permission  to  pur* 
chase  a  German  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  his  name> 
and  which  he  himself  formed  after  some  new  principles 
which  he  had  conceived.  He  was  ever  occupied  on 
matters  that  related  to  war ;  and  Folard  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  and  whom  he  consulted  as  a  master^ 
predicted  hi»  success. 

In  1727,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Grand  Duke  of 
Courland,  by  the  states  of  that  country,  so  jealous  of 
exerting  a  privilege  which  they  pretended  to  belong 
only  to  a  sovereign.  This  right  was  contested  by 
the  Poles,  (Courland  being  under  their  protection) 
who  had  formed  the  project  of  dividing  it  anK>ng  the 
Palatinates.  The  states  entertained  a  hope  of  conci- 
liating their  suffrage,  by  chusing  the  son  of  their 
monarch.  The  Count  repaired  to  Mittaw;  but  the 
Poles  and  the  Russians  who  conceived  a  design  of  over- 
running that  country,  caused  the  election  to  be  de« 
clared  void,  and  opposed  it  as  an  usurpation  of  the  so- 
vereignty. After  struggling  against  the  intrigues  of 
these  two  nations,  and  resisting,  with  determined  va- 
lour, the  force  that  was  openly  brought  against  him, 
the  Count  was  compelled  to  submit  and  to  quit  the 
country.     He  took,  nevertheless^  the  title  of  Grand 
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Duke  of  Courland,  protested  against  the  elections 
which  were  subsequently  made,  and  retained  alway*^ 
Ae  hope  of  goTerniBg  that  province. 

Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
renewed  ardour,  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  to^ 
mechanics,  and  to  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
military  art;  and  appeared  with  great  eclat  in  the 
war  of  1733,  at  Ettinghen,  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg^ 
under  Marshal  Berwick.  At  the  head  of  a  body  oi 
the  army,  be  prevented  Prince  Eugene  from  attempt* 
kig  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  made  lieutenant 
general,  in  1734. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  of  1741  presented  to  the 
Count  de  Saxe  fresh  opportunities  of  signalizing  him- 
self. The  emperor  Charles  VII.  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  taking  of  Prague  anxl  Agria.  He  was  afte^^ 
wards  ordered  to  conduct  a  body  of  troops  into  Alsace, 
a  mission  which  he  happily  executed^  and  retook  the 
lines  of  Laulesbourg. 

In  1744  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  staff  of 
Marshal  of  France,  at  a  moment  when  bis  talents  ap- 
peared in  their  full  splendour.  From  the  opening  of  th^ 
campaign  Marshal  Saxe,  by  the  judicious  position  of  a 
portion  of  the  army,  which  was  detached  by  his  or- 
ders, promoted  the  success  of  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
main  body  which  Louis  XV.  commanded  in  person. 
In  the  month  of  August,  that  pvince  being  obliged  to 
repair  to  Alsace,  where  his  presence  was  necesisary^ 
confided  to  him,  whh  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  which  he  left  in  Flanders,  the  care  of  preserv- 
ing his  conquests,  and  of  covering  his  frontiers ;  this 
the  general  effected  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres,    al- 
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'thougk  with  ^,000  men  less  than  the  enemy  that 
opposed  him.' 

This  campaigDy  -considered  as  a  chef-d'ceuvre  in  the 
military  art,  was  followed  by  one  even  more  brilliant, 
that  of  174^,  in  ^hich  the  Marshal,  attacked  by 
sickness,  and  almost  in  a  dying  state,  commanded 
the  army  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  who  formed 
the  resolution  of  joining  it,  accompanied  by  the  Dau- 
phin. Under  their  eyes  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  The  victory  was  the  more  flat- 
tering to  the  general,  as  for  a  considerable  time  he 
^had  himself  conceived  the  battle  lost. 

The  campaign  of  1746  was  illustrated  by  the  takrog 
>of  Namur  4ind  the  victory  of  Racoux.  The  Count 
de  Saxe  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Mar^fhaUGeneral 
des  Camps  et  jirmees,  with  which  Turenne  and  Villars 
had  been  previously  honoured.  That  of  1747  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the  victory  of  Lawfeld;  and  the  campaign 
of  1748  by  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  which  decided  the 
f>eace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle. 

The  Marsha],  on  its  conclusion,  retired  to  ChaaK 
4iard,  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the  king,  where  he 
^ied  two  years  after,  full  of  glory,  in  1750.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Strasbourg  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
in  order  to  be  interred  in  a  Lutheran  church,  where 
a  mausoleum  was  erected. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  gifted  with  surprizing  bodily 
strength,  and  with  peculiar  activity  of  mind.  During 
the  leisure  of  peace,  he  gave  birth  to  a  series  of  pro- 
jects, many  of  which  were  ridiculous;  but  placed  at 
4he  head  of  an  army,  prudence  and  mature  reflection 
di^cted  4ill  his  enterprises,  and  insured  their  succesa. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1744,  charged  with  a  defensive 
war,  he  carried  into  effect  all  the  resources  of  the  mi-* 
Utaiy  art,  in  which  neither  the  fortune  nor  the  vaiour 
of  a  soldier  could  bear  a  part ;  and  by  his  extraordi* 
nary  skill  rendered  useless  the  superiority  of  the  forces 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  foHowiag*  campaigns,  where  he 
acted  upon  the  offetisife>  he  displayed  talents  no  less* 
brilliant  than  profound.  And  to  his  immortal  glory,  be 
it  added,  to  his  numerous  other  great  qualities  as  a 
general,  that  he  was  no  less  occupied  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  in  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,,  than  in  the 
means  of  securing  a  victory. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  work,  entitled.  My  JRe^ 
veries.  He  composed  it  upon  his  Return  from  Cour*^ 
land,  with  singular  rapidity,  and  in  the  intervals  of  an 
inlermittent  fever ;  but  he  afterwards  retouched  it. 
He  there  developes  the  principles  which  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  mode  of  mo- 
dem warfare.  He  insists  upon  the  utility  of  light 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  may  be  rapidly  transported  \ 
upon  the  advantages  attendant  on  the  army  that 
attacks ;  and  on  the  importance  of  troops  of  light  in- 
fantry; in  short,  upon  the  absolute  superiority  of 
infantry  over  cavalry,  when  they  stedfastly  await  the 
shock  and  duly  reserve  their  fire,  and  upon  their  cer- 
tain destruction  at  all  times  when  they  act  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner* 

The  Count  de  Saxe  was  married  very  young,  but 
not  being  able  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  lady  whom 
he  espoused,  he  caused  the  marriage  to  be  dissolved^ 
in  17£1.  He  had  only  from  that  union  a  son,  who 
died  at  an  early  age. 
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Jfarshal  Saxe  was  a  Lutheran,  and  bis  body  could 
-not  therefore  be  buried  in  any  of  the  catholic  churches 
•in  France,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  attendant  on  the 
'fonerals  of  great  men.  This  made  the  Queen  of 
SLouis  XV«  «ay^  with  some  archness^  ''  what  a  pity  k 
is  that  we  cannot  sing  one  De  Profundis  to  a  man 
who  has  made  us  sing  «o  many  Te  Dewm.** 

Of  the  greatness  of  Marshal  Saxe's  courage, 
who  can  doubt  i  yet  his  friends  said  of  him,  that  he 
would  never  fight  a  duel ;  that  he  always  looked  under 
his  bed  every  night;  and  every  night  looked  his  cham- 
ber door. 
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SCHOMBERG. 

Fbbdbbic  Abmand,  Duke  of  Sckomberg,  viba 
bom  of  an  iilustrious  family,  and  made  his  first  cam* 
paign  under  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  pre* 
cise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  At  an  early  age 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  in  1650  he 
passed  into  the  French  service,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  Gravelines  and  Furnes.  The  court  of 
France,  being  disposed  to  assist  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  in  its  enterprise  against  the  Spaniards,  with- 
out breaking  openly  with  that  nation,  sent  the  -duke 
into  Portugal,  without  giving  him  any  direct  mis- 
sion. He  there  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
bravery  and  prudence,  at  the  head  of  armies,  that 
Spain,  in  1668,  was  compelled  to  make  peace,  and 
to  acknowledge  John  of  Braganza  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Catalonia  having,  in 
1672,  experienced  the  force  of  his  arms,  be  was  ho- 
noured, although  a  protestant,  in  l675,  with  the  staff 
of  a  marshall  of  France.  The  Low  Countries,  in 
1676,  presented  a  new  field  for  the  display  of  his 
military  talents;  and  the  sieges  of  Maestricfat  and 
Charleroy,  which  he  undertook,  confirmed  the  repu- 
tation he  had  previously  acquired. 

On  the  revocation,  however,  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  1685,  he  quitted  France,  and  went  to  Brandenburg,, 
where  the  elector  made  him  minister  of  state.  Some 
time  afterwards,  either  through  restlessness  of  dis- 
position or  necessity,  be  left  Germany,  and  went  to- 
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Portugal,  from  whence  he  travelled  into  Holland,  and 
at  the  revolation  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England.  On  this  monarch's  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  had  a  large 
sum  voted  him  by  parliament.  In  1687  he  went  with 
King  William  to  Ireland,  and  was  present  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Boyne.  Having  previously  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  day,  which  termi- 
nated so  gloriously  in  favour  of  the  British  arms,  the 
duke  was  shot  by  mistake,  as  he  was  crossing  the 
Boyne,  by  the  French  refugees  of  his  own  regiment* 

It  is  pretended,  that  being  attached  to  the  country 
which  his  religion  compelled  him  to  abandon,  Schom* 
berg,  in  enlisting  himself  under  the  ensigns  of  Wil- 
Itam,  required  a  solemn  assurance  from  the  prince 
that  he  should  never  be  employed  against  France. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  was  bom  at  Stratford-apon-Avon,  in  the 
year  1564.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.  His 
father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  Wool,  had  so 
large  a  family  that  he  could  give  him  but  a  slender 
education.  He  was  sometime  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Stratford,  where  he  attained  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  language.  At  the  age  of  17  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  asoUstantial  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  never  have 
had  an  idea  of  the  talent  he  received  from  nature 
but  for  an  event  which  removed  him  from  the  obscure 
station  in  life  to  which  he  appeared  condemned. 

Having  by  a  misfortune  common  to  young  men 
fallen  into  bad  company,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
practice  of  deer  stealing,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  en- 
gage with  them  in  robbing  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas 
liucy,  of  Chalecote.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman ;  and  out  of  revenge  Shakespeare  made 
a  ballad  upon  Sir  Thomas,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
so  bitter  that  the  prosecution  was  redoubled,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  London.  Here  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  players,  and  was 
soen  enrolled  among  them.  Mr.  Rowe  observes,  that 
he  never  could  meet  with  any  further  account  of  him, 
as  an  actor,  than  that  his  highest  part  was  the  Ghoit 
in  bis  own  Hamlet.    We  are  equally  ignorant  which 
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wiis  the  first  play  he  wrote.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
Queen  EUzaheth  had  several  of  his  plays  represented 
before  her,  and,  without  doubt,  gave  him  several 
marks  of  her  favour*  It  is  supposed  to  be  this  princess 
whom,  in  his  ^'  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,''  he  de- 
signates **  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by. the  west/' 

She  was  so  pleased  with  the  character  of  Falstaff, 
that  it  is  said  she  commanded  him  to  show  him  in  love; 
on  which  occasion  Shakespeare  wrote  his  admirable 
comedy  of  ."  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  He 
found  a  particular  friend  in  the  Earl  of  Southampton-, 
who  generously  sent  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  purchase. 

Each  successive  year  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  author,  who  soon  eclipsed  the  English  Orestes  and 
Py lades,  Beaumont  and.  Fletcher ;  who,  until  Shake- 
speare appeared,  occupied  the  scene.  Their .  pieces 
combine  many  real  beauties  and  interesting  situations^ 
but.  are  sullied  by  .obscenities  for  which  Shakespeare 
is  not  oft^en  to  be  reproached. 

As  diverted  of  j.ealousy  as, of  pride  he  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  genius  wbereverhe  foUnd  it ; 
and  it  js  to  him  that  England  is  indebted  for  other 
writers  who  w^re  an  oraament  to  theistage. 

Shakespeare,  though  in  the  height  of  his  glory^ 
seemed  .desirous  pf  the  pleasures  of  a  country  fife; 
and  ;r^ecting  every  effort  that  was:  made  to  detain 
him  in  London,  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
his  wit  and  good^hupiour  introduced  him  to  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  others  was  one  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  :gen tie- 
man  noted  for  his  wealth  and  his  usury,  on  whom, 
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by  way  of  epitaph,  he  wrote: the! foHowhig; sarcastic 
tewes:— 

Ten  in  tbe  hundred  lies  here  ingraved, 
Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  bis  soirl  is  not  saved; 
If  any  man^  ask  who  lays  in  this  tomb, 
'  Oh,  oh,  qpqtti  the  Pevil,  'tis  niy,  John-a-Combe. 

which  he  never  forgave. 

Shakespeare  died  in  ]6l6,  and  was  buried  at  a 
church  in  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is  placed  to 
his  memory.  In  1740  a  tomb  was  erected  in  honour 
of  this  distinguished  poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
this  inscription : — 

Gulielmo  Shakespeane,  anno  pest  mortem  124, 
Amor  publicus  posuit. 

Among  his  dramatic  works  his  most  admired  pro- 
ductions are  Othello,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus,  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  Richard  the  Third.  Certain  critics 
have  denominated  his  pieces  neither  tragedies  nor 
comedies ;  but  whatever  be  their  title,  whatever  their 
inconsistencies  or  defects,  Shakespeare  possessed 
above  every  other  writer  the  talent  of  delineating 
man  as  he  really  is,  and  of  displaying,  in  a  superlative 
degree,  all  those  shades  and  varieties  of  the  passions 
which  inhabit  the  human  breast.  All  his  personages 
are  to  be  found  in  nature,  no  one  is  copied  from  the 
other ;  they  are  all  depictured  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  exhibit  that  peculiarity  of  feature  by  which  they 
should  be  characterized ;  from  thence  arise  those  in* 
equalities  of  style  so  much  condemned  by  foreign 
writers ;  but  which  the  author,  it  is  presumed,  con- 
sidered  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  pictures. 
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Shakespeare  had  three  daughters :  tiiro  lived  to  be 
married,  Judith  to  Mr.  Thomas  Quincyi  and  Susanna 
to  Dr.  Hall;  a  physician ;  but  neither  of  them  left  be- 
hind them  any  children. 

The  best  editions  of  his  works  .are  Johnson  and  Ste- 
vens's united,  in  15  vols.  8vo.;  andReid'sin  10  vo- 
lumes. 
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ALGERNON  SIDNEY. 

Algernon  Sidney,  one  of  tbe  moat  violent  re* 
poblicans  of  modern  times^  was  born  about  1617>  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  by  his 
mother's  side,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Nortbumber^ 
land.  The  birth  of  Sidney,  his  education  and  con- 
nexion with  the  court,  the  honours  bestowed  on  his 
family,  and  the  offices  they  held,  should  have  at* 
tached  him  to  the  party  of  Charles  L-  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  wars.  The  hatred  to  arbitrary  power, 
which  appeared  innate  in  him,  induced  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  to  support  the  parliament.  Fairfax 
gave  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  which  led  him 
to  support,  with  infinite  zeal  and  courage,  the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  l647  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  but  did  not  sit  in  the  high  court  of  justice 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  at  that  period  attached  to 
the  Independents,  who,  aiding  the  ambitious  views  of 
Cromwell,  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  republican 
form  of  government.  When  Cromwell,  however,  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  under  the  title  of  Protector, 
Sidney  retired  to  private  life.  Secluded  in  the  family 
seat  at  Penshurst,  he  composed  his  first  **  Ducourse  on 
Government.*'  In  1659,  &fter  the  death  of  the  protec* 
tor,  and  the  abdication  of  his  son,  Sidney  re-appeared 
in  parliament,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  chosen  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Far  from  promoting  the  re- 
establishment  of  royalty,  he  did  every  thing  in  his 
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power  to  prevent  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  celebrating  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Sidney,  their  ambassador,  in  inscribing  his  name  in 
the  album  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  added  this 
device^ — 

Manus  hac  intsnica  tirannii 

Efue  petit  placidam  nib  Ubertate  gtuetem. 

Either  from  distrust,  or  attachment  to  his  prin* 
ciples,  he  resisted  the  overtures  of  Monk,  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  which  was  at  first  pro- 
mised, but  afterwards  most  dishonourably  violated ;  he 
wandered  for  seventeen  years  over  the  principal  states 
on  the  Continent,  without  suffering  the  length  of  this 
voluntary  exile,  the  unkindness  of  his  family,  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  even  the  indigence  to  which  he 
was  at  times  reduced,  to  weaken  his  intrepidity.  At 
length,  in  lG77>  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Twice  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  parliament,  but  the  court  dreading  the  vio- 
lence of  his  character,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  ta- 
lents, prevented  his  election.  At  this  time  the  ferment 
which  prevailed  seemed  to  presage  a  renewal  of  the 
troubles  to  which  the  country  had  been  a  prey.  The 
influence  which  the  Duke  of  York  exercised  in  the 
administration,  and  the  avowed  attachment  of  that 
prince  to  the  catholic  religion,  operated  as  a  motive 
or  pretext  for  the  animosity  of  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
pular party.  This  Sidney  joined,  and  connecting 
himself  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  lords  Essex, 
Russel,  Shaftesbury,  Grey,  &c.  was  implicated  with 
them,  and  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  being  con- 
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cerned  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  destroy  the  kiog,  and  occasion  a  general  revolt. 
On  this  point  historians  differ^  but  even  those  who 
consider  the  conspiracy  as  proved,  confess  that  a  spirit 
of  revenge  directed  openly  the  violent  proceedings  of 
which  Sidney  was  the  victim.  The  laws  were  unjustly 
violated.  A  single  person  stepped  forward  as  his  ac- 
cuser ;  to  supply  the  place  of  a  second  witness  the  ma- 
nuscript of  his  ''  Discourse  on  Government^'  found 
among  his  papers,  was  produced,  and  this  very  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  long  previously  composed, 
which  had  never  been  published,  nor  communicated 
to  any  one,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  a  sanguinary  judge, 
considered  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  condemnation. 
Sidney  was  then  61.  After  having  defended  himself 
with  great  warmth,  during  his  trial,  he  gloried  dying 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  execution  with  the  tranquil  intrepidity  of  a 
man  who  had  taken  M.  Brutus  for  his  model.  The 
chief  justice  JefTeries,  so  celebrated  for  his  judicial 
assassinations,  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  lot  with 
firmness.  "  Feel  my  pulse,"  replied  Sidney,  coolly, 
to  him,  *^  and  judge  if  it  be  agitated ;  I  was  never 
more  composed.''  He  was  beheaded,  on  Tower  Hill, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1683.  After  the  revolution 
of  1 688,  the  sentence  against  him  was  declared  illegal, 
in  the  first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary. 

Sidney,  in  his  political  conduct,  was  doubtless 
jed  away,  like  many  others,  by  that  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  nation  was  deluded  from  the 
end  it  at  first  proposed.  His  mind,  naturally  generous 
and  impassioned,  enlarged  by  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome,  might  easily 
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coDceiTe  a  hope  of  seeing  tbem  return.  A  Bimilar 
illnsion  might  be  construed  into  a  crime,  but  it  is  an 
error  appertaining  only  to  men  of  exalted  characters. 
With  respect  to  the  principles  established  by  Sidney, 
in  his  *^  Discounes  on  Government/^  they  are  such 
as  reason  owns,  and  which  policy  ought  to  conse* 
crate  in  every  enlightened  age.  He  places  the  ori- 
gin and  right  of  power  in  the  people,  and  lays  down 
yery  bold  and  paradoxical  maxims  deducible  from  that 
position.  They  were  printed  in  l689i  and  translated 
into  French  in  1702. 


STBRN& 

Laveekck  Stbswi,  an  EngUsfa  writer^  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast,  was  born  at  CloniaeUy  in  the  south  of 
frdand,  on  the  twenty*foiirth  of  November,  1713.  In 
17n  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire, 
^here  he  continoed  till  1752,  when  fae  was  rcmoTcd  ho 
Jesns  College,  ■»  Cambrid^..  How  long  he  resided  io 
ooHege,  or  what  progress  be  made  in  literature  dr 
■cience,  is  not  known :  his  works  display  rather  native 
genins  than  profound  eradition.  Upon  quitting  the 
nniversity  he  went  to  York,  and,  betng  in  orders,  was 
Resented  to  the  living  of  Satton,  by  the  interest  of 
bis  QBcle,  Dr.  Sterae,  a  ppebeadary  of  that  ctuicli. 
In  1741  be  married,  and  was  toon  after  made  a  ptfebea-* 
dary  of  York%  By  his  wife's  means  be  got  the  living  of 
{(tiBington,  bnt  remained  near  twenty  years  at  Sotton, 
doing  doty  at  both  pfeoes.  He  was  then  io  good  heaitb, 
which  however  soon  after  forsook  him ;  and  books, 
painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting,  were,  as  he  tells  us, 
his  amusements* 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London  to  publish  his  two  first 
volumes  of ''  Tristram  Shaudy,''  and  was  that  year  pre- 
sented to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  la  1768,  he  went 
to  France,  aud  two  years  after  Itdy,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  but  he  never  recovered  it*  He  lau* 
guished  under  a  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  the 
slightest  depression,  till  1768,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  terrestrial  existence. 
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The  works  of  Sterne  are  very  generdly  read.  Id 
every  serloas  page,  and  in  many  of  much  levity,  the 
author  writes  in  praise  of  benevolence,  and  declares 
that  no  one  who  knew  him  could  suppose  him  one  of 
those  wretches  who  heap  misfortune  on  misfortune. 
Anecdotes,  however,  are  in  circulation  of  him,  ex- 
tremely well  authenticated,,  which  prove,  that  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  praise  this  virtue  than  to  practise  it. 
His  wit  is  universally  allowed,  and  in  his  manqer  of 
writing  he  resembled  Rabelais,  but  his  originality  is 

not  such  AA  his  fond  adinir«>ra  ka-vp  gfui^rally  supposed. 

He  has  borrowed  both  matter  and  manner  from  various 
ftuihors,  and. in  particular  from  an  old  work,  ''The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  by  Burton.  Of  this  every 
leader  will  be  convinced,  who  may  be  inclined  to  pe» 
nise  the  candid  comments  on  his  works  published  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester.* 
The  works  of  Sterne  consist  of  "Tlie  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy ;"'  Sermons;  ASentimen- 
talJoumey;  and  Letters,,  published  after  his^deatlu 


SWEDENBORG. 

Emmanuel  Swbdenboro  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
in  1688.    His  father  was  a  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  per- 
suasion, and  president  of  the  Swedish  churches.    The 
subject  of  the  pre/ent  memoir  was  liberally  educated ; 
he  studied  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  not 
only  at  Upsal,   but  in  the  principal  universities    of 
Europe,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  his  native 
country,  that  Charles  XII.  appointed  him  assessor  of 
the  metallic  college,  giving  him  the  choice  of  the  ap- 
pointment, or  of  that  of  professor  in  the  university 
of  Upsal.    This  office  he  held  till  17479  when  he  re- 
signed it.    Swedenborg,  on  his  part,  rendered  the 
monarch  an  essential  service  in  1718,  by  causing  to 
be  constructed  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  enabled  him  to  commence  the  siege  of  Frede- 
ricshall.    Before  he  exercised  the  functions  of  asses- 
sor, he  visited  the  mines  of  foreign  countries,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Saxony  and  Hartz,  and  studied,  very 
profoundly,  the  science  of  metallurgy.    He  formed  an 
acquaintance,  during  his  travels,  with  Wolfius,  and 
other  learned  men,  and  returned  to  Sweden  in  J72S. 
He  there  published  several  tracts  on  mineralogy  and 
navigation,  and  committed  to  the  press,  in  1784,  his 
great  work,  in  3  vols.  fol.  entitled,  CEuorts  PhUo90» 
phiques  et  Mineralogiques. 

At  length  Swedenborg  abstracted  himself  from  these 
studies,  imagining  that  "  he  belonged  to  the  society 
of  angels,  in  which  things  spiritual  and  heavenly  are 
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the  only  subjects  of  discourse  and  entertainment.'' 
Filled  with  this  notion  be  sent  into  the  world  a  num- 
ber of  mystical  books  on  the  New  Jerusalem ;  on  Hea- 
ven and  Hell,  Spiritual  Influx,  the  White  Horse  in 
the  Revelations,  &c.  by  which  he  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

Swedenborg  was  moderate  in  the  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  although  his  doctrine  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  Moravians,  whom  he  reproached  as  deviating 
from  the  true  catholic  faith.  He  was  charitable  and 
tender  in  his  disposition,  retired  in  his  habits  of  life, 
and  strongly  recommended  meditation  on  the  word  of 
God,  resignation,  purity  of  heart  and  manners,  a  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  moral  and  social  duties,  and 
the  desire  of  doing  good.  His  opinions,  however,  ob- 
tained little  notice  in  his  life  time;  but  since  his  death 
they  have  produced  a  sect,  and  several  conventicles 
have  been  erected  in  London  and  elsewhere,  called 
New  Jerusalem  Temples;  in  which  the  memory  of 
Swedenborg  is  respected  as  that  of  a  prophet.  He 
died,  in  London,  in  1722. 
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THOURET. 

jACQifBs-GoiWiAUME  Thotjrbt,  wtts  bom  at  Potit 
FEveqi^,  a  deporimeni  of  the  Calvados,  in  the  month 
of  Adgu^i  11^46.  He  perfottfied  his  studies  at  the 
unitenrity  of  Catn,  wheref  he  diitti^gaished' himself  by 
a  happy  facility,  united  with  great  appilication.  The 
sircces^  #hich  be  there  obtained  having  inspii^ed  his 
thind  with  a  desire  of  glory,  he  resolved  to  seek  it  in 
the  functions  of  jorisprudence,  and  devoted^v  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  law.  •  The  Roman  laws, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  were 
the  object  of  his  first  labours.  These  he  attained 
in  a  few  y^ars,  and  thei*^by  rendered  himself  familiar 
With  those  grand  maxims  which  contain  the  sefeds  of  all 
judicial  decisi^ihs,  those  rules  of  justice,  which  since, 
embodied  in  the  code  Napoleon,  have  become  the 
general  law  of  France. 

The  country  was  at  that  epoch  governed  by  cus- 
toms, which  in  number  surpassed  those  of  her  pro* 
vinces.  Thouret  studied  the  law  of  Normandy,  so 
rehowned  fbr  the  wisdom  of  its  dispositions,  and  the 
ability  of  its  commentators.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  pleaded  his  first  cause  before  the  bailiwick  of  Pont 
TBveque;  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  debAt  induced 
the  young  orator  to  believe  that  he  possessed  talents 
worthy  of  a  greater  theatre. 

These,  however,  he  did  not  venture  to  display  until 
he  had  brought  them  to  perfection  by  constant  exer- 
cise and  intense  study.    It  was  about  the  year  1770 

l£ 
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that  Thouret)  then  twenty-four,  established  himself 
at  Rouen*  He  there  soon  became  the  principal  or- 
nament of  the  bar.  His  pleadings,  glowing  with  a 
Tehemence  which  judicial  discussions  rarely  excite^ 
appeared  to  offer  a  particular  model  of  the  eloquence 
suitable  to  them.  A  simple  and  modest  exordiumy  a 
clear  and  elegant  narrative,  an  admirable  connexion 
in  the  exposition  of  proofs,  and  the  art  of  attaching 
the  whole  to  a  first  proposition,  in  point  of  fact  or 
principle,  of  which  the  evidence  was  thereby  demon- 
strated, by  a  series  of  irresistible  arguments ;  such  was 
the  general  character  of  these  orations.  But  he  has 
evinced,  on  many  important  uccwnotm^  that  the  great 
movements  of  the  oratorical  art  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  that  he  possessed,  in  the  same  degree,  the  talent 
of  interesting  the  heart,  and  of  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding. The  speech  he  delivered  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  parliament,  in  1774,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered at  Rouen.  Never  was  eloquence  more  skil- 
ful, more  impetuous,  or  more  energetic ;  never  did 
acclamations  more  incessant  signalize  the  triumph  of 
the  orator. 

Although  Thouret  is  indebted  to  this  title  for  his 
chief  glory,  and  did  not  as  a  writer  possess  the  same 
superiority,  the  memoirs  he  published,  and  which  ex- 
hibit considerable  research  and  erudition,  maintain  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers. 

For  many  years  the  dbcussion  of  private  interests 
bad  alone  occupied  his  talents ;  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, soon  presented  itself  for  him  to  devote  them  to 
subjects  of  public  importance.  Elected,  in  1787^  so- 
licitpr-general  to  the  third  estate  of  the  provisional 
ffsembly  at.  Rouen,  he  composed  upon  the  grand  ob* 
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jects  of  the  administration  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  that  assembly^  a  work  which  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  ministry,  and  attached  to  the  author  the  reputation 
of  a  publiciste. 

The  moment  approached  in  which  a  revolution,  the 
most  pure  in  its  principles,  the  most  terrible  in  its  re- 
sults, was  about  to  convulse  the  empire  of  France. 
The  general  states  were  convoked  ;  the  city  of  Rouen 
had  chosen  Thouret  for  its  principal  deputy.  He  did 
not  fail  to  justify  by  his  conduct  the  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  this  honourable  distinction,  and  was 
reckoned,  in  its  first  proceedings,  among  the  most 
distinguished  meml>ers  of  the  house  of  commons. 

It  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that  the  deputies  of 
the  third  estate  consented  to  adopt  the  denomination  of 
the  naiumal  assembly.  The  warmth  with  which  he 
combated  this  premature  determination,  produced  a- 
change  among  the  privileged  orders  in  their  real  opi- 
nions. They  flattered  themselves  with  being  able  to 
seduce  him  to  their  interest,  by  raising  him  to  the 
presidency ;  but  Thouret  thought  it  his  duty  to  unde- 
ceive them,  by  refusing  an  honour  which  was  only,  in 
his  idea,  the  result  of  a  mistake. 

The  discussion  upon  the  Feto  furnished  him  with 
an  occasion  of  developing  his  principles  and  of  dis- 
playing the  force  of  his  eloquence.  He  maintained,, 
with  Mirabeau,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  any 
restriction  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  sanction. 

Appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  con* 
stitution,  he  presented  the  plan  of  new  territorial  di- 
vision of  France,  and  of  a  new  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Mirabeau  resisted  the  law  proposed ;  Thouret 
defended  it ;  and  after  a  memorable  struggle  of  six 
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days  between  these  two  rivals,  the  assembly  adopted 
by  acclamation  the  plan  of  the  committee. 

Thouret  was  entrusted  in  an  especial  maimer  with 
the  organization  of  a  new  judicial  code.  The  nine 
speeches  he  delivered  on  this  important  matte;^  pre^ 
Stent  the  purity  of  his  views,  disclosed  with  miich 
accuracy  of  reasoning  and  expression.  It  is  to  hjm  thajt 
France  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  j^s^cea  of 
peace,  and  of  a  jury  in  all  criminal  cases;  impor^ta^ 
benevolent  institutions,  which  will  for  ever  render  hip 
memory  revered.  He  had  to  contend  £9r  the  adoption 
of  a  jury  with  the  celebrated  Traujch^jt^  whose  opi|^io|^ 
was  averse  to  this  new  lnj5iituii«Mv>  w^ich  baa  s^ce 
undergone  different  modifications. 

The  history  of  the  labours  of  Thouret  ia  cf^n^c^^ 
with  that  of  the  constituent  assembly.  There  wc^e 
few  important  discus&ions  in  which  he  di4  not  bear  % 
part ;  we  ahall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  bis  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  resources  of  the  crown  and  i^ 
clci'gy^  bi3  report  on  the  regency,  an4  the  discpnrse 
in  which  he  combate.d  the  proposition  of  declarii^g;  -t^ 
deputies  not  re-eligible.  Tl^ou]:e;t  reasouQ^ly  conoeive4 
that  the  new  political  order  could  ofxly  a^ubis^t  as  lo^g 
as  the  £buAd(ers  w.o\ild  be  the  guardian^  of  it;  and 
the  wbdom  of  ijbgis  opinion,  which  was  then  i^ueationedj 
has  been  but  top  fully  demonstrated  by  po|stei;ior  ev,wt8. 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  termim^ttd  <jIms 
memorable  session.  Thouret  was  oj;d<ered  ip  uaUe 
and  to  consolidate  different  parts  of  ^  woik^  to  the 
perfection  of  which  his  labours  bad  so  much  con- 
tribuAe;d.  We  behold  him,  during  tlpMe  months^ 
S^img  with  i9(tefatigable  zeal  the  a^duoos  functinoMvf 
lefotfei  to  .t^  Qpfli^ittee  of  revisjop*    The  ^ayaemihiy 


rendered  to  hi^  t^i^ts  and  to  bb  UAeful  exenioof  the 
most  flattering  homage  in  decrqeuig  to  him,  for  itbe 
fourth  time,  the  title  of  pr^sideiji^.  It  w<93  ia  .this  ca* 
pacity  that  he  .closed  the' se^suoo,  after  Ipkaving  received 
froiQ  tjbe  jcing  the  oath  jof  ^delity  to  ihe  qonstitutioo. 

i^rpm  the  taok  .of  legislator  he  defic^ded  to  the 
fu^qtipMS  of  ju^ge ;  apd,  afpoin^d  Pre^dent  oi  the 
tribunal  of  repeaib,  he  va^  in  this  sujNreme  coturt  a 
constax^it  example  of  the  uiiioo  of  iAtcjiUgeace  and  «£ 
virtue. 

Two  yeaxa  h»4  scarcely  ,e^sed  ibfter  the  ^iflfiohHioa 
QjT  xhe  cQQ3tituen,t  a^en^lijyi  wi^iefi  Franqe  hf^csme  a 

ppcey  .to  all  ,the  kyj^ojte  .of  ^wokj.    fif^  tbiMue  was 

9V.erthfaw^>  the  laws  aboli^d;  vixtue,  aoience,  aai 
talenU,  .were  cc^i8i4ered  as  titka  .to  prxMciipiaoB. 
The  .eiuemles  of  good  is^dfit  pur8ue4  wi)th  implacaUs 
lii^ry  :^yer^  laemhers  of  the  coQstituwt  assemUy, 
whom  they  accused  of  betraying  the  people,  in  the 
support  of  monarchy.  Thouret,  on  this  account,  was 
obnoxious  to  them.  He  was  arrested,  and  led  as  a 
suspected  person  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg. 
It  was  there,  that^  under  the  hand  of  oppression,  he 
digested,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  an  abstract  of 
the  works  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  and  the  Abb6  de 
Mably,  upon  the  liistory  of  France,  which  lias  been 
since  committed  to  the  press.  He  had  scarcely  fi- 
nished this  labour  when  he  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
under  the  absurd  pretext  of  a  conspiracy,  tending  to 
break  open  the  cells  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  members  of  the  convention.  Although  in)- 
pressed  with  the  inutility  of  his  defence,  he  replied 
to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  this  in- 
famous tribunal,  with  an  intrepidity  which  silenced  all 
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reply.  His  death  was  resolved  upon  the  third  of 
May,  17SK.  With  him  perished  the  virtaons  Male- 
sherbes,  Chapelier,  and  d'Epr^mesnil. 

The  gratitude  of  the  public  has  since  avenged  his 
memory,  and  rendered  to  his  virtues  consummate 
justice.  Frequently  has  the  national  tribune  re- 
sounded with  regret  at  his  loss.  Many  a  time  have 
his  opinions  been  cited  as  a  respectable  authority  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.  His  name  has 
been  given  by  the  city  of  Rouen  to  the  street  in  whichr 
he  resided.  In  short,  when  the  senate  established  at 
the  Luxembourg  erected  statues  in  its  palace  to  the' 
celebrated  charactens  who  perished  in  the  revolution, 
after  having  honoured  them  for  their  military  talentg 
or  their  social  virtues,  Thouret  has  been  placed  among 
the  number  of  those  illustrious  Tictims,  and  the  en- 
closure which  was  his  prison  is  become  the  theatre  of 
his  glory. 


TURENNE. 

Henry  db  la  Tour  d'Avverone,  Viscount  Tu- 
renoe,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  Duke  de  Bouillon^  and 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modern  times,  was  born 
at  Sedan,  in  1611.  His  taste  for  arms  developed  it- 
self at  an  early  age.  He  was  only  ten  years  old,  when, 
incensed  at  hearing  that  the  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion would  prevent  him  from  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war,  he  resolved  to  pass  a  winter's  night  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Sedaif ;  he  was  found  asleep  upon  the  car- 
riage of  a  gun.  Turenne  entered  the  army  under  the 
auspices  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  At  nineteen  he  returned  to  serve  in  his 
native  country,  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  at 
twenty-three,  and  a  marshal  of  France  at  thirty-two. 
He  had  then  made  'seventeen  campaigns  under  differ- 
ent generals,  in  which  he  eminently  signalized  him- 
self. Mazarin  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Germany.  It  was  in  want  of  every  thing;  he 
soon  put  it  in  a  state  for  action.  Surprised  and  beaten 
at  Mariendal,  he  took  his  revenge  at  Nordlingen,  re- 
established the  elector  of  Treves,  effected  the  famous 
junction  with  Wrang^I,  the  Swedish  genera],  defeated 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  him  from  his  do- 
minions in  l64S.  These  brilliant  operations  hastened 
the  termination  of  the  negociations  at  Munster.  The 
troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  just  broken  out  in  France. 
Turenne,  led  away  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Bouil- 
lon, and  in  a  particular  manner  by  his  passion  for  Ma- 
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dame  de  Longueville,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament. He  strove  to  reduce  the  Wemarian  troops 
which  he  commanded ;  but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he 
joined  the  Spaniards,  and  was  beaten  with  them  at 
Rhetel.  Reconciled  to  the  court,  at  a  moment  when 
the  great  Cond6  had  declared  himself  against  it,  Tu- 
renne  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army,  preserved  the 
throne  and  the  state  by  his  prudence  and  adroitness. 
He  frustrated  all  the  measures  of  his  formidable  ad- 
versary, and  compelled  him,  after  repeated  sanguinary 
engagements,  to  retire  into  the  low  countries.  The 
fate  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  extraordinary  men 
was  to  be  ever  conquerors  when  they  fought  together 
at  the  head  of  the  French,  and  to  be  beaten  when 
Ihey  commanded  the  Spaniards.  Turenne  won  the 
battle  of  Dunes,  and  would  not  suffer  Mazarin  to  assume 
to  himself  the  honour  of  it ;  he  also  took  Dunkirk  and 
tbe  principal  cities  in  Flanders,  and  forced  Spain  to 
conclude  in  1659»  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  war  of  1667  brought  him  again  upon  the  stage. 
He  commanded  nnder  the  king,  during  that  campaign, 
which,  presenting  nothing  but  easy  victories^  was,  as 
Voltaire  termed  it,  only  a  journey  of  state.  In  1672 
he  took  part  with  Condi  and  Luxemburg  in  tbe  con- 
quest of  Holland.  On  this  great  expedition,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  was  excessive,  and  its  brilliancy  of 
such  short  duration,  he  added  nothing  to  his  glory. 
With  13,000  men,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  England,  it  is  matter  of  infinite  surprise  that 
Holland  was  not  completely  overcome.  The  charac* 
ters  of  men  are  frequently  measured  by  the  difficulties 
they  surmount.  Under  this  impression  the  two  last 
campaigns  of  Tuienne,  those  of  1674  and  1675,  will  ever 
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comuiaDd  the  adiairatioh  of  military  men.  The  war 
with  Holland  bad  armed  nearly  tbe  whole  of  Europe 
against  Louis  XIV.  Turenoe  defended  Alsace.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  10,000  men,  fell  upon  the 
enemy  at  Sculzheim,  and  immediately  dispersed  thera. 
Sooa  after  60,000  Germans  in  their  turn  penetrated 
into  Alsace.  Turenne  could  only  bring  against  them 
fiO^OOO  men.  He  pretended  to  abandon  the  province, 
suffered  them  qnietly  to  establish  themselves,  and  at- 
tacked them  by  surprise  in  their  quarters,  in  the  mid^^ 
die  of  winter,  and  delivered  Alsace  in  fifteen  days. 
He  was  at  length  opposed  by  the  famous  Monti- 
culi.  "  I'his  campaign,"  says  Folard,  **  was  to  be  the 
chef  d^auvre  of  the  one  or  the  other,  antiquity  preserUs 
nothing  more  brilliant"  The  eyes  of  Europe  were 
fixed  on  the  small  theatre  in  which  these  two  great 
men  displayed  all  the  resources  of  their  art.  Turenne 
flattered  himself  with  conquests,  when  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball  at  Salsbach,  on  the  d7th  of  July  1675. 
Thid  event  caused  considerable  consternation  through- 
out France :  on  hearing  of  the  event  Louts  XIV.  ex- 
elaimed,  **  tout  est  perdu,  M.  de  Turenne  est  mort" 

This  extraordinary  man  would  have  been  the  first 
general  of  his  time  had  he  not  had  Cond6  for  a  con- 
temporary. To  the  talents  of  his  illustrious  rival 
Cond6  rendered  the  utmost  justice:  '^  si  je  pouvais  me 
changer,"  said  he,  "  je  voudrais  itre  JM.  de  Turenne!' 
What  particularly  distinguished  him,  was  the  ability, 
like  Maurice  and  Gustavus,  of  accomplishing  great 
actions  by  little  means.  In  his  opinion  a  large  army 
was  an  inconvenience  to  the  general  who  commanded 
the  soldiers  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  was  not 
always  fortunate,  but  he  had  the  adroitness  quickly  ta 
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'  repair  his  mischances.    '^  Tai  iti  battu  par  ma  faiitt^ 
said  he  with  a  dignified  frankness, ''mau^uaml  on  fCapa$ 
fait  de  /antes  cl  la  guerre  on  net  a  pas  faite  long  temper 
No  one  displayed  greater  wisdom  and  promptness  in 
extensive  military  combinations ;  no  one  could  more 
ably  conceive  a  plan  and  adhere  to  it;  avail  himself 
of  seasons  and  positions,  conceal  his  designs,  penetrate 
those  of  the  enemy,  frustrate  their  projects,  or  profit 
by  their  errors.    Turenne  had  to  combat  with  the  jea- 
lousy and  despotism  of  Louvois,  by  whom  he  was  often 
thwarted,  and  never  evinced  greater  talent  than  in  op- 
posing him.     He  received  from  that  minister  the  dis- 
graceful order  of  burning  the  palatinate,  which  he 
executed,  and  by  bis  obedience,  attached  to  his  memory 
a  reproach,  which  neither  the  brilliancy  of  his  life  nor 
his  military  career  can  palliate.      The  mental  qualities 
of  this  hero  were  not  surpassed  by  his  talents  in  the 
field.    His  probity,  disinterestedness,  his  modesty,  the 
noble  simplicity  of  his  manners,  his  mildness,  kind- 
ness and  generosity  towards  his  troops,  are  attested  by 
innumerable  traits  which  have  been  collected  by  his 
various  biographers,  and  which  we  regret  that  oor 
limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  repeat.     Louis  XIV.  caused 
his  body  to  be  deposited  at  St.  Denis,  the  sepulture  of 
the  kings  of  France. 
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VANBERVELDE, 

Andrian  Vandsrtelbb  was  born  atAmgterd&nii 
ia  1639*  From  his  iafiaiiGy  he  shewed  a  strong  genius 
for  paintjng*  which  induced  hip  father  to  place  hiniy  as  a 
disciple,  with  John  WynantS)  with  whom  be  continued 
for  several  years.  He  perfectly  understood  the  best  and 
finest  principles  of  the  art*  It  was  his  constant  cus« 
torn  to  study  every  object  from  nature :  the  scenes  and 
situations  of  his  landscapesi  the  trees>  cloudsi  atid 
and  eveiy  species  of  animals^  were  curiously  observed 
by  hifn,  and  sketched  in  the  fields,  to  which  he  every 
day  resorted ;  nor  did  he  discontinue  that  practice  as 
long  as  he  lived*   • 

Having  applied  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  designing  of  figures,  he  not  only  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  embellishii^  his  own  landscapes,  but  also  the 
landscapes  of  many  other  artists,  whose  works  were  in 
the  highest  estimation.  He  inserted  the  figures  in  the 
landscapes  of  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Moucheron,  Vander 
Heyden,  and  even  in  the  pictures  of  his  master,  Wy* 
nants,  who,  till  he  experienced  the  ability  of  his  dis- 
ciple, had  generally  engaged  Wouvermans  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  the  agreeableness 
of  his  scenes,  he  had  scarce  a  superior ;  and  as  nature 
was  always  his  model,  his  compositions  are  remarkable 
for  their  truth.  His  touch  is  free  and  steady ;  his 
trees  are  natural  and  well  formed,  and  the  leafing 
sharply  and  accurately  marked.    His  skies  have  a  pe- 
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culiar  brilliancy ;  and  as  he  was  exactly  watchful  to 
observe  the  effects  of  light  in  every  particular  object, 
he  has  most  happily  expressed  its  effects  through  the 
branches  of  his  trees,  on  the  surface  of  his  waters,  on 
his  cattle,  and  in  short,  on  every  part  of  his  scenery. 

The  general  subjects  of  Vandervelde  were  landscapes 
with  sheep,  goats,  horses,  or  horned  cattle.  He  was 
nevertheless  expert  at  composing  subjects  of  history ; 
Bor  were  bis  works  in  that  style  in  any  degree  less 
estimable.  He  painted  several  historical  pictures,  taken 
from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  with  much  success  and 
reputation. 

Through  all  the  paintings  of  this  master  there  ap* 
pear  a  tenderness  and  uncommon  warmth :  his  figures 
are  well  designed,  and  his  cattle  remarkably  correct, 
with  abundance  of  hfe  and  spirit  in  their  actions  and 
attitudes.    He  died  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Few  of  his  works  are  now  to  be  met  with,  as  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  leave  any  considerable  num- 
ber, and  those  that  are  to  be  purchased  are  extremely 
dear. 
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PAUL  VERONESE. 

It  was  an  observalion  of  Gaido^  that  of  all  the 
painters  Paul  Veronese  was  the  artist  whose  talent  he 
shonld'have  preferred.  "  .We  perceive  art,"  he  added, 
*'  in  the  works  of  other  masters ;  in  those  of  Veronese, 
nothing  is  discoverable  but  nature/'  This  just  eulo* 
gium  has  so  much  the  more  weight,  as  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  an  artist  of  such  celebrity,  who  had  ex- 
plored all  the  secrets  of  painting.  Notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  to  which  the  manner  of  Veronese  has  given 
birth,  he  will  long  be  regarded  as  a  genius  of  an 
extraordinaay  kind,  whose  productions  are  no  less  sur- 
prising from  the  vigour  of  his  pencil  than  the  majesty 
of  his  conceptions, 

Paul  Cagliari  is  indebted  to  the  city  of  Verona,  in 
which  he  was  born  in  1582,  for  the  surname  to  which 
he  has  given  lustre.  He  left  the  shop  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  enter  into  that  of  his  uncle 
Badillo,  an  esteemed  painter  of  Verona.  Paul  was 
gifted  with  too  much  talent  not  to  make  the  most 
rapid  progress.  His  first  attempts  procured  him 
the  protection  of  cardinal  Gonzfiga,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Mantua,  and  gave  him  frequent  op- 
portunities of  distinguishing  himself.  Paul  after- 
wards repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  eiktered  into 
competition  with  Tintoretto,  Francois,  Bassan,  and 
Baptista  Franco,  for  the  works  which  the  senate  were 
desirous  should  be  executed.  In  the  opinion  of 
Tidan,  iiansoviao,  and  in  that  even  of  his  rivals,  be 
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was  deservedly  preferred,   and  was  invested  with  a 
gold  chain,  awarded  by  the  senate.    It  is  worthy  of 
remark  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  obtained  still 
more  flattering  marks  of  distinction,  that  he  never  be^ 
came  an  object  of  envy ;  for  this  singular  advantage 
he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  his  personal  qualities. 
Retained  at  Venice  by  the  testimonies  of  esteem  he 
received,  Paul  Veronese  only  left  that  city  to  return  at 
times  to  his  native  country,  where  he  left  uncommon 
proofs  of  his  capacity,  an4  to  travel  to  Rome  in  the 
suite  of  the  lawyer  Grimani.    On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  displayed  the  advantages  he  had  acquired  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Raphael ; 
and  in  testimony  of  the  new  beauties  which  were  dis* 
cernable  in  bis  productions,  he  was  created  by  the  senate 
aknight  of  the  order  of  St.Mark. His  reputation  was  now 
at  its  heighth;  but  bis  extreme  disinterestedness,  and  his 
taste  for  magnificence  were  for  a  time  obstacles  to  his 
fortune.     In  his  labours  the  desire  of  glory  was  pre- 
eminent ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  immense  pic- 
ture of  the  *'  Marriage  of  Cana,''  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  and 
perhaps  that  of  painting,  as  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served, produced  him  little  more  than  the  value  of  the 
canvas  and  the  colours.    This  liberal  line  of  conduct  he 
pursued  in  respect  to  other  choice  pieces  almost  as  con- 
siderable, executed  for  the  convents^  in  which  he  found 
an  asylum  when  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affiiirs 
compelled  him  to  quit  for  Venice. 

Having  passed  several  days  in  the  house  of  the 
Pisani,  he  secretly  painted  a  picture  of  the  family  of 
Sfarius,  in  which  there  were  more  than  twenty  capital 
figures.  This  picture  on  his  departure  he  left  with 
bis  hosts,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
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ceived.  Notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  bis  cha- 
Tacteo  the  splendour  of  his  house,  the  richness  «of 
bis  attire,  Paul  VercHiese  was  enabled  in  the  end  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  all  his  debts,  and  realised  an  indepen- 
dent fortune.  The  number  of  his  works  is  pro- 
digious ;  and  such  was  the  celebrity  of  his  fame,  thai 
Philip  II.  made  him  the  most  advantageous  offers  to 
attract  him  into  Spain  i  but  he  preferred  continuing 
at  Venice.  A  good  husband,  an  affectionate  parent, 
and  a  faithful  friend,  he  rendered  himself  generally  be- 
loved :  a  sincere  piety  was  the  basis  of  all  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  in  no  shape  lessened  the  charnifi  of  so- 
ciety. Paul  imagined  without  virtue  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  a  painter  of  the  first  order,  and  fre- 
quently said,  ''  Painting  is  a  gift  of  Heaven.  The 
ornament  of  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  great 
painter  is  probity,  integrity,  and  manners.*' 

Paul  Veronese  did  not  live  to  an  advanced  age: 
having  overheated  himself  in  following  a  procession^ 
he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  led  him  to  the 
grave  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  The  fathers  of  St.  Se- 
bastian at  Venice,  caused  a  monument  to  be  raised  to 
his  memory  in  that  church,  which  he  had  decorated 
with  several  of  his  chef  d^oeuvres.  He  left  two  sons, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  painting. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Venetian  school  of  painting  has  so  ably  criticised  the 
style  of  Veronese,  and  discussed  his  beauties  and  de- 
fects, as  to  leave  us  little  to  subjoin.  On  the  ana- 
chronisms so  conspicuous  in  his  pictures,  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  multiplying,  we  for- 
bear to  dwell.  As  a  colourist,  he  was  a  painter  of  the 
first  rank.     His  pictures,  which  have  preserved  till 
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their  fresboess,  appear  to  defy  nature ;  so  much  is  tlieir 
.effect  true^  lively,  and  harmonious.  The  attitudes  of 
his  figures  are  often  noble,  and  always  happy;  the 
airs  of  the  head  graci^ful  and  expressive,  the  draperies 
broad  and  well  dispersed.  His  manner  of  painting  is 
perhaps  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived :  every  thing 
appears  to  live  in  his  productions.  It  is  related,  that 
some  peasants  seeing  him  one  day  seated  before  a 
picture  which  he  had  just  finished,  thought  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  company.  In  short,  nature  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  constant  study ;  and  if  he  be  wanting  at 
times  in  simplicity,  he  is  never  deficient  in  truth  or 
elevation. 
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VfTELLIUS. 

ViTBLLivs,  the  son  of  a  father  who  was  rendered 
illustrious  by  three  consulships^  was  one  of  the  favo*^ 
rites  of  Nero.  He  passed  his  youth  in  the  island  of 
Capresd,  and  was  educated,  in  a  manner^  in  the  midst 
of  every  species  of  criine.  After  having  successively 
been  pontifT,  fledile,  and  proconsul  of  Asia,  he  obtained 
from  Galba  the  command  of  the  legions  of  Lower 
Germany.  He  was  at  Cologne  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  elevation  of  Otho.  He  aspired  to  the  throne ; 
and  having  had  the  address  to  procure  the  good  will 
of  the  officers,  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiet-y  empe^ 
ror,  on  the  second  of  January  in  the  69th  year  of  J.  C« 

His  first  business  was  to  march  against  his  rival, 
who  destroyed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Brixellum«  >  It 
was  upon  this  field  of  battle,  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
the  stench  of  which  was  insupportable,  that  Vitelline 
used  this  memorable  expresiion :  **  The  body  of  a 
dead  foe,  and  of  a  citizen  in  particular,  always  smells 
well.''  He  entered.  Rome  followed  by  60,000  troops, 
and  caused  himself  immediately  to  be  declared  perpe- 
tual consul.  The  first  acts  of  his  government  were 
monstrous  in  the  extreme.  We  behold  him  in  a 
public  assembly  sacrificing  victims  to  the  manes  of 
Nero,  whose  conduct  he  was  desirous  to  imitate. 
Equally  vile  and  corrupt  as  hrs  prototype,  he  con- 
demned successively  to  death,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  empire ;  and,  like  Nero, 
rendered  himself  guilty  of  a  parricide,  by  imprisoning 
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his  motfaerj  because  it  was  predicted  that  he  would 
live  a  long  time  if  he  survived  her. 

Incapable  of  governing,  and  abandoning  his  afiairs 
to  unworthy  ministers,  ViteUius  gave  himself  up, 
without  reserve,  to  his  passion  for  the  table  and  high 
living.  His  shameful  excesses,  in  that  particular,  are 
well  known.  The  most  extravagant  profusion  pre- 
vailed in  his  entertainments.  Flavins  Josephus  re- 
marks, that  if  this  prince  had  lived  longer,  the  riches 
of  the  empire  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  supply 
the  ezpences  of  his  banquets ;  but  the  election  of  Ves» 
pasian  delivered  Rome  from  him.  No  less  cowardly  than 
emel,  Vitellius^  upon  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
army  of  the  east,  desireid  to  abdicate  the  empire ;  the 
people  sympathized  with  him  and  prevented  it.  But 
a  little  lime  after  the  burning  of  the  capitol.  Primus, 
one  of  Vespaflian's  lieutenants,  arrested  him  in  Rome, 
aad  caused  him  to  be  condemned  to  suflFer  death.  Vi- 
teUius^  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  and  a  poignard  under  his  chin,  to  prevent  him 
from  reclining  bis  bead,  marched  to  the  place  of  eze* 
cution,  where  this  unworthy  emperor,  after  expe- 
riencing every  species  of  insult,  from  the  fury  of  an 
enraged  populace,  was  pierced  by  their  swords,  and 
expired  in  the  greatest  agony  at  the  age  of  54^  after 
a  reign  of  nearly  twelve  months.  His  head  was  caiw 
ried  as  a  spectacle  about  the  streets,' and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 


WALPOLB. 

RoBBBT  Walpolb  w«8  bom  at  HooghtoBy  in 
Norfolk,  in  1674*  While  he  was  only  Secretaiy  at 
War  and  Treararer  of  the  Navy,  the  Commons  im« 
peached  him  for  bribery  and  corruption.  He  was, 
however,  supported  by  the  Whigs,  and  re««lected  a 
member.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  his  credit 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  at  once  First 
Lord  of  tfie  Treasnry  and  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner. 
In  174ii  the  war  broke  out,  which  he  had  always  stre- 
miOQsly  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  was  the  canse  of 
his  disgrace.  The  nation  was  absolutely  enraged 
agaHMt  htm.  To  screen  him  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons  the  king  made  him  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Ewl  of  Orferd.  To  this  was  added 
a  considerable  pension,  and  diree  days  after  he  re*' 
signed  sJl  his  places.  But  vengeance  stiH  pursued  him 
mider  Ait  forms  of  the  law.  He  was  desired  to  ac- 
eonnt  Ibr  dM  milUons  expended  on  secret  services ;  in 
wUdh,  among  other  things,  he  had  expended  above 
•0,000  L  in  gratuities  to  pamphleteers  and  pertodical 
writtia,  who  willingly  returned  the  fttvour  by  their 
flattery  and  their  constant  defence  of  his  measures. 

But  the  king  considered  this  enquiry  into  the  secret 
expenditure  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself,  [n  order 
to  elude  H,  be  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  this 
minister  escaped  with  impunity.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  honourable  retirement;  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  friends,  his  family^  and  his  fortune.  He  died 
in  1745. 
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There  are  few  ministers  whose  characters  and  mea- 
sures have  been  more  rigorously  discussed  in  conver- 
sation, and  in  the  public  prints.     He  has  been  some* 
times  compared  with  his  contemporary  the  Cardinal 
de  Fleury.     In  the  various  negociations  which  passed 
between  them,  Walpole  always  maintained  a  supe- 
riority, though  he  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of 
giving  way.     In  one  thing  they  agreed,  their  detesta- 
tion of  war;  but  tiiougli  Walpole  dreaded  it  foil  as 
much  as  the  Cardinal,  he  contrived  to  draw  very  con- 
siderable sums  from  the  French  minister,  under  the 
pretext  of  preventing  England   from  declaring  war 
against  France.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
reports  of  receiving  money  from  a  foreign  comitry, 
in  order  to  corrupt  bis  own  by  a  shameless  bribery  of 
the  parliament,  have  been  much  exaggerated.    He 
was  surrounded  by  enemies  who  were  eager  for  bis 
disgrace,  and  for  the  close  of  his  long  administration. 
Many  of  bis  best  measures  were  opposed  without  the 
smallest  appearimce  of  argument  or  reason.    If  he 
was  averse  to  war,  upon  the  principle  that  a  war  would 
be  ruinous  to  his  own  interest,  he  at  least  made. such 
good  use  of  the  peace  he  maintained,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  appeared  to  justify  his  choice. 
It  was  upon  commerce,  and  not  upon  battles,  that  he 
founded  the  wealth  of  the  nation;   and  commerce 
never  flourished  so  much  as  under  his  administration. 


WARBURTON. 

William  Warbdeton,  a  learned  prelate^  was 
born  at  Newark  upon  Trent,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1698.  He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  fol- 
lowed, for  some  time,  his  father^s  profession.  This 
he  relinquished  in  disgust,  and  after  going  through  a 
course  of  study,  he  took  orders,  without  having  had 
any  university  education.  By  his  marriage,  with  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Allen,  he  gained  a  considerable  fortune; 
and,  in  1755,  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Durham.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  was  also 
preacher^ of  Lincoln's  loa,  and  in  1757;  advanced  to 
the  deanery  of  Bristol. 

Endowed  with  a  robust  constitution,  which  no  ex- 
cess affected,  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  antiquities  and  of  theology.  His  application,  se- 
conded by  an  excellent  memory,  soon  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Having 
collected  an  abundant  store  of  facts  and  ideas,  he 
resolved  to  set  them  to  work,  and  produced  several 
performances,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
*^  Divine  Legation  ofMo&ear  In  this  work  he  defended 
revelation  upon  the  grounds  of  religious  deism,  by 
admitting,  that  though  a  future  state  made  no  part  of 
the  Jewish  legislator's  system,  yet  that  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  scheme  is  capable  of  a  moral  demonstra- 
tion. This  production,  however,  gave  great  offence  to 
many  learned  and  pious  believers,  who  attacked  it  with 
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great  force>  and  was  severely  criticised  by  some  writers 
on  the  Continent, 

The  talents  of  Warburton  enabled  him  to  form  many 
-valuable  friendships  among  literary  men.    He  lived  in 
habits  of  great  intimacy  with  Pope,  whose  writings  he 
pablished  and  defended.    Though  at  times  involved  in 
erudite  researches  and  theological  controversies,  his 
mind  was  still  alive  to  works  of  imagination  and  taste. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  was 
roughly  handled  by  Edwards,  in  his  Canons  of  Criticism. 
He  also  published  a  tract,  in  order  to  prove  that  hierogly- 
phics were  not  a  mysterious  mode  of  writing,  of  which 
the  knowledge  was  exlusively  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood and  to  the  initiated,'  but  a  figurative  style,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  primitive  writing  which  was  used 
by  men  formed  into  societies  in  the  earliest  ages,  when 
the  language  that  was  spoken  was  in  itself  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  of  objects.     Besides  these  works 
JDr.  Warburton  printed  a  discourse,  entitled  Julian,  or 
a  discourse  concerning  the  earthquakes  and  fiery  erup- 
tions which  defeated  that  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  a  tratt  on  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  several  miscellaneous  pieces.    The  bishop  died  at 
an  advanced  age,   the  7th  of  June,  17799   ^nd  was 
buried  in  Gloucester  cathedral.     The  whole  of  his 
works  have  been  handsomely  published  by  his  friend. 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  6  vols,  quarto. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Thbrb  are  some  men  who  are  marked  out  by  for- 
tune to  create  empires,  and  to  give  them  all  the  bril- 
liancy that  they  can  lay  claim  to.  An  invisible  hand 
poshes  them  forward  on  the  theatre  of  their  glory, — 
circumstances  arise  for  their  genius, — even  the  enter- 
prises of  their  enemies  concur  to  raise  them.  The 
crouds  who  had  seen  them  amongst  themselves,  see 
them,  without  envy,  attain  the  summit  of  power,  and 
seem  to  yield  to  their  power.  But  some  of  these  ex- 
traordinary men,  after  having  procured  the  happiness 
of  their  country,  feel  themselves  too  great  to  bring  it 
into  subjection ;  they  even  seem  to  dread  the  effipcts 
of  public  gratitude.  They  an?  sccu  covered  with  glory 
again  descending  suddenly  to  the  rank  from  which 
they  sprung;  and,  greater  than  conquerors  or  mo- 
narchs,  they  then  deserve  the  title  of  illustrious  heroes: 
such  was  the  celebrated  Washington. 

This  legislator-warrior,  the  third  son  of  Augustine 
Washington,  was  bom  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  in  Virginia,  the  d2d  of  Fe- 
bruary 1732.  His  grandfather,  John  Washington, 
born  in  the  north  of  England,  crossed  the  sea  in  1667^ 
and  settled  himself  in  the  same  district  in  which  the 
deliverer  of  America  was  born.  The  lofty  and  glory- 
loving  soul  of  George  Washington  led  him  to  adopt 
the  military  profession.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be 
had  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  countrymen, 
who  appointed  him  adjutantrgeneral  of  Virginia^  The 
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plan  of  France  to  unite  its  vast  possessions  in  North 
America^  viz.  Louisiana  with  Canada,  began  then  to 
develope  itself.  The  French  having  taken  possession 
of  some  lands  belongiag  to  Virginia,  Washington  was 
sent  to  negociate  for  withdrawing  their  troops.  Be- 
fore be  af rived  at  the  first  French  fort,  be  had  to  tra- 
verse several  countries  inhabited  by  a  great  number 
of  savage  nations,  whose  fidelity  was  at  least  doubtful. 
The  prudence  and  courc^  which  be  displayed  in  this 
esterprize  ^contributed  to  encriease  his  reputation*  An 
unfortunate  event  was  near  snatching  Washington 
ftom  his  military  cafeer.  The  death  of  his  brother 
kft  him  in  possession  of  an  immense  property.  He 
loved  the  sweets  of  a  country  life,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  lo  his  inclination,  when  General 
Braddock  invited  him  to  serve  as  his  aid-d»i«amp. 
Washington  hesitated ;  the  honour  of  defending  his 
country  was.  used  hb  ao  argujnent  to  persuade  htm, 
and  agricnltnre  was  forsaken  for  arms.  Waahington 
was  present  at  Che  'battle  of  Monongabela,  in  which 
Braddock  fell.  His  valour  could  not  prevent  the  de^ 
feat  of  his  party ;  the  French  gained  a  CQmplete  viih 
tory.  The  prudence  of  Washington  alone  saved  the 
remains  of  the  American  army.  The  aacendancy  of 
the  French  appeared  decided.  Washington,  by  bis 
firm  countenance,  and  energetic  speeches,  was  able 
to  retain  under  arms  the  discouraged  soldiers  who 
panted  after  repose.  He  continued  to  serve  aa  colo- 
nel, as  long  as  the  French  army  threatened  Virgioia; 
but  when  it  abandoned  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the 
safety  of  the  province  was  secured,  Washington  xe^ 
quested  and  obtained  leave  to  retire.  Shortly  afteo 
he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.Coftis,  a  lady 
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guished  for  her  penofial  charms^  ud  for  those  quati^ 
tiet  which  ensure  haipfMacss  in  domestie  life. 

After  his  marriage,  Col.  Washiogton,  retiring  to  his 
estate  at  Monot  Vemon,  applied  himsdf  for  some 
years  Co  agricultare;  perhaps  the  repose  which  he 
then  enjoyed  allowed  htm  to  undertake  thai  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  daring  bis  campaigns,  an 
eocamination  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
and  a  research  into  the  causes  of  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  He  exercised  his  thoughts  on  these  im* 
portant  subjects,  and  collected  those  immense  ma- 
terials which  he  knew  how  to  make  such  good  use  of, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  give  to  America  one  of 
those  extraordinary  constitutions  which  are  without 
a  model.  In  his  retreat  Washington  did  not  relax 
from  his  functions  in  the  legislation  of  Virginia.  He 
declared  himself  one  of  the  first  against  the  principles 
of  arbitrary  taxation  ftdopted  by  the  parliament.  The 
independent  companies  which  were  formed  in  Vir- 
ginia appointed  him  their  chief.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  congress  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  commander 
in  chief  to  the  armies  of  the  American  Union,  the 
congress,  by  electing  him  to  that  rank,  was  but  the 
interpreter  of  the  public  opinion. 

The  epoch  of  the  nomination  of  Washington,  to  thi& 
high  rank,  is  perhaps  that  period  of  his  life  in  which  he 
displayed  the  greatest  talents.  To  begin  a  war  with«- 
out  money,  provisions,  or  magaeines ;  to  cause  commit- 
tees, who  did  not  feel  all  the  advantage  of  an  uniform 
system  of  defence,  to  adopt  wise  and  welI*K^nceived 
]dans ;  to  concentrate  in  his  own  hand  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  save  his  country,  without  alarming  the  independ- 
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ent  spirit  of  the  congress ;  this  Washington  undertooki 
and  victory  was  almost  always  faithful  to  his  standard. 
After  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
America,  Washington  was  chosen  to  govern  the  state 
of  which  he  had  been  the  creator.  His  wisdom  in 
council  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour  in  the 
field.  He  successively  laboured  to  frame  good  laws 
for  America,  to  prepare  that  constitution  which  forms 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  who  have 
adopted  it.  Washington  afterwards  wished  to  see, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  abuses  which  might  exist  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  cement  the  union  between  the  head 
of  the  government  and  the  different  legislatures.  In 
these  journeys  he  occupied  himself  with  all  the 
branches  of  administration ;  he  encouraged  useful 
establishments,  particularly  those  leading  to  the  en- 
crease  of  population  ;  and  paid  particular  attention  to^ 
agriculture,  as  the  greatest  ciuise  of  prosperity  to  a 
country.  His  modesty  and  simplicity  did  not  forsake 
him  in  the  high  rank  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 
He  refused  the  title  of  Highness,  but  could  not  with- 
draw himself  from  the  honours  decreed  to  him  by 
public  admiration.  In  his  journey  to  the  north  of  the 
United  States  they  raised  triumphal  arches  to  him, 
adorned  with  inscriptions  in  his  praise.  If  he  went 
to  the  theatre,  every  one  stood  up;  if  he  was  present 
at  a  ball,  he  was  placed  on  a  sofa;  and  they  received 
as  a  sovereign,  the  man  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty.  Washington 
was  a  friend  to  only  such  revolutions  as  deliver  king- 
doms from  oppression,  and  not  to  such  as  yield  them 
up  to  anarchy.  Far  from  approving  the  system  of 
the  French  innovators,  he  condemned  them.     Re- 
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elected  president  of  congress,  id  1793,  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Vice-Consul  of  the  Republic,  and 
delivered  his  own  country  from  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples which  began  to  be  disseminated  in  it.  He  op- 
posed with  energy  the  writers  of  pamphlets ;  dispersed 
meetings ;  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Tired  of  public  affairs,  he  requested,  in  1797;  that  he 
might  not  be  re-chosen  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dentship, which  he  was  going  to  resign.  Thus,  with- 
out titles,  without  pomp,  and  without  pride,  he  re- 
turned to  his  paternal  fields,  after  having  signalized 
his  departure  from  Philadelphia  by  an  act  of  bene- 
volence, in  the  foundation  of  an  university  in  the  new 
town.  The  love  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen 
followed  him  to  his  retreat,  where  he  died  of  a  quinsey, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  on  Saturday,  14th  of  De- 
cember 1799« 

Great  in  reverses,  still  greater  in  victory;  to  the 
former  be  opposed  courage,  to  the  latter  moderation. 
In  Washington,  wisdom  sometimes  supplied  the  place 
of  bold  ideas,  and  those  brilliant  views  which  are  often 
more  fatal  than  beneficial  to  a  state.  He  was  worthy 
of  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  Franklin  in  his 
will.  '^  I  give  (said  that  great  man)  to  General  Wash- 
ington, my  friend  and  the  friend  of  humanity,  the 
crab  tree  stick  which  I  use  in  walking :  if  this  staft 
were  a  sceptre,  he  is  equally  worthy  of  it/'  A  model 
of  prudence,  bravery,  activity,  and  wisdom,  Wash- 
ington possessed  all  those  qualities  which  confer  real 
glory.  At  his  death  he  left  his  country  tranquil  and 
iourishing :  bis  labours  have  found  their  reward.    To 
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few  men  it  is  given  tbus  to  see  their  vast  conceptions 
realized  and  consolidated,  without  being  under  the  ne- 
csessity  of  resorting  to  tyranny  and  force. 
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No  landscape  painter  of  the  Datch  school  intro- 
daced  more  grace  than  Wonvermans  in  the  style  of 
his.  compositions.  .Ijfnble,  p1i»gant  in  thi>  choice  and  in 
the  drawing  of  his  small  figure,  he  is  always  flowing, 
deliaate  and  correct  in  his  tints  and  in  his  oolonritog; 
He  painted  horses,  particularly  those  of  the  maHige 
or  the  cbace,  with  such  perfection,  that  he  may  even 
be  cited  as  a  model,  and  with  a  degree  of  exdellenc^ 
which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  those  painters  who  at^ 
tempted  to  imitate  him* 

If  Wonvermans'  pictures  be  not  entirely  exempt  from 
defects,  those  defects  are  by  no  means  habitual,  and  in 
no  respect  operate  on  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  his 
manner.  Sometimes  he  affected  a  sombre  tone/  By  a 
contrary  effect  several  of  his  latter  works  are  im- 
pregnated with  a  blue  or  grey  tint.    His  skies  appeat 

'  sometimes  heavy,  his  trees  indifferently  drawn;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  pictures,  the  land 

^  scape  is  only  an  accessary  :  this  he  seems  to  have  sacri- 
ficed to  the  charming  scenes  he  introduced,  and  which 
he  treats  with  a  superiority  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
He  has  likewise  introduced  in  his  battle  pieces  a  vigour 
and  vivacity  peculiar  to  himself. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed,  that,  being 
born  in  a  country  where  artists  gifted  with  superlative 
talents  have  even  been  courted  and  encouraged,  Won- 
vermans would  have  acquired  a  consideration  and  a  for- 
tune proportionate  to  his  merits.     But  naturally  timid, 
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and  incapable  of  thrusting  himself  forward  in  the 
world,  he  lived  in  a  degree  of  obscurity,  and  was  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  picture  dealers,  who  enriched 
themselves  by  the  fruits  of  bis  labours.  Surrounded  by 
a  numerous  family,  ill  paid  for  his  productions,  (of 
which  be  produced  a  great  number,  noiwitbttaading 
the  extreme  care  he  bestowed  in  finishing  them)  he 
supported  himself  with  difficulty,  wholly  estnmged 
from  the  comforts  of  life.  Disgusted  with  himself,  he 
dissuaded  his  son  from  following  so  unprofitable  a  ca^ 
iMr»  and  induced  him  to  become  a  Ckartreux.  It  is  even 
said  that  a  little  time  before  his  death,  in  bis  forty* 
~*^gbtb  y^ar,  he  burnt  the  studies  and  drawings  he  had 
mikle  during  the  course  of  his  existence. 

Wouvermans  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  the  year  l6lO« 
He  received  his  first  lessons  in  his  art  from  his  father, 
who  was  an  historical  painter  of  no  great  repute. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Winantz,  but  the 
heat  of  his  genius  naturally  led  him  to  the  study  of  nai* 
tore,  in  which  he  so  much  excelled.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  eter  quitted  his  native  city.  He  formed 
several  4isciples,  among  others  Peter  and  John,  his  two 
brothers,  who  adopted  the  same  style  of  painting  as 
Pbilipy  but  were  greatly  hb  inferimrs.  Wouvermans 
in  1658. 
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iENEAS  CARRYING  HIS  FATHER,  ANCHISES, 
ON  HIS  SHOULDERS,  TO  PRESERVE  HIM 
FROM  THE  CONFLAGRATION  OF  TROY. 

BLONDBL. 

This  subject,  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the 
£neid,  was  proposed,  in  the  year  1805,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  fine  arts  of  the  National  Institute,  at 
Paris,  for  the  first  prize  in  painting. 

It  was  carried  by  M.  Mery  Joseph  Blondel,  the  pu- 
pil of  Regnault,  at  the  age  of  22.  In  this  picture  the 
action  and  expression  of  every  figure,  as  well  as  the 
vigour  and  chasteness  of  the  colouring,  met  with  the 
moBt  general  commendation. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

ft. BOOBBON. 

The  subject  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  the 
following  verses  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
chap.  10. 

^'  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him^  that  he 
might  touch  them;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those 
that  brought  them. 

'^  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased, 
and  said  unto  them,  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

''  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child  he  shall 
not  enter  therein. 

^'  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 

This  composition  before  us  displays,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  powers  of  M.  Bourdon ;  and  evinces  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  art,  as  an  historical  painter. 
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JESUS  IN  THE  DESERT, 

CHARLBS    LB   SRUN. 

The  artist  has  chosen  the  moment  iq  which  our 
Saviour,  tiempted  by  the  Devil,  has  just  put  him  to 
flight.  The  angels  then  approach  him,  and  pjreseut 
him  nourishment.  They  are  grouped  with  grace  and 
dignity.  Christ  is  in  an  attitude  full  of  simplicity  and 
expression.    The  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 

This  work  is  not  only  esteemed  for  the  ricbne^^.of 
the  composition,  but  it  has  the  peculiar  merit,  ia 
common  with  all  the  works  of  Le  Brun,  of  being  care- 
fal]y  executed  in  all  its  parts.  When  this  illustrious 
painter  undertook  this  subject  for  the  Carmelites  of  the 
Rue  St.  JaqueSf  he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
bis  talents  were  in  their  full  vigour.  On  his  return 
from  Italy  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  The 
pictures  he  painted  at  that  epoch,  and  this  in  particu- 
lar, are  exempt  from  that  weakness  and  uniformity  so- 
oonspicuous  in  his  other  performances.  It  must  how- 
ever be  admitted^  upon  being  appointed  principal 
painter  to  Louis  XIV.  that  the  labours  imposed  upon 
him  by  that  m^Lgnificent  prince,  should  excuse,  in  some 
measure,  his  defects. 

Le  Brun  was  an  exact  observer  of  costume.  The 
attention  he  bestowed  on  this  branch  of  his  art  in* 
duced  him,  when  he  engaged  on  the  Battles  of  Alex- 
ander, to  procure  designs  of  the  Persian  horses  from 
Aleppo.    It  is  only  necessary  to  study  these  battle'^ 
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pieces  with  attention,  to  perceive,  that  these  horses 
have,  in  fact,  a  different  character  from  those  of  the 
Macedonians.  They  are  less  in  size  and  more  elegant 
in  form.  ' 

The  desire  manifested  by  Le  Brun  to  observe  im- 
plicitly the  costume,  led  him  into  an  extraordinary 
error.  Being  anxious  to  proeure  the  figure  of  Alex- 
ander, they  sent  him,  it  is  said,  an  antique  medal  of 
Minerva,  on  the  reverse  of  which  appeared  the  name 
of  the  conqueror.  Le  Brun  copied  these  features  in 
his  picture  of  the  family  of  Darius,  and  consequently 
gave  to  his  hero  the  physiognomy,  of  a  woman.  On 
discovering  his  mistake,  he  was  enabled  by  fresh  re* 
searches  to  repair  it;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  his 
JBiilrjf  inio  Babylon  presents  the  true  portrait  of  the 
Maeedonian  king. 
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A  WOUNDED  ROMAN  SOLDIER. 

DBOUAIS. 

This  composidoQ  is  from  the  pencil  of  an  artbt  who 
promises  by  his  talents  to  reflect  lustre  on  the  career 
he  has  chosen :  the  subject  is  at  once  simple  and  in- 
teresting. 

Having  received  a  wound  which  is  likely  to  deprive 
him  of  life,  this  soldier  appears  to  look  indignantly 
upon  his  rival,  and  to  triumph  over  his  own  affliction. 
He  has  taken  from  him  his  cloak  and  sword.  In  the 
back-ground  is  a  shield  of  a  circular  form. 

This  figure  is  one  of  those  studies  which  the  young 
French  artists,  who  are  sent  to  Rome  at  the  expence 
of  the  government,  are  accustomed  annually  to  pro- 
duce, in  order  to  attest  their  progress  in  the  art. 
Drouais,  by  this  display  of  his  powers,  has  •  shewn 
himself  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired. 

In  the  figure  of  the  '^  Wounded  Soldier"  a  bold  and 
correct  outline,  a  chaste  and  vigorous  colouring,  and 
a  flowing  pencil,  are  particularly  to  be  admired.  This 
was  the  first  study  sent  by  M.  Drouais  to  Paris  from 
Rome. 

The  figure  is  of  the  natural  size. 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


H.   GENTILESCHI. 


The  angel  has  one  knee  on  the  ground :  with  her 
hand  she  points  to  heaven  in  order  to  attest  her  mis- 
sion. In  her  hand  she  holds  a  lily,  symbol  of  the  pu- 
rity of  Mary.  The  Virgin^  standing  with  downcast 
eyes,  listens  with  much  reverence  to  the  envoy  of  the 
Lord.  Behind  her  is  a  bed,  the  ornaments  of  which 
exhibit  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  perhaps 
are  too  fine  to  accord  with  historical  truth.  One  win- 
dow is  open,  and  we  behold  the  Holy  Ghost  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  luminous  glory,  the  rays  of  which  re- 
flect upon  Mary. 

This  picture,  from  the  hand  of  a  painter  but  little 
known,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  If  the  de- 
sign be  not  perfectly  correct,  it  is  not  wanting  in  ele- 
gance. The  expression  of  the  Virgin  is  true  and  well 
imagined.  The  chiar-oscuro  gives  the  work  a  very 
fine  effect.  The  colours  display  a  strength  and  har- 
mony suitable  to  the  style  of  history.  The  mantle  of 
the  Virgin  is  blue,  and  her  robe  red.  The  upper  dra- 
pery of  the  Angel  varies  in  appearance  according  to 
the  point  of  light ;  the  tunic  is  yellow.  The  execution 
of  the  picture  is  laboured  and  bold.  It  was  removed 
from  the  gallery  at  Turin. 

Horace  Gentileschi,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  not 
so  well  known  as  his  merits  demand.     He  was  born  at 
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Pisa,  in  1563.  He  worked  some  time  at  Rome  with 
his  friend,  Augustine  Tassi,  from  whence  he  repaired 
to  England.  He  died  in  London,  it  is  said,  in  the 
year  1646. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  T.  Hood  and  Co.  St.  Jolmli  Sqoara,  London. 
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THE  FAMILY  CONCERT. 

JACgUBS  JORDAEKS. 

A  FAMILY,  from  the  lower  clas»  of  society,  after 
haying  indulged  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  form  a  concert,  which  may  be  considered  some- 
what inharmonious,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  age  of 
the  party.  An  union  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  the  youngest  of 
whom  are  blowing  the  flageolet,  can  only  produce 
discordant  music.  The  figures  of  this  picture  are  of 
the  natural  size. 

Incidents  of  this  kind  suited  infinitely  better  the  ge- 
nius of  Jordaens  than  historical  subjects,  of  which  this 
painter  presented  nothing  but  compositions  of  heavy 
design  and  ignoble  character.  These  defects,  far  from 
being  misplaced  in  a  trivial  scene,  render  the  expression 
the  mojre  natural.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
Jordaens,  in  all  his  pictures,  has  manifested  a  vigour 
of  eifect,  a  truth  of  colouring,  and  an  energy  of  pen- 
cil, which  will  ever  place  him  on  a  distinguished  rank. 

Rubens  conceived  for  Jordaens,  who  was  his  dis- 
ciple, a  peculiar  esteem.  He  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  committed  to  his  genius  several  of 
his  productions;  among  others  the  Cartoons  in  dis- 
temper, destined  for  the  king  of  Spain,  to  be  worked 
in  tapestry,  of  which  Rubens  had  given  the  outline. 

Although  the  works  of  Jordaens  were  not  so  highly 
appreciated  as  those^of  Rubens,  his  fortune  was  far  from 
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inconsiderable.  Naturally  industrious,  and  painting 
with  wonderful  facility,  he  produced  such  a  multitude 
of  pictures,  that  his  income  nearly  equalled  that  of  his 
master.  His  success  in  this  respect  was  not  a  little 
promoted  by  the  pleasantry  and  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position, which  prolonged  his  life  to  an  advanced  pe- 
riod.    He  died  at  the  age  of  84,  in  the  yei^r  1678. 
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THE  PARDON. 


LANDON. 


This  composition  represents  a  domestic  scene, 
which  the  artist  embraces  an  opportunity  of  painting 
after  nature.  Two  children  in  their  amusements  had 
JQst  stifled  a  bird :  they  appear  sensible  of  their  inha- 
manity,  and  have  made  a  confession  of  it  to  their 
mother.  The  parent,  after  a  reprimand,  forgives  the 
crime. 

This  picture  was  exhibited  in  1798,  and  has  been 
engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  R.  U.  Massard. 
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THE  FLAGELLATION 

MURILLO. 

Jbsus^  tied  to  a  pillar,  has  just  undergone  the 
punishment  of  flagellation. 

St.  Peter,  kneeling  hefore  our  Saviour,  appears  to 
participate  in  his  suflferings,  or  to  solicit  pardon  for 
having  denied  him  when  he  was  betrayed  to  Pontius 
Pilate.  This  little  picture  of  Murillo,  a  Spanish 
painter  of  considerable  eminence,  is  correct  and  bril- 
liant in  point  of  colouring.  The  figures,  the  drawing 
of  which  is  by  no  means  excellent,  detach  themselves 
from  a  back-ground,  painted  with  infinite  vigour. 

The  Spanish  school  of  painting  is  that  of  which  the 
least  has  been  written.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  nu- 
merous, and  embraces  many  artists  of  very  extraor- 
dinary merit.  In  general  they  appear  to  have  taken 
their  models  from  each  other,  to  have  attended  more 
to  colouring  than  to  precision,  and  beauty  of  form 
and  dignity  of  character.  *^  Philip  II."  says  Mengs, 
*^  appears  to  have  given  greater  encouragement  to  the 
arts  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  built  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  very  liberally  re- 
compensed the  artists  employed  upon  it.  But  as  this 
prince  had  not  the  power  to  alter  the  manners  of  his 
subjects,  nor  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the  love 
of  the  arts  remained  concentrated  in  his  person,  with- 
out his  being  able  to  communicate  it  even  to  the  no- 
bility, who  were  continually  occupied  with  the  war- 
fare and  the  riches  of  the  New  World." 
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PORTRAIT  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

BAPHAII.. 

• 

LiTTLR  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  accurate 
resemblance  of  the  portrait  AU  those  which  were 
execQled  by  Raphael  present  a  character  of  tmth  and 
simplicity,  which  nature  only  could  inspire ;  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  took  peculiar  care  in 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  features  of  the  restorer 
of  letters,  the  parent  of  the  arts,  and  the  sovereign 
whose  munificence  he  so  frequently  experienced* 

The  picture  of  Leo  X.  is  painted  on  wood,  and  is 
of  an  extensive  proportion.  Simplicity,  truth  of  co- 
louring, a  touch  easy  and  flowing ;  such  are  the  prin* 
cipal  beauties  of  this  portrait,  which  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  Titian,  in  a  style  of 
painting  in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 
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THE  MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES. 

BVBX]I8<. 

Thx  Bubject  of  this  picture  is  taken  from  the  Ev«a-* 
geHti  St.  Liike^  chap.  v.  yerset  1  to  10. 

''  And  it  came  to  pass^  that  as  the  people  pressed 
upon  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  he  stood  by  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth ; 

'^  And  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake ;  bnt  the 
fishermen  were  gone  out  to  them,  and  were  waahing 
their  nets. 

^'And  he  entered  one  of  the  ships,  which  was 
Simon's,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  land :  and  he  sat  down,  and  taught  the 
pec^le  out  of  the  sUp. 

**  Now  when  he  had  left  speaking,  he  said  unto 
Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  yotir 
nets  for  draught. 

^  And  Simon  answering,  said  unto  him.  Master,  we 
have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  hkve  taken  nothing ;  ne- 
vertheless, at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net. 

**  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they  enclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes,  and  their  net  brake. 

^And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners,  which 
were  in  the  other  ship,  that  they  should  come  and  help 
them.  And  they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so 
that  they  began  to  sink. 

^  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus' 
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knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
OLord; 

''  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him, 
at  the  dranght  of  fishes  they  had  taken. 

''  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Ze* 
bedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not:  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men. 

**  And  when  they  had  brought  their  sliip  to  land, 
they  forsook  all  and  followed  him.'' 

Although  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  picture 
of  Rubens  represents  this  incident  of  the  Evangelist, 
it  exhibits  some  confusion  in  the  principal  figures. 
It  is  also  incorrect  in  point  of  drawing,  and  defective 
in  perspective,  which  induces  us  to  believe,  that  this  is. 
one  of  those  works  executed,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  disciples  of  Rubens,  from  his.  sketches,  which  he 
afterwards  retouched.  In  other  respects,  the  three 
figures  in  the  foreground,  as  well  as  the  accessaries, 
such  as  the  fish,  the  sea,  and  the  shells,  are  depicted 
with  a  sentiment  and  a  strength  of  pencil  that  claim 
our  admiration. 

This  picture  is  about  eight  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
seven  feet  wide. 
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THE  FOUR  PHILOSOPHERS. 

RUBENS. 

This  picture  representing  Grotius,  Lipsius,  Rabens^ 
and  Philip  Rubens,  his  brother,  is  a  monument  of 
the  friendship  by  which  Rubens  was  united  to  his 
brother,  and  to  two  celebrated  characters  who  may  be 
styled  his  countrymen ;  Lipsius  being  a  native  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Grotius  a  Dutchman. 

This  picture,  which  Rubens  executed  with  peculiar 
care,  was  taken  from  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Rubens 
is  on  foot  behind  his  brother,  who  holds  a  pen  in  his 
liand  :  on  the  left  of  Philip  Rubens  is  Lipsius.  Gro- 
tius, in  profile,  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 
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MAES  SETTING  OUT  FOR  WAR. 

BUBBN8. 

This  allegorical  conceptioa  is  traly  poetical,  and 
one  of  those  which  characterize,  in  a  particular  man* 
ner^  the  prolific  genius  of  Rubens.  We  cannot  better 
convey  to  dur  readers  the  idea  of  this  great  painter, 
than  by  detailing  the  explanation  of  the  subject  which 
he  himself  has  given  in  one  of  his  letters^     - 

^'  The  principal  personage  is  Mars,  who  is  seen 
leaving  the  temple  of  Janus*  The  god  of  *war,  armed 
with  his  sword  and  shield,  threatens  the  people  with  the 
most  fatal  disasters ;  he  resists  the  entreaties  of  Venus, 
who,  accompanied  by  the  Loves,  endeavours  to  retain 
him  by  the  tenderest  caresses.  The  fury  Alecto, 
holding  her  torch,  conducts  Mars  to  battle.  She  is 
preceded  by  two  monsters,  indicative  of  plague  and 
famine,  the  inseparable  companions  of  war.  A  female 
is  extended  upon  the  earth ;  beside  her  is  a  broken 
lute ;  this  is  Harmom/y  incompatible  with  the  disorders 
which  war  produces.  Not  far  from  this  figure  is  a 
woman  holding  her  infant  in  her  arms,  signifying 
that  war  stifles  the  warmest  sentiments,  and  restrains 
the  expressions  of  maternal  tenderness.  The  genius 
of  architecture,  bearing  her  attributes,  is  overthrown. 
This  announces  that  the  monuments  erected  in  peace, 
for  the  ornament  of  cities  and  the  utility  of  mankind, 
are  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the  devastation  of  war. 
Mars,  the  enemy  of  letters  and  of  the  arts,  tramples 
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MARS  SETTING  OUT  FOR  WAR. 

under  foot  a  book  and  some  drawings.  Some  arrows 
are  thrown  on  the  ground  near  to  the  caduceus,  the 
symbol  of  peace ;  united,  they  presented  an  emblem 
of  concord,  but  the  cord  by  which  they  were  joined 
together  if  broken.  The  female  foUowing  Venus,  ab- 
sorbed in  grief,  is  Europe,  exposed  unfortunately,  du* 
ring  a  long  series  of  years,  lo  outrage,  rapine,  and 
misery.  She  is  characterized  by  the  globe,  surmounted 
by  a  cr<)^,  deugnatiDg  the  christian  world,  which  is 
borne  by  9k  little  wgfH/* 

To  tbift.  ample  descripjtioQ,  which  Rqbeiis  hi|8  himself 
giyw  of  thi%  admirable  picture,  it  is  almost  uaoe^iesBaiy 
|(ir  119  to  fddf  that  the  extev^ifm  is  wwthj  of  ti|e  Hem, 
and  that  thia  peiformanoe  exhibits  tfk  tbom  exceb- 
lencies  oC  the  art  whick  an  oonspienons  |n  his  best 
MwliiPtinint 


THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  QUEEN  MARY  DE 

MEDICIS. 

RUBENS. 

The  Fates  weave  the  destiny  of  the  queen;  they  are 
ingeniously  disposed  in  order  to  unite  the  composi- 
tion with  the  sky  of  the  picture,  where  Jupiter  and 
Juno  are  seen  presiding  over  their  labours.  The  head 
of  the  goddess  is  full  of  expression :  her  robe  is  of 
a  clear  violet  ;>  and  her  veil,  transparent  and  light, 
floats  in  the  heavens.  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  artist  has 
had  the  address  of  giving  those  traits  by  which  he  is 
characterized  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  has  a  red 
drapery.  The  Fates  are  somewhat  heavy  in  point  of 
drawing;  but  the  colouring  is  brilliant  and  correct. 
The  light  is  introduced  from  above ;  and  the  shades 
acquire  vigour  in  proportion  as  they  retire  from  the 
^  luminous  foyer,  which  gives  considerable  effect  and 
harmony  to  the  whole. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  series  of 
paintings  that  embellish  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxem* 
bourg,  of  which  the  subject  under  review  forms  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  are  briefly  these.  Mary  de 
Medicis,  the  daughter  of  Francis  H.  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  married,  in  1573,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
and  in  16IO  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
upon  the  death  of  that  illustrious  prince.  Various 
objects  of  dissention  arose  between  the  queen  and  her 
son^  Louis  XHI.  which  Richelieu,  then  bishop,  and 
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afterwards  cardinaly  had  the  policy  to  accommodate. 
The  following  year  Mary,  upon  her  return  to  Paris, 
being  desirous  of  imuiortalizing  the  principal  events 
of  a  disturbed  life,  sent  for  Rubens,  then  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  glory,  to  receive  her  commands.  Rubens 
immediately  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  made  choice 
of  the  subjects,  and  drew  the  designs.  The  pictures 
he  afterwards  finished  in  the  space  of  three  years. 

The  gallery  commences  with  the  birth  of  this  prin- 
eess,  in  1579,  and  terminates  with  the  recoaciliatioti 
with  her  son,  ia  16 19. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  MARY  DE  MEDICIS. 

RUBENS. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  grotto  of  the  fouDtain  Cas- 
talia.  Minerva  instructs  the  young  princess  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences.  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel^ 
inspires  her  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts;  the  attributes 
of  which  are  visibly  grouped  with  the  aegis  of  the 
goddess.  The  Graces  preside  at  the  education  of 
Mary:  one  of  them  presents  her  with  a  crown  of 
flowers ;  and  Mercury  descends  from  heaven  to  endow 
her  with  the  gift  of  eloquence. 

If  the  figures  of  the  men,  and  particularly  that  of 
Minerva,  exhibit  those  heavy  shapes  for  which  Rubens 
has  been  frequently  reproached,  the  females  are  de* 
pictured  with  greater  delicacy.  The  attitude  of  the 
Graces  is  elegant ;  that  of  Mary  is  simple,  and  the 
expression  is  ndive  and  correct.  The  tints  of  the  back- 
ground,  rich,  soft,  and  harmonious,  bring  forward 
most  advantageously  the  carnations  of  the  Graces. 
Rubens  had  painted  two  of  these  figures  without  a 
veil :  they  have  since  been  in  part  covered  by  a  difier- 
ent  hand.  In  this  outline  we  conceived  it  a  duty  to 
follow  the  original,  as  painted  by  Rubens. 

The  mantle  of  Minerva  is  yellow,  and  her  helmet 
blue.  The  young  princess  has  a  purple  robe,  orna- 
mented with  diamonds.  The  vest  of  Apollo  is  of  a 
brilliant  red,  which  accords  extremely  well  with  the 
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vigorous  tones  of  the  carnations*  Rubens  has  em- 
ployed an  ingenious  means  of  casting  upon  the  Graces 
the  principal  light.  The  accessaries  on  the  foreground 
are  touched  with  vigour,  and  contribute  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole. 
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HENRY  IV.  DELIBERATING  UPON  HIS 

UARmA&B. 

RUBENS. 

Htmbn  and  Love  present  to  the  king  the  portrait 
of  Mary  de  Medicis.  Love  induces  him  to  observe 
the  charms  of  the  princeiss.  France  appears  inviting 
Henry  to  contract  an  alliance,  which  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  seated  on  a  throne,  seem  to  approve.  Two 
little  Cupids,  placed  on  the  foreground  of  the  scene, 
amuse  themselves  with  the  helmet  and  the  shield  of 
the  heroic  prince. 

The  beauty  of  the  pencil  gives  peculiar  grace  to  this 
poetical  and  pleasing  composition.  The  figure  of 
Henry  IV.  is  such  as  to  prove  that  Rubens  could  be 
correct  when  he  was  disposed  to  be  so.  No  artist 
could  have  more  ably  drawn  it,  and  given  to  his 
physiognomy  greater  expression.  His  armour  is  or- 
namented with  gold,  and  presents  bold  and  vigorous 
tones,  over  which  is  a  scarf  of  white  satin.  The  scarf 
of  Hymen  is  also  white ;  the  drapery  of  Jupiter  is  red ; 
that  of  Juno  a  bright  yellow.  The  portrait  of  the 
queen  is  touched  with  much  delicacy.  The  painter 
has  given  her  a  violet  vest,  decorated  with  diamonds. 
The  tints  of  this  portrait  are  softened,  and  represent 
in  effect  a  plain  surface ;  so  that  by  giving  to  the  other 
personages  relief  and  life,  Rubens  has  been  able  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  illusion.  The  carnations  of 
the  two  Cupids  have  all  the  freshness  and  delicacy 
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suitable  to  their  age.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  is  heavy  and  incorrect.  Rubens  has, 
however,  given  to  these  divinities  the  character  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  The  clouds  which  sop- 
port  a  group,  the  car  drawn  by  peacocks,  and  the 
eagle  bearing  thunder,  are  executed  with  a  brilliant 
and  vigorous  pencil. 
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THE  MARRUGE  OF  HENRY  THE  FOURTH 
AND  MARY  DE  MEDICIS. 

EVBBNS. 

RuBBNS  has  expressed  thb  subject  by  a  noble  and 
ingenious  allegory.  The  .two  lovers^  under  the  em* 
blems  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  are  borne  upon  clouds. 
Henry  offers  his  hand  to  his  wife,  whom  he  contem- 
plates with  affection.  Mary,  in  a  modest  and  almost 
respectful  attitude,  receives  the  testimony  of  a  passion, 
which  leads  her  to  the  highest  honours.  Hymen, 
crowned  with  flowers,  his  torch  in  his  hand,  points 
to  the  constellation  Venus,  under  whose  influence 
this  union  is  celebrated.  Several  Cupids  wanton 
around  Henry  IV.  and  the  rainbow,  symbol  of  the 
appoaching  serenity,  glitters  in  one  part  of  the  hea- 
vens. Underneath  is  the  City  of  Lyons,  seated  on  a 
car,  drawn  by  two  lions;  she  views,  with  admira- 
tion, the  august  personages.  The  back*ground  pre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  city  where  the  event  took  place. 

In  the  execution  of  this  picture  Rubens  has  adopted 
certain  principles,  which  he  had  in  some  sort  created, 
to  produce  a  grand  effect.  The  diamonds  and  the 
veil  which  decorate  the  head  of  the  queen,  her  red 
robe  bespangled  with  gold  and  her  sky-blue  mantle^ 
form,  with  the  tones  of  the  flesh  and  the  scarlet  dra- 
pery of  the  king,  a  prodigious  mass  of  light,  to  which 
every  thing  is  subordinate.  The  tunic  of  Hymen, 
which  serves  as  a  ground  to  the  figures  of  Henry  and 
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Mary,  is  green^  and  brings  forward  the  freshness  of 
the  carnations.  In  placing  the  City  qfl^am  in  demi- 
tinty  Robens  has  giTen  to  the  gilding  of  her  car,  and 
to  her  attire,  (the  colonrs  of  which  are  purple  and 
violet)  an  air  of  solidity  without  making  this  part  of 
the  picture  vie  in  splendor  with  the  principal  group. 
The  lions,  the  eagles,  and  in  general  all  the  acces* 
•arieSy  are  depicted  with  a  firm  and  Tigorons  pencil. 
The  disign  b  judieiottt  and  oorrect. 
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THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

TITIAN, 

Th  e  Virgin  rises  to  heaven,  supported  by  clonds, 
and  encircled  by  cherubim.  She  views,  with  a  look 
of  benevolence,  the  apostles  grouped  around  the  tomb, 
who  express  by  their  attitudes  admiration  and  respect. 

This  composition  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Titian.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  noble,  correct  in 
point  of  drawing,  and  the  head  is  extremely  graceful. 
Those  of  the  apostles  have  much  expression  and  great 
propriety  of  character.  The  execution  is  dignified 
and  easy,  the  colouring  soft  and  harmonious.  The 
carnations,  in  general,  appear  rather  dark,  but  this 
defect  is  the  work  of  time ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  the  picture  had  originally  a  freshness,  which 
it  now  appears  to  be  deprived  of. 

On  this  head  the  following  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  one  of  his  excellent  lectures  on  painting, 
is  particularly  applicable :  ^*  we  ought  rather  to  con- 
template what  the  pictures  of  the  great  colourists  have 
been,  than  what  they  are,  if  we  would  render  to  the 
painters  the  justice  which  is  due  to  them ;  and  con« 
vince  ourselves  that  they  have  not  usurped  their  repu- 
tation.^' 

Tliis  picture,  the  figures  of  which  are  of  the  natural 
size,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Verona. 
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CHRIST  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CROSS. 

fl 

VANBYCK. 

If  this  picture  had  been  less  laboured  it  might  rea- 
sonably,  with  respect  to  its  extent,  be  considered  a 
mere  sketch  :  but  although  the  figures  are  of  the  pro- 
portion only  of  a  foot,  it  may  perhaps  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  best  works  of  Vandyck. 

In  this  performance  the  gtnius  of  that  eminent 
painter  is  discoverable.  The  delicacy  and  truth  of  his 
colouring,  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  affections 
of  the  soul  are  expressed,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his 
pencil,  display  his  wonderful  powers.  In  that  branch 
of  the  art  which  sets  off  every  other,  Vandyck  stands 
unrivalled,  and  assumes  the  first  rank  in  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs. 

The  colours  of  the  draperies  are  selected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  contribute  to  the  fine  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
body  of  Christ,  enveloped  in  part  with  a  white  drapery, 
displays  itself  upon  the  blue  mantle  and  the  veil  of  the 
Virgin.  The  veil  is  black,  as  well  as  the  drapery  of 
the  first  angel ;  but  the  artist  has  had  the  ingenuity 
to  vary  the  tints,  and  to  give  to  the  drapery  a  tone  in- 
finitely more  vigorous. 

The  angel,  whose  hands  are  clasped,  is  clothed  in 
a  red  stuff,  which  unfolds  itself  gracefully  upon  a 
background  of  clouds.  The  accessaries  are  no  less 
ably  pourtrayed:  they  are  depicted  with  a  warmth 
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which  corresponds   with    the  general    tone    of   the 
Bgures. 

This  picture^  or  rather  sketch,  formed  part  of  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

PAUL   VERONESE. 

There  are  few  particulars  to  be  collected  relative 
4.0  St.  George ;  the  circumstance  of  his  martyrdom 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  this  composition. 

St.  George^  upon  his  knees,  is  insensible  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  who  solicits  him 
to  renounce  Christianity,  and  to  worship  his  false  divini- 
ties. An  executioner,  sword  in  hand,  appears  to  wait 
with  impatience  the  moment  in  which  he  is  to  fulfil 
his  ministry.  A  colleague  places  the  saint,  who  makes 
no  resistance,  in  a  position  for  receiving  his  punish* 
ment.  Several  warriors,  companions  in  arms  of  St. 
George,  amongst  whom  two  knights  are  distinguished, 
behold  with  astonishment  the  resignation  of  the  mar- 
tyr, to  whom  an  angel  presents  a  crown  and  a  branch 
of  palm.  In  the  heavens  the  Virgin  and  the  infant 
Jesus  are  visible,  witnessing  the  courage  of  St.  George; 
near  them  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  distinguished  by  their  attributes,  recom- 
mend the  holy  warrior  to  divine  assistance.  Groups 
of  angels  and  of  cherubim  form  a  concert,  -vocal  and 
instrumental. 

This  picture,  the  figures  of  which  are  of  the  first 
proportion,  ornamented  the  principal  altar  of  the 
church  dedicated  to  St.  George,  at  Verona.  The  fi- 
gure of  the  saint  is  dignified  and  correct;  and,  in 
point  of  drawing,  that  of  the  chief  executioner  highly 
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characterized ;  and  the  superior  groups  are  remarkable 
for  the  grace  and  variety  of  their  attitudes.  The  exe- 
cution is  admirable ;  it  is  neither  laboured  nor  over- 
charged; every  thing  seems  to  be  accomplished  at 
the  first  touch,  with  a  richness  of  tones,  a  force  of 
sentiment,  which  are  only  to  'be  looked  for  in  the 
works  of  Paul  Veronese.  This  master  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  simplicity  of  colouring.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  as  a  defect  in  this  beautiful 
performance,  that  considerable  confusion  prevails  in 
the  bottom  of  this  composition,  and  that  some  part  of 
it  appears  not  sufficiently  studied. 
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THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS. 

( 
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DANIBL   Bl    VOI.TEKBI. 

This  picture,  paioted  in  fresco,  is  still  at  Rome, 
in  <the  ebnrch  of  the  Trinity  del  Mtmte.  Tht  prin- 
ceks  of  the  house  iof  Ursini,  .who  had  a  chapel 
•there,  coouniflsitwied  Daniel  di  Volterrito  ornaweni  it 
with  pictures*  ..The; manber  in  nldck  be  acquitted 
himself  df  this  task  placed  him  on  a  rank  with,  thd  ficst 
masters.  These  pictures  relate  to  the  mystery  of  the 
cross,  and  present  considerable  beauties;  but  the 
painting  under  review  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest. 
It  is  pretended  that  Michael  Angelo  furnished  Daniel 
di  Volterri  with  the  outline;  but  this  anecdote  is 
founded  upon  vague  and  uncertain  reports,  to  which 
little  credit  should  be  attached. 

This  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
three  finest  altar  pieces  that  were  at  Rome,  when  the 
city  possessed  the  ''  Transfiguration''  of  Raphael,  and 
the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome"  of  Domenichino, 
which,  seized  by  the  hand  of  rapine,  at  present  de- 
corate  the  Napoleon  Museum. 

The  drawing  of  this  picture  unites  the  dignity  of  the 
antique  with  the  Jierti  of  the  Florentine  school.  It 
presents  the  most  striking  and  pathetic  expressions ; 
that  of  the  Virgin  overcome  with  affliction  approaches 
even  to  the  sublime. 

It  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  through  the  beauties 
it  offers  in  point  of  design  and  expression,  that  this 
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picture  is  deserving  of  its  great  celebrity.  The  co- 
louring  is  by  no  means  seducing ;  the  carnations  of  the 
men  are  of  a  red  brick  colour ;  those  of  the  women 
of  an  unnatural  paleness.  The  draperies  present  tones 
in  general  harsh.  Although  time,  which  causes  the 
colours  in  fresco  to  fade,  may  have  taken  from  this 
picture  a  great  portion  of  its  vigour,  we  may  reason- 
ably presume  it  was  never  much  esteemed  for  its  co- 
louring. In  hazarding  this  remark  it  is  far  from  our 
intention  to  depreciate  one  of  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of 
the  art :  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  tends  to  prove  that 
the  productions  of  genius,  notwithstanding  some  im- 
portani^efects,  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
works  which  present  only  a  combination  of  inferior 
beauties. 


CUPID  BENDING  HIS  BOW. 

ANTIQUE    STATUS. 

Love,  naked  and  on  foot,  is  employed  in  bending 
his  bow.  The  effort  he  makes  compels  him  to  extend 
his  thighs,  and  to  incline  forward  the  principal  part 
of  his  body.  There  exist  several  antique  copies  of 
this  figure,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  antiquaries,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  in 
bronze ;  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  executed 
by  Lysippus  for  the  Thespians.  Certain  other  writers 
have  imagined  they  recognized  in  each  of  these  copies 
the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  celebrated  by  Callistrastes. 
This  latter  sentiment  has  been  cautiously  received,  it 
being  generally  known  that  the  Cupids  of  Praxiteles 
are  never  represented  in  the  attitude  of  casting  the 
arrow. 

This  statue,  in  white  marble  of  Paris,  is  about 
three  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  Its  origin  is  not  indi* 
cated  in  the  notice  of  the  gallery  of  antiques*  The 
head,  which  is  particularized,  is  certainly  that  of 
a  Cupid,  but  the  motion  of  that  head,  which  does 
not  appear  to  accord  with  the  bust,  has  occasioned  a 
suspicion  that  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  sta- 
tue. The  right  arm,  the  right  thigh,  and  the  legs,  are 
the  work  of  restoration. 
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ANTIQUE    STATUS. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  how 
much  the  statues  of  this  young  favorite  of  Adrian  were 
multiplied,  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  that  prince. 
To  throw  an  appearance  of  truth  in  this  series  of  por- 
traits, and  to  reflect  greater  honour  upon  Antinoiis, 
he  has  been  decorated  with  the  attributes  of  several 
divinities.  The  statue  before  us  is  accompanied  with 
those  which  designate,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  re- 
nowned Hercules.  One  foot  with  one  arm  directed 
towards  Heaven,  Antinoiis  lets  the  other  fall  upon  his 
club  covered  with  a  lion's  skin. 

Did  we  not  advert  to  the  extreme  resemblance  of 
the  head  with  those  which  represent  Antinoiis,  we 
might  imagine  that  the  artist  was  desirous  of  depic- 
turing lole,  the  companion  of  Hercules,  who,  in  some 
ancient  monument,  bears,  like  that  god,  the  lion's 
skin  and  the  club. 

This  statue  is  colossal.  The  execution  is  firm  and 
dignified,  and  characterizes  the  sculpture  of  the  time 
of  Adrian ;  an  epoch  in  which  art  produced  chef- 
d'oeuvres,  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  days  of  Pe- 
ricles and  Alexander. 

The  head  is  very  fine ;  the  hair  braided  with  grace 
and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  This  statue  could 
only  be  raised  from  the  earth  in  detached  pieces,  it 
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ANTINOUS. 

haviiig  been  mutilated  in  more  than  twenty  places; 
but  it  has  been  carefully  restored.  It  is  executed  in 
marbk,  and  was  found  in  the  environs  of  Tiyoli, 
where  the  FiUa  Adriana  formerly  stood. 
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BOY   PLUCKING  A   THORN. 

ANTIQUE  STATUE^   IN  BRONZE. 

The  attitude  of  this  figure  has  given  it  the  name  by 
nvhich  it  ia  vulgularly  known.  The  elegance  of  the 
attitudes^  the  naivet6  and  simplicity  of  the  action, 
place  it  on  a  rank  with  the  best  statues  in  bronze 
which  have  descended  to  us. 

The  head  and  the  hair  are  wrought  with  peculiar 
care ;  the  eyes  have  been  formerly  incnisted  :  the 
sculptors  of  antiquity  frequently  adopted  this  method 
for  the  head  in  bronze,  and  frequently  for  those  in 
marble.  .They  frequently  placed  in  a  cavity,  made 
by  the  artist,  precious  stones,  or  leaves  of  silver. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  opinion  of  thost 
who  composed  the  notices  of  the  antique  statues  con* 
tained  in  the  Napoleon  Museum.  They  imagine  that 
this  statue  represents  an  athletic  young  man,  the  fore- 
most in  running ;  because,  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  children,  even  of  tender  age,  contended  with 
each  other  in  such  courses  on  foot,  and  in  which  the 
conquerors  were  frequently  honoured  with  a  statue. 
The  nudity  of  this  figure  appears  a  sufficient  motive 
to  give  probability  to  this  assertion. 

This  performance  in  bronze  originally  belonged  to 
the  Paiais  des  Comervateurs  to  the  capitol.  It  is  not 
known  where,  and  at  what  time,  it  was  discovered* 
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BTATVB.-^MICHBl   BOtDIN. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lonis  XL  was  fearful  of  death. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  cure  of  those  disorders  to  which 
age  is  subject,  he  ordered  Francois  de  Paule  to  visit  him 
in  the  fortress  of  Plessis-Ies-Tours,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  prayers  of  that  pious  anchoret.  He  did  not, 
however,  for«go  the  daily  commission  of  some  new 
crime,  which  doubtless  rendered  the  idea  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  still  more  terrible. 

Louis  XL  notwithstanding  this  impression,  upon 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made  to  Saint 
Cloude,  and  which,  far  from  reestablishing  his  health 
as  he  expected,  had  the  tendency  to  weaken  his  bodily 
strength,  ordered  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
in  the  church  of  Notre- Dame  de  Clery,  the  form  of 
which,  and  the  necessary  ornaments,  says  Vely,  the 
king  himself  prescribed.  This  tomb  was  never  fi- 
nished ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  in  the  year 
1622,  Michel  Boudin,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Orleans, 
was  commissioned  to  execute  this  statue  in  marble, 
which  was  the  principal  figure. 

The  head  is  finely  wrought;  it  betrays  boldness  of 
chisel  and  correctness  of  expression ;  it  bears,  more- 
over, a  resemblance  to  the  portraits  which  have  been 
preserved  of  that  prince :  he  is  clothed  in  the  royal 
mantle.  During  the  revolution  this  statue  was  muti- 
lated, and  the  head  broken  in4hree  pieces. 


LOUIS  THE  ELEVENTH. 

But  little  certain  is  known  of  the  artist,  Boudin.  It 
is,  however,  related  at  Clery,  where  the  monument 
originally  was,  that,  disgusted  with  his  salary,  he 
stole  a  silver  lamp  suspended  in  a  church ;  and 
being  apprehended  was  delivered  over  to  justice, 
which  showed  him  no  favour.  This,  without  doubt, 
is  one  of  those  popular  stories  which  are  sometimes 
circulated  without  the  smallest  belief  in  their  authen- 
ticity. 
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